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TO  THE 


KING. 


SIR, 


THE  History  of  the  Romans,  collected 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  authors,  has  been 
often  written  in  the  diflferent  languages  of  Eu- 
rope :  but,  a  relation  worthy  of  the  subject, 
simple,  and  unambitious  of  ornament,  contain- 
ing, in  the  parts,  an  useful  detail,  and,  in  the 
whole,  a  just  representation,  of  the  military 
conduct  and  political  experience  of  that  peo- 
ple, appeared  to  me  to  be  still  wanting. 

Having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  supply 
this  defect,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  intention,  I 
hope,  joined  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 
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iv  DEDICATION, 

will  justify  my  humble  desire  to  inscribe  this 
Performance  to  your  Majestt, 

I^  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  Majesty's 

Most  faithful  subject,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 


ADAM  FERQUSON, 


Edinburgh,  1 
Feb.  1,1783.1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  a  note,  prefixed  to  the  former  edition  of  this 
work,  the  reader  was  warned  of  a  freedom  taken  in 
the  promiscuous  use  of  ancient  and  modern  geogra- 
phical names:  but  as,  in  that  instance,  there  was 
scarcely  any  deviation  from  common  practice,  the  ir- 
regularity, if  observed,  may,  it  is  hoped,  have  been 
forgiven. 

It  has  since  occurred,  that  it  might  give  more  sa- 
tisfaction to  readers,  who  do  not  themselves  consult 
the  originals,  to  have  some  view,  however  contracted, 
of  the  authorities  on  which  the  following  narration  is 
founded ;  serving  at  once  to  shew  what  encouragement 
modern  compilers  have  had  to  attempt  such  a  work, 
and  what  were  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  sur« 
mount.  In  presenting  such  a  view,  however,  there  is 
no  intention  to  criticize  the  original  authors;  but 
merely  to  observe  on  their  means  of  information,  and 
title  to  be  quoted  as  evidence. 

The  earliest  memorials  of  what  passed  at  Rome 
were  annals,  said  to  be  kept  by  the  supreme  pontiff, 
and  by  him  exposed  to  public  inspection,  even  from 
the  days  of  Romulus,.. ..a  circumstance,  surely,,  not 
much  to  be  looked  for  in  such  times.  But,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  this,  it  is  confessed  that  Rome  itself, 
with  all  its  contents,  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls, 
near  four  hundred  years  after  its  foundation ;  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  revive  its  history  for  near  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  unless  we .  suppose  the  great 
annals,  mentioned  by  Atticus,  in  one  of  the  Dialogues 
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of  Cicero,*  to  have  been  such  an  attempt  by  some 
antiquary,  who,  the  better  to  pass  his  fabrication  for 
an  original,  concealed  himself.  Next  to  the  author  of 
these  annals,  ascribed  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  Fabius 
and  Cato,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  or 
in  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Carthage,  are,  in  the  same 
passage  of  Cicero,  placed  as  the  first  adventurers  in 
Roman  history.  With  respect  to  ancient  tim^s,  there- 
fore, of  which  these  authors  could  not  obtain  much 
good  information,  we  may  suspect  that  the  greater  part 
was  tradition,  interlarded  with  fable ;  although,  with 
respect  to  what  they  themselves  had  access  to  know, 
as  parties  concerned,  or  from  the  relation  of  contem- 
porary writers,  of  whom  there  were  some  in  Greek, 
they  were,  no  doubt,  highly  entitled  to  credit.  Both 
are  mentioned  among  the  officers  of  state ;  and  Cato, 
in  particular,  is  quoted  as  a  pattern  of  wisdom,  fruga- 
lity, and  severity  of  manners.  Among  the  authorities 
from  which  these  first  Roman  historians  may  have  de- 
rived inforitation  are  mentioned  Hieronymus,  Car- 
dianus,  Timaeus  Siculus,  and  others;  all  of  whom,  in 
writing  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  must  have 
only  cursorily  mentioned  the  Romans,  and  must  them- 
selves have  been  of  an  age  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  Fabius  and  Cato ;  that  is,  about  the  age  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Tarentum.  The  biographer  of  this  adventurer,  too, 
in  treating  of  his  subject,  must  have  given  the  Romans 
their  place  in  his  narrative.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  contained  in  any  such  memorials,  no  longer  ex- 
tant, must  be  looked  for  in  the  compilations  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  others, 

*  Vid.  de  Legibus,  lib.  i;  c.  3. 
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who  lived  after  the  republic  itself  wzs  no  more.  Dio* 
nysius  was  a  Greek,  who  removed  to  Rome  soon  after 
the  sovexeignty  of  the  empire  devolved  on  Octavius, 
and,  continuing  there  about  twenty  years,  became  ac- 
quainted with  what  could  be  known  of  its  history. 
He  professed  himself  a*  writer  of  antiquities;  but, 
whilst  he  complains  that  his  subject  had  been  too  much 
neglected  by  former  authors,  he  must  be  understood 
cto  confess  that  he  himself  was  left  \vithout  any  ade- 
-quate  information,  or  record,  to  support  him  in  the  de- 
tail which  he  affects  to  give.  It  appears  that  he  vtnrote 
no  less  than  twenty  volumes,  or  books,  continuing  his 
narration,  from  the  earliest  tradition  of  any  Roman 
story,  down  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Of  these  twenty 
books,  however,  no  more  than  eleven  are  now  reco- 
vered from  the  ruins  of  ancient  literature ;  and  they 
end  with  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs,  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 

Livy,  to  whom,  also,  we  owe  a  detail  of  what  was 
reported  from  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of 
Padua ;  and,  being  retained  in  the  family  of  Livia,  as 
tutor  to  Claudius,  one  of  her  grandsons,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  empire,  must  have  had  access 
to  every  source  of  information  the  times  could  afford: 
but,  in  respect  to  the  early  transactions  for  which  he  is 
nowto  be  quoted,  he  could  nothavehadany  authorities 
besides  those  already  mentioned :  and  he  himself,  in 
entering  upon  his  subject,  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  repeat  the  uncertain  accounts 
which  were  preserved  of  the  origin  and  first  ages  of 
Rome. 

Plutarch  was  a  Greek,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  about  a  century  later  than  Livy.  In 
writing  the  lives  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Camillus, 
vot.  I.  b 
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he  must  have  borrowed  from  Livy  and  DionysiuSf  or 
rested  on  the  same  authority  with  them :  but,  when  we 
consider  the  source  from  which  these  authors  derived, 
we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  assume,  as  history,  any 
more  than  such  facts  as  tradition  was  competent  to 
supply;  such  as  the  origin  of  the  Roman  state  having 
been  a  small  principality;  the  names,  numbers,  and 
wars  of  its  leaders ;  signal  and  notorious  events ;  great 
revolutions,  and  so  forth. 

From  the  times  of  Fabius  and  Cato,  indeed,  me- 
moirs and  diaries  were  multiplied  at  Rome.  It  was 
common  for  persons  of  high  station  to  record  the  trans- 
actions in  which  they  themselves  bore  a  part ;  and  fre- 
quent essays  were  made  of  more  general  history. 
Among  the  authors  of  this  sort  are  mentioned  one 
Albinus,  who  wrote  in  Greek :  Cassius,  who  carried 
the  general  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Carthage :  Polybius,  whose  authority  is  to  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter:  Scribonius  Libo, 
who  served  under  Galba  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  im- 
peached hi^  commander  for  an  act  of  treachery  to  the 
natives:  Fannius,  who  served  under  the  younger 
Scipio,  in  the  reduction  of  Carthage :  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi,  author  of  the  first  penal  statute  to  restrain  ex- 
tortion in  the  provinces,  being  contemporary  with  Cai- 
us  Gracchus ;  he  wrote  particularly  of  those  interest- 
ing times :  Attius,  or  Accius,  Ennius,  and  Naevius, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  composed 
Roman  history  in  verse:  Sempronius  Osellio,  who 
served  under  Scipio  in  the  war  with  Numantia :  Lu- 
cius Caslius  Antipater:  Junius  Gracchanus;  all  of 
them  quoted  as  compilers  of  general  history.  iEmilius 
Scaurus>  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  639, 
wrote  his  own  memoirs ;  as  did  Rutilius  Rufus,  consul 
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ten  years  aftenvards,  besides  a  general  history  of  Rome, 
in  Greek.  He  is  numbered  with  the  most  respected 
of  the  Romans,  for  public  and  private  virtue.  Being 
at  variance  with  the  popular  faction,  he  ended  his  life 
in  exile  at  Smyrna.  These  are  mentioned  now  {al- 
though none  of  their  productions  remain),  merely  to 
shew  on  what  grounds  Livy ,  Sallust^  and  other  writers, 
may  have  rested  their  own  credit.  And  to  those 
writers,  also,  may  be  joined  the  celebrated  names  of 
Lutatius  Catulus,  of  Caius  Marius,  of  Cornelius  Sylla, 
and  others,  down  to  Julius  Csesar,  whose  well-known 
Commentaries  make  so  important  a  part  in  the  mili- 
tary transactions  of  Rome.  Even  Hannibal  may  be 
numbered  in  this  list,  on  account  of  the  columns 
which  he  erected  in  Calabria,  before  his  departure 
from  Italy,  inscribed  with  the  principal  dates  and 
transactions  of  the  war,  quoted  by  Polybius. 
^.  From  the  beginning  of  the  great  political  contests 
at  Rome,  every  individual  acted  upon  the  scene  of 
public  life;  and,  after  the  first  exploit  of  the  common- 
wealth  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  state  itself  acted 
upon  a  public  scene  of  the  world ;  where  every  event 
was  notorious  beyond  what  is  known  of  any  other  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  if  we  subjoin, 
that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate  and  people,  formerly  neglected,  began  to  be 
carefully  preserved  in  proper  records,  we  cannot  too 
much  regret  that  so  little  of  the  works  of  Sallust  and 
Livyremainon  the  subject  of  transactions,  concerning 
which  their  information  may  have  been  so  complete. 
Sallust  is  known  to  have  written  a  general  history  of 
Rome :  but,  no  more  than  his  account  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  and  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  remain 
to  us. 
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Of  one  hundred  and  forty  books  composed  bf 
Livy,  no  more  than  thirty-five  have  yet  been  recover- 
ed.  These  consist  of  the  first  ten,  containing  what 
irfay  be  called  antiquities,  down  to  the  fifth  century  of 
Rome.  The  following  ten  books,  or  those  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twentieth  inclusive,  are  still  missing. 
From  the  twenty-first  to  the  forty-fifth  arc  recovered. 
These,  indeed,  contain  a  very  interesting  period  of 
history,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war 
to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  about  five  hundred 
and  eighty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Al- 
though, in  point  of  time,  this  amounts  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  period  of  Livy^s  history,  yet,  com- 
pared  to  what  must  have  followed,  relating  to  trans- 
actions the  most  important,  and  to  persons  the  most 
distinguished,  of  any  age  or  nation,  we  must  consider 
what  has  hitherto  been  recovered  as  but  the  meaner 
and  less  authentic  part  of  his  work. 

So  much  of  this  great  production,  and  the  whole 
of  Sallust's  General  History,  being  lost,  must  oblige 
us  to  supply  the  defect  from  other  vwiters  of  less 
note  ;  but  qualified,  in  being  possessed  of  these  supe- 
rior authorities,to  furnish  great  part  of  the  informa- 
tion required.  In  this  exigency,  therefore,  we  recur 
to  thejEpitome  of  Livy  himself,  written  by  an  unknown 
hand.  To  Florus,  a  man  of  letters,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Eutropius,  who  served 
under  Julian,  in  his  expedition  to  Parthia.  Velleius 
Paterculus,  an  officer  of  high  rank  under  Tiberius, 
whom  he  flatters;  though  he  himself,  at  least  in  his 
literary  capacity,  deserved  a  better  patron.  What  re- 
mains  of  this  author,  indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  what  he 
wrote.  And  our  principal  supply,  in  this  deficiency 
of  Livy  and  Sallust,  is  from  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Dion 
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Cassius,  and  Appian.  To  the  first  we  recur,  as  an 
authority  from  whom  Livy  himself,  probably,  derived 
much  information,  and  whom,  especially  in  military 
transactions,  we  must  consider  as  the  preferable  au- 
thority of  the  two.  He  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis; 
one  of  the  component  members  of  the  Achaean  league. 
His  father,  Lycortas,  having  been  at  the  head  of  this 
league,  the  son  was  trained  up  and  employed  in  affairs 
of  state  and  of  war.  When  the  league  was  dissolved, 
to  make  way  for  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Polybius, 
with  many  others,  was  removed  to  Italy,  to  serve  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  countrymen. 
At  Rome  he  became  intimate  with  many  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  particularly  attached  to  the  younger 
Scipio  Afiricanu$,many  of  whose  actions  he  witnessed; 
and  never  was  authority  more  entire,  whether  we  con- 
sider  him  in  respect  to  his  capacity  of  distinguishing 
what  was  important  in  the  detail  of  military  and  poli- 
tical operations,  or  in  respect  to  his  predilection  for 
truth,  in  preference  to  any  misrepresentation  of  mat- 
ters,  where  truth  alone  can  give  any  value  to  the  state- 
ment. This  work,  when  entire,  consisted  of  forty 
books :  but,  of  these, only  five,  with  some  fragments  of 
the  others,  remain  to  us.  Plutarch,  in  writing  the 
lives  of  persons  of  different  ages,  has  preserved  sepa- 
rate  pieces,  whether  of  history  or  tradition,  from  the 
foimdation  of  Rome  down  to  the  first  period  of  the 
empire ;  so  that,  whilst  he  tells  us  what  was  reported 
of  Romulus  and  Numa,  he  also  details  the  actions  of 
Marius,  Sylla,  LucuUus,  Cicero,  Pompey,  and  Caesar. 
In  the  remains  of  Dion  Cassius  we  have  a  con- 
tinued series  of  Roman  history,  from  the  times  of 
LucuUus  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  and 
thus  extending  beyond  our  period.     This  autlior  was 
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a  native  of  Bithynia.  His  father  had  be«n  governor 
of  Cilicia,  under  the  emperor  Adrian.  He  himself, 
removing  to  Rome,  was  admitted  into  the  senate, 
under  the  emperor  Commodus;  and,  continuing  in 
fevour  with  successive  emperors,  passed  through  the 
consulate  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Mam- 
mea.  His  rank  and  means  of  information,  therefore, 
entitle  him  to  credit.  He  had  composed  a  general 
history  of  Rome,  from  its  origin  down  to  his  own 
times,  consisting  of  fourscore  books ;  of  which  the 
first  thirty.four,  and  part  of  the  thirty-fifth,  are  lost: 
but  twenty-five  books,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
sixtieth  inclusive,  containing  the  period  of  history 
now  mentioned,  are  still  extant.  The  twenty  books 
which  followed  after  these  are  lost;  and,  if  they  were 
recovered,  have  no  relation  to  our  period. 

Appian  of  Alexandria  was  also  a  person  of  rank, 
himself  said  to  have  been  governor  of  a  province,  un. 
der  the  Antonines ;  and  being  posterior  to  Plutarch, 
transcribes  him  in  some  places.  He,  too,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  composed  a  general  history  of  Rome, 
from  ^neas  to  Trajan,  of  which  the  histories  which 
naw  bear  his  name  were  only  extracts,  relating  to 
different  wars,  foreign  or  domestic ;  as  those  with 
Hannibal,  with  Mithridates,  and  Syria ;  together  with 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar.  These  being  arranged  in  their  proper  places, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  general  stock  of  information, 
to  which  the  separate  remains  of  Sallust,  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catalinc,  are 
still  a  more  satisfactory  addition.  This  author  was 
a  Roman  senator;  though,  in  part  of  his  life,  obnoxi- 
ous to  censure  and  reproach  in  his  moral  character, 
and  afterwards,  in  subverting  the  republic  a  partisan 
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of  Caesar;  yet,  he  is  allowed  to  be  of  good  credit  in 
history,  as  well  as  distinguished  by  the  energy  of  his 
^tyle. 

In  continuing  to  take  the  series  of  information 
chiefly  from  Dion  Cassius,  we  come  upon  the  ground 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries;  with  the  Correspondence 
and  other  works  of  Cicero;  the  Lives  of  the  Caesarsi 
by  Suetonius;  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  respecting  the 
latter  times  of  Augustus;  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  accession  of  Caius ;  at  which  our  narration  con- 
cludes. Concerning  the  credit  of  these  authors,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks,  even  to  those  who 
have  barely  heard  of  their  names. 

Throughout  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  our  nar- 
ration, we  avail  ourselves  of  circumstances  or  facts 
mentioned  by  authors,  though  not  professing  to  write 
history,  as,Strabo  the  geographer,  who,  living  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  travelled  to  visit  thq  countries  of 
which  he  wrote,  and,  in  mentioning  places,  sometimes 
recalls  the  memory  of  transactions  connected  with 
them :  Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  whose  informa- 
tions sometimes  have  reference  to  matters  of  state : 
A.  Gellius,  a  grammarian,  who  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Adrian,  and,  in  his  collections,  which  he  calls 
Attic  Nights,  has  preserved  some  facts  and  quota- 
tions from  more  ancient  authors.  To  these  we  may 
join  Asconius  Psedianus  and  Festus.  The  first,  in 
his  introductions  to  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  or,  in  sta- 
ting their  subjects  and  occasions,  has  preserved  some 
particulars  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
The  other,  a  grammarian,  who,  in  abridging  Varro, 
and  explaining  terms,  sometimes  touches  upon  mat- 
ter of  history. 
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There  are  also  writings  more  of  an  historical  castf 
which  must  not  be  omitted  here,  whether  ancienti 
and  relating  to  other  nations  with  whom  the  Romania 
had  to  do,  or  of  which  the  authors,  though  living 
lower  down  in  the  Christian  jEra,  yet,  before  the  dis- 
truction  of  letters,  had  access  to  consult  the  more  an- 
cient authors  entire.  Of  the  first  class  are  Pausanias 
and  Josephus;  the  one  writing  of  Greece,  the  other 
of  Judea:  Frontinus,  a  military  officer,  who  served 
under  Vespasian,  Nero,  and  Trajan,  and  who,  in  col- 
lecting stratagems  of  war,  sometimes  falls  within  our 
period :  Valerius  Maximus,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Sextus,  the  last  of  the  unfortunate  sons  of  Pompey, 
and  has  left  a  collection  of  remarkable  sayings,  actions, 
and  examples  of  different  sorts,  which  occur  to  be 
quoted :  Cornelius  Nepos,  well  known  for  the  lives 
of  eminent  personages,  whether  Greek  or  Roman : 
and,  lastly,  of  the  same  description,  Aurelius  Victor, 
who,  living  about  the  times  of  Constantine,  has  writ- 
ten the  lives  of  illustrious  persons,  and  of  the  Csesars 
in  particular.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  list  and  succession  of  consuls,  and  other  officers 
of  state,  however  preserved,  are  a  material  aid  in  com* 
piling  this  history. 

Among  the  authors  of  a  later  date,  who  may  have 
had  access  to  consult  the  ancients  entire,  we  quote 
Orosius,  a  Spanish  priest  of  the  fifth  century ;  Zona- 
ras  and  Xephilinus,  both  of  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  the  Turks. 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials,  from  which  any  con- 
tinued  relation  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic  can  be  attempted ;  and  an  author,  who 
would  specify  the  occasion  and  progress  of  every 
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transaction,  is  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  limner,  who,  at- 
tempting to  restore  the  portrait  of  a  person  deceased, 
is  furnished  only  with  fragments  of  sculpture,  or  shreds 
of  canvas,  bearing  the  form  and  outline  of  some  fea- 
ture, the  tint  of  complexion,  or  colour  of  eyes  and 
hair,  and  who  is  reduced,  where  the  original  is  want- 
ing, to  put  up  with  a  copy,  though  by  an  inferior  hand ; 
fortunate  if,  in  all  these  taken  together,  the  features 
and  character  he  is  in  search  of  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear. But,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  masterly  cast 
of  our  materials,  in  the  present  case,  is  such,  that  it 
must  be  the  fault  of  those  who  employ  them,  if  the 
production  fell  short  of  resemblance,  or  a  just  efiFect. 

Although,  in  making  this  attempt,  ancient  autho- 
rities alone  are  to  be  followed,  yet  there  are  aids  of  a 
more  recent  date,  to  which  this  compiler,  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  his  performance,  must  loudly  acknow- 
ledge his  obligations.  Such  are,  the  Dissertations  of 
Guazessi  and  Vestrini,  quoted  in  their  respective 
places;  the  Annals  of  Pighius,  a  powerful  assistant 
in  removing  chronological  and  other  difficulties,  or  in 
kading  to  the  less  obvious  authorities ;  the  Commen- 
taries of  Mongault,  on  the  Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus, 
and  the  Considerations  of  Montesquieu,  on  thd  Gran- 
deur and  Decline  of  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  following  edition  of  this  work,  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  division  into 
books  is  omitted,  and  the  chapters  numbered  on  to 
the  last,  merely  to  facilitate  the  partition  of  the  whole 
into  volumes  of  this  size.  Some  effects  of  inadver- 
tency in  the  matter  have  been  remedied ;  and  the  place 
or  ground  of  some  military  operations  or  movements 
have  been  reconsidered,  and,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, or  aids  politely  supplied  on  the  spot,  more  accu- 
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lately  fixed.  The  language,  too,  has  been  revised, 
though  without  any  intention  to  depart  from  that  sim- 
plicity of  style  which  is  surely  expedient  in  composi^ 
tions  of  this  sort,  where  we  mean,  to  the  best  of  ouf 
knowledge,  to  retrace  the  course  of  human  nature  it- 
self, not  to  gather  the  flowers  which  every  ingenious 
JEiuthor  may  strew  upon  the  way. 

Here,  it  is  presumed,  we  read,  as  we  look  about 
us  in  common  life,  to  enlarge  our  stock  of  that  know^ 
ledge,  of  which  the  better  part  is  founded  in  the  ex-» 
perience  we  ourselves  have  had;  and,  as  experience, 
of  which  History  professes  to  be  the  faithful  record^ 
is  too  stubborn  to  be  ruled  by  the  predilection  of  its 
votaries,  or  owe  its  title  to  be  relied  on  to  any  consi- 
deration besides  that  of  reality  and  fact,  an  author 
cainnot  be  too  earnest  to  bring  f(Hward  his  subject  as 
he  has  found  it,  without  any  attempt  to  amplify,  ex- 
tenuate, or  warp  in  any  direction,  leaving  his  readers 
to  infer,  as  they  may  from  the  past,  what  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  actors  of  a  similar  cast,  they 
should  lay  their  account  with  in  human  life* 


Edinbitrgh,  7 
May  1, 1799.  J 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Subject. — Sufifiosed  Origin  of  the  Roman  States— ^Its  Gcrvemmentn 
'^The  JSmg,^-^Senatem — People.^—Curia. — Centurie9^~^T\ibe9*-^ 
Religion,r~^The  Triumph^-^^Original  Maxima. — Progress  of  the 
Statef  under  its  Kings. — Change  to  a  RefiubUc. 

THE  Roman  State  was  originaUy  a  small  principality, 
and  one  of  the  many  little  cantons,  which,  under  Ae  denomi- 
nation of  Ladns,  occupied  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Anio  to  the  Sea^  and  from  Ostia  to  Circeii 
on  the  coast.  Within  this  narrow  tract,  extending  on  the 
shore  about  fifty  miles,  but  in  breadth,  inland,  no  more  than 
sixteen  miles,  the  Latins  are  said  to  have  formed  no  less  than 
forty-seven  independent  communities,*  having  for  each  a 
separate  capital,  or  strong  hold,  to  which  they  occasionally 
retired  for  safety,  with  their  catde  and  other  effects,  and  from 
which  they  had  frequent  wars  to  maintain^f  The  country, 
divided  into  so  many  separate  territories,  we  may  consider 
as  resembling  some  of  the  lately-discovered  islands  in  the 
Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean,;^  where  everj'^  height  is  represented 

*  Dionys.  Halicar.  lib.  iv.  \  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  &c. 

%  See  Cook's  Voyage  to  New  Zealand. 
VOL*  I.  *  r"  T 
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as  a  fortress,  and  every  little  township,  that  can  maintain  its 
possessions,  as  a  separate  state.  Among  settlements  of  thi& 
description,  the  Romans,  though  originally  no  way  distin- 
guished in  point  of  possessions  or  numbers,  yet,  in  consequeace 
of  some  superiority  of  institution  or  character,  came,  at  an 
early  period,  to  have  a  decided  ascendant. 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Liris  on  the 
other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were  possessed,  in  the 
same  manner  with  Latium,  by  different  races  of  men,  who^ 
under  various  denominations  of  Etrurians,  Samnites,  Cam- 
panians,  and  others,  formed  a  multiplicity  of  little  nations^ 
united  by  leagues  for  common  safety,  and  ranged  under  op- 
posite interests,  with  a  view  to  some  balance  of  power,  which 
tliey  endeavoured  to  maintain^  The  peni^^ula^  towards  one 
extremity,*  was,  from  time  immemorial,  peopled  with  Grecian 
colonics.  Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Roman  state,  over-run  by  nations  of  Gaulish  extraction.f 

The  land  throughout,  in  respect  to  situation,  climate,  and 
soU,  was  highly  favoured,  diversified  with  mountain  and  plain, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  replenished  with  useful  materials, 
fit  to  yield  pasture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  and,  what  is  still  of  more  import- 
ance, was  already  become  the  flourishing  nursery  of  ingenious, 
men,  ardent  and  vigorous  in  their  pursuits,  though,  in  respect 
to  many  arts  and  inventions,  yet  in  a  Qtate  of  great  simplicity 
or  Ignorance. 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  first  step  to  dominion 
by  becoming  heads  of  the  Latian  confederacy,  continued 
their  progress  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy;  or,  after  many 
struggles,  in  that  country,  with  nations  possessed  of  resources 
similar  to  their  own,  united  its  forces  under  their  own  direc- 
tion, and  from  thenceforward  became  the  conquerors  of  many 
kingdoms  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  forming 
an  empire,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  at  least  the  most  splendid, 
of  any  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  possession 
of  this  seeming  advantage,  however,  they  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  own  institutions ;  they  became,  together  with 

*  Ma^na  Gi;zcia.  t  Callia  Cisalpina. 
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Ae  conquests  they  had  made,  a  prey  to  military  government, 
wid  a  signal  example  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  prosperous 
nations  are  exposed. 

This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  its 
origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  which  followed,  has, 
by  the  splendour  of  its  national  exertions,  by  the  extent 
of  its  dominion,  by  the  ability  of  its  councils,  or  by  its 
internal  revolutions  and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a 
principal  object  of  history,  to  all  the  more  enlightened  nations 
of  the  western  worid.  To  know  it  well,  is  to  know  mankind, 
«nd  to  have  seen  our  species  under  the  fairest  aspect  of  great 
ability,  integrity,  and  courage.  There  is  a  merit  in  attempt- 
ing to  promote  the  study  of  this  subjiect,  even  if  the  effect 
should  not  correspond  with  the  design. 

Under  this  impression  the  following  narrative  was  under- 
taken, and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  great  revolution,  by  which 
the  republican  form  of  government  was  exchanged  for  despo- 
tism, and  by  which  the  Roman  people,  from  being  joint  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  with  their  own 
provinces,  the  subjects,  and  often  the  prey,  of  a  tyranny  which 
was  equally  cruel  to  both. 

As,  in  this  revohition,  men  of  the  greatest  abilities,  posses- 
sed of  every  art,  and  furnished  with  the  most  ample  resources, 
were  engaged,  in  opposition,  or  in  concert  together,  the  scene 
is  likely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought,  in  action  at  least, 
the  utmost  range  or  extent  of  the  human  powers;  and  what 
may  fomish,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  transactions  any 
way  similar,  models  by  which  they  may  profit,  or  from  which 
they  may  form  sound  principles  of  conduct,  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  highest  authority. 

The  event,  which  makes  the  principal  object  of  this  his- 
tory, has  been  sometimes  considered  as  a  point  of  separation 
between  two  periods,  which  have  been  accordingly  treated 
apart — ^the  period  of  the  republic,  and  that  of  the  monarchy. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  highly  distinguished  by  their  genius,  magnanimity,  and 
national  spirit,  and  made  suitable  attainments  in  what  are  the 
ordinary  objects  of  pursuit — ^wealth  and  dominion.  In  the 
second  period,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by  the 
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advantages  which  had  been  formerly  gained;  and,  while  thej 
walked  in  the  tract  of  the  commonwealth,  or  practised  the 
arts,  and  retained  the  lessons,  which  former  ages  had  taught, 
still  kept  their  possessions.  But  after  the  springs  of  political 
life,  which  had  been  wound  up  in  the  republic,  no  longei 
continued  to  act;  when  the  state  was  become  the  concern  of 
a  single  person,  and  the  vestige  of  former  movements  was 
effaced;  the  national  character  declined,  and  the  power  of  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a  small  republic 
had  acquired.  The  example,  whether  to  be  shunned  or 
imitated,  is  certainly  instructive  in  either  period;  but  most 
so  in  the  transition  that  was  made  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  the  forfeiture  of  those  public  advantages,  of  which  Ae 
Roman  people,  in  some  part  of  their  course,  availed  them« 
selves,  with  so  much  distinction;  and  which,  in  the  sequel, 
they  abused  with  so  much  disorder  at  home,  and  oppression 
of  their  subjects  abroad. 

With  this  object  before  me,  I  hasten  to  enter  on  the  scenes 
in  which  it  begins  to  appear;  and  shall  not  dwell  upon  th^ 
supposed  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome ;  nor  even  st<^  to 
collect  particulars  relating  to  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth, 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader  in  recollecting  the 
circumstances  which  formed  the  conjuncture  in  which  thU 
interesting  change  began  to  take  place. 

For  this  purpose,  indeed,  a  general  description  of  the  state 
and  its  territory,  such  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  this 
transaction,  might  have  been  sufficient;  but,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  the  precise  point,  at  which  causes  begin  to  operate,  or 
at  which  effects  are  comidete,  I  have  indulged  myself  in 
looking  back  to  the  origin  of  this  famous  republic,  whether 
real  or  fabulous,  intending,  with  a  few  occasional  reflections 
on  the  sources  of  information,  to  leave  the  reader  to  determine, 
at  what  time  he  will  suppose  the  period  of  authentic  history 
to  begin ;  and,  having  contemplated  the  state  in  its  vigour,  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  of  its  ruin  to  begin  their 
operation,  or  to  produce  their  effects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  description,  a  satisfac* 
tory  account  of  a  subject  which  is  in  its  nature  progressive 
and  fluctuating,  or  to  explain  political  establishments  without 
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«oixiQ  reference  to  the  occasioaa  from  whence  they  arose,  I 
have^  upon  these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
first  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration;  and,  together 
with  the  progress  of  political  institutions  in  the  state,  have 
remarked  its  territorial  acquisitions  and  conquests,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  made«  In  proportion  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  history  presents  itself,  I  sliall  wbh,  as  far 
as  my  talents  and  the  materials  belbre  me  allow,  to  fill  up 
the  narration  with  aU  the  detail  that  is  necessary  to  charac- 
terize persons,  or  to  specify  transactions  in  their  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  end ;  without  otherwise  attempting  to  gain  the 
readers  esteem  for  myself,  anticipate  his  judgment,  or  offici- 
ously obtrude  my  own.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  cata- 
strophe is  passed,  I  shall  wish  again  to  contract  my  narration ; 
and,  as  I  open  with  a  summary  account  of  what  preceded  my 
period,  close  with  a  similar  view  of  its  sequel. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  their  settlement  in  the 
end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh,  Olympiad,* 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the 
throne  of  Persia^  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
jera,  and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  profane  history 
whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  minute  and  circum- 
^  stantial;  but,  on  this  account,  is  the  more  to  be  suspected  of 
fiction  :t  and  in  many  parts,  besides  that  of  the  fable,  with 
which  it  is  confessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blameable 
scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the  materials  or  embellishments  of 
a  mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  profane  history  of  the  same  times,  and  labours  under 
the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  other 
nations,  j: 

That  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  small  one,  and — 
came  by  degrees  to  its  greatness,  cannot  be  doubted.     So 
much  we  may  safely  admit  on  the  general  analogy  of  human 
aflFairs,  or  infer,  from  the  continuation   and  recent  marks 
of  a  progress  which  this  people  were  making,  after  they 

•  Dionys.  H»l.  lib.  i. 

t  -Oe  Hemo  et  jRonwlo  ut  aitmt,  appears  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  for 
any  gossipping  tale  of  remote  antiquity.   Vide  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  iii. 
I  Liv,  lib,  vi. 
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became  an  object  of  observation  to  other  nations,^  or  began 
to  keep  records  of  their  own: — That  they  had  been  an  assem- 
blage of  herdsmen  and  warriors,  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
and  of  commercial  arts,  inured  to  depredation  and  violence, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  may  be  safely  admitted ;  because 
we  find  them,  in  the  most  authentic  parts  of  their  story,  yet 
busied  in  supplying  these  defects,  and  coming  forward  in  the 
same  direction,  and  consequendy  proceeding  from  the  same 
orighi,  with  other  rude  nations ;  being,  in  reality,  a  horde  of 
ignorant  barbarians,  though  likely  to  become  an  accomplished 
nation. 

.  In  the  first  accounts  of  their  setdement,  it  is  said  that  they 
mustered  three  thousand  men  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  on 
horseback.f  Their  establishment  being  effected  by  surprise 
or  by  force,  and  their  people  consisting  of  armed  men,  who 
had  every  acquisition  to  make,  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, they  were  naturally  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  country" 
around  them.  They  took  post  on  the  Palatium,  a  small 
height,  among  others,  on  the  Tiber;  which,  according  to 
former  traditions,  had  been  previously  occupied  by  five  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  who,  in  a  countr}^  so  precariously  setded, 
were  frequendy  changing  their  places.j:  Their  city,  humour- 
ing the  form  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood,  was  the  first 
model  of  a  Roman  camp,  fortified  with  a  square  breast-work 
and  ditch,  to  serve  as  an  occasional  retreat  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle.  Their  leader,  or  chief,  was  the  sole  magistrate 
or  officer,  either  civil  or  military.  His  followers  were  disdn- 
guished  into  different  classes  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of 
Patrician  and  Plebeian,  Patron  and  Client.  "  The  patron," 
says  Dionysius, "  was  to  protect,  to  give  counsel;  and,  whether 
*^  present  or  absent,  was  to  his  clients  what  the  father  is  to 
*'  his  family.  The  clients,  in  return,  were  to  contribute  to 
^^  the  support  of  their  patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  chil- 
^^  dren  in  marriage;  and,  in  the  case  of  his  being  taken  by  an 
"  enemy,  were  to  pay  his  ransom;  or,  in  the  case  of  his  being 
*'  condemned  in  a  fine,  were  to  discharge  it  for  him."$ 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  i.  t  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  i. 

t  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  §  Ibid.  lib.  U.  c.  10. 
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The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in  other  rude 
societies,  were  yet  imperfectly  marked.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  to  lead  in  war,  and  to  rule  in  peace ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  no  more  wished  to  deliberate  than 
to  fig^t  alone  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  done  either  occa- 
sionally, yet  numbers  were  ever  ready  to  attend  him  in  both* 
The  people  acknowledged  him  as  their  chieftain,  or  prince ; 
but  they  themselves,  as  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
were  accustomed,  on  remarkable  occasions,  to  assemble ;  and, 
the  whole  being  present,  without  any  concerted  form  of  de- 
mocracy, became  the  sovereign  power,  as  often  as  their 
passions  engaged  them  to  act  in  a  body*  The  superior  class 
oi  the  people  as  naturally  came  to  have  their  meetings  select- 
ed, and  may  have  frequently  assembled  apart,  when  the  occa- 
sion was  not  sufficient  to  require  the  attention  of  the  whole.^ 
Hence,  probably,  the  existence  of  a  senate,  and  of  the  comitia, 
or  popular  assemblies  ;  institutions  of  so  early  a  date  as  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  first  of  their  kings.t 

Even  this  fouAder  of  the  state,  we  are  told,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  ushers,  or  Victors,  carrying  before  him  the  axe 
and  the  rods,  as  the  emblems  af  his  power,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  justice.  The  names  of  the  senators  were  en- 
tered in  a  list,  and  they  were  separately  called  to  their  meet- 
ings. Assemblies  of  the  people  were  proclaimed  at  the  sound 
of  a  horn.  The  citizens  were  distinguished  into  curiae, 
centuries,  and  tribes ;  divisions  under  which  they  formed 
their  several  compartments,  for  military  array,  religious  cere- 
monies, or  political  deliberations.  When  met,  to  decide  on 
any  public  affair,  each  division,  apart,  collected  the  votes  of  its 
members ;  from  thence  formed  an  award  for  the  curiae  or 
century,  and,  by  the  majority  of  these,  determined  the 
whole.  The  curise  were  fraternities,  or  divisions  of  the  peo- 
pk,  which  met  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites :  each 
had  its  separate  priest,  and  place  of  assembly.  When  the 
curiae  were  called  on  matters  of  s^it^.they  retained  part  of 
their  religious  forms,  opened  their  meeting  with  observing 

*  De  minoribus  rebus  principes,  de  majoribus  omnes  consultant.    Tacit,  de 
Moribus  Germ, 
t  Dkmys.  lib.  i. 
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the  auspices,  or  signs  of  futurity,  and  if  these  were  imfa- 
vourabie,  could  not  proceed  on  business*  The  augurs, 
therefore,  in  this  mode  of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  people. 

The  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful  idea,  tt> 
make  power  accompany  wealdi.  The  people  were  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  the  rate  of  their  fortunes :  each 
class  was  divided  into  centuries ;  but  the  number  of  centu* 
ries,  in  the  diiFerent  classes,  was  so  unequal,  that  those  of  the 
first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  whole  ;  and  when 
the  centuries  of  this  class  were  unanimous,  they  decided  the 
question*  By  this  institution,  the  rich  were  masters  of  the 
legislature,  though  not  without  some  compensation  to  the 
poor ;  as  the  several  classes  were  charged  with  taxes  and  pub* 
lie  services,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  were  vest* 
cd  with  powcn 

The  people,  when  thus  assembled,  were  distinguished  in 
fktiT  classes  by  their  ensigns  and  arms,  and,  though  called 
together  on  political  affairs,  were  termed  the  army.* 

In  the  first  ages  of  this  principality,  or  commonwealth,  the 
meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  first  by  curiae,  and  after- 
wards by  centuries.  The  practice  of  voting  by  tribes  was 
of  a  later  date  than  either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular 
party,  to  exclude  the  auspices,  to  level  the  condition  of  ranks, 
and,  by  these  means,  to  turn  the  channels  of  power  in  their 
own  favour.  The  people  were  formed  into  their  classes  and 
centuries,  to  elect  their  officers,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  delibe^' 
rate  on  other  affairs  of  state ;  but  they  did  not,  without  Strugs 
gle  or  contest,  always  acquiesce  in  this  mode  of  assembly* 
The  poorer  citizens  often  insisted  to  be  called  in  the  curite^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the 
rich  would  have  referred  to  the  centuries  alone.  The  ques* 
tion,  on  these  occasions,  went  to  the  foundation  of  the  consti« 
tution,  and  implied  a  doubt  whether  the  state  should  incline 
with  the  preponderailo^'^  numbers,  or  of  property.f 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  c.  16, 17, 18.— Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  43.  Exerclttw. 

t  State  of  the  classes  and  centuries  at  the  establishment  of  Uie  Census ; 

V  V.1. 
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To  these  original  springs  of  the  pcdittcal  frame  may  be 
Joined  those  of  religion,  which,  in  all  governments,  must  have 
a  considerable  force ;  and,  in  this,  have  always  been  supposed 
of  signal  effect,  in  regulating  its  movements*  Here,  indeed, 
there  being  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  authority  of 
augur  and  priest  was  often  united  with  that  of  statesman  or 
magistrate :  and  as,  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen,  notwith- 
standing the  high  measure  of  his  superstition,  die  sword  of 
state  was  preferred  to  the  altar,  the  politician  and  warrior, 
without  adopting  the  interests  of  a  priesthood,  availed  him- 
self  of  the  respect  which  was  paid  to.  religion,  and  made  su- 
perstition itsdLf  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  state.  With 
presages  and  prodigies  he  encouraged  or  restrained  the  peo- 
ple in  their  desires  and  ^rsuits ;  he  bound  them  with  vows 
and  with  oaths,^  to  a  degree  that  has  not  been  equalled  by 
mankind,  in  any  other  instance  ;  insomuch  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  circumstance  in  particular,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  die  seeds  of  Roman  greatness  were  laid  in  the  impUcit 
devotion  with  which  every  citizen  revered  the  sacred  rites  of 
his  country.* 


Valuations. 

CUss. 

Roins,n. 

Sterling. 

1.          8. 

322    18 

242      3 

161      9 

80    14 

35    10 

No.  of  Cent. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6.                  

100,000 
75,000 
50,000 
25,000 
11,000 

98 
21 
21 
21 
^1 
X 

Total, 
First  Class, 

- 

igTrrom 
98  Sub. 

95 
Majority  of  the  first  Class,  3 

A  property  of  100,000  asses,  orpounds  of  copper,  entitled  the  owner  to  a  place 
in  the  first  dais,  75,000  to  a  place  m  the  second,  50,000  to  a  place  in  the  third, 
25,000  to  a  place  in  the'  fourth,  11,000  to  a  place  in  the  fifth,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  having  no  valuation,  or  having  less  than  that  of  the  fifth  class, 
were  thrown  into  the  sixth  or  last  chi^.  The  whole  were  divided  into  193 
centuries,  of  which  the  first  class  contained  80  centuries  of  foot,  and  18  of 
horsemen,  in  all  98  ;  being  a  majority  of  the  whole.  The  sisrth  class  formed 
no  more  than  one  century,  as  appears  from  the  inspection  of  the  preceduig  tabic. 
*  See  MachJavel's  Discourses  on  Livy. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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The  wants,  by  which  the  Romans  were  impelled  in  the 
first  state  of  their  settlement,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
vanquish  their  neig^ibours^  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  For^* 
titude,  accordingly,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  principal 
quality  of  human  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  the 
chief  of  its  fruits.  Every  leader,  who  obtsuned  a  Tictoty^ 
made  his  entry  at  Rome  in  procession ;  and,  in  this,  gave 
rise  to  the  triumph,  which  continued,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  age  of  the  commonwealtK,  to  be  a  principal  object  of  am^^ 
bition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  effect  of  this  and  of  other  prac* 
tices  of  an  early  date  among  the  Romans,  have  represented 
their  founder,  and  his  immediate  successors,  as  phSoaophers^ 
statesmen,  and  aUe  tutors,  who,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of 
the  consequences,  suggested  the  maxims  which  gave  so  hap* 
py  a  turn  to  die  minds  of  men  in  this  infimt  republic  They 
are  said  to  have  taught,  diat  by  frugality  and  valour  the  Ro* 
mans  were  to  subdue  the  world :  that  they  oug^t  not  to  lay 
waste  the  lands  which  they  conquered,  but  to  possess  them 
with  colonies  of  their  own  people :  that  they  ought  not  to  slay 
the  vanqiushed,  but  to  cherish  their  eaptivesi,  and  transport 
them  to  Rome,  as  an  accession  to  the  number  of  their  own 
citizens :  that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  when  they  had  re- 
ceived any  wrong,  nor  to  commence  hosdfides  until  they  had 
demanded,  and  had  been  refused,  reparation  of  wrong  they  had 
suffered.  In  whatsoever  degree  we  suppose  these  maxims  to 
have  been  expressed  or  understood  in  the  councils  of  Rome, 
it  is  cert£un  that  the  generdi  conduct  of  the  state,  in  particu- 
lars to  which  the  maxims  relate,  was  sufficient  to  have  sug* 
gested  the  idea  that  they  were  known,  and  adopted  on  a  deli' 
berate  principle  of  government. 

To  the  other  wise  or  fortunate  customs,  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  early  times  of  Rome,  we  may  join  that  of 
the  Census ;  by  which  the  people,  at  eveiry  period  of  five 
years,  took  a  regular  account  of  the  numbers  and  estates  of 
their  citizens,  as  the  best  measure  they  could  have  of  their 
owi\  progress  or  decline,  mad  the  surest  test  of  their  felicity 
and  good  conduct,  as  a  nation* 

The  Romans  reckoned,  in  the  first  period  of  their  history^ 
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A  succesaion  of  saren  kings ;  *  to  each  of  trhom  tbejr  ascribed 
die  mvendon  ot  their  several  intdtutions*  To  Romulus 
they  ascribed  the  mixed  form  of  their  goverament,  the  esta^ 
Uishmeot  of  the  aemrte  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  dis* 
tinctions  of  patrician  and  plebeian  with  the  relations  of 
patron  and  client*  To  Kama,  die  religion  of  the  pecqdoi 
and  their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Servius  TuUius,  the  census^ 
or  perodicsl  muster;  and  so  on*  But  whether  we  suppose 
Aiese  institutions  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of  patticular 
occasions,  or  the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  of  all  their  effects,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  institutions  existed  at  an  early  period,  and  served  as  the 
foundation  of  diat  policy  which  long  continued  to  distinguish 
the  Roman  state* 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  smd  to  have  lasted  two  faun« 
dred  and  forty-four  years ;  a  period  in  which  die  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  die  extent  of  their  setdement,  had  gready  in^ 
creased*  During  this  period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  theii* 
neighbours  to  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  dieir  own  people  to 
occupy  setdements  abroad.  By  die  inrolment  of  aliens,  diey 
procured  a  certain  increase  of  people  ;  and  by  spreading  their 
colonies  around,  they  made  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  ex* 
tended  the  nursery  of  Roman  citizens*  We  find,  neverthe- 
less, that,  by  the  last  part  of  diis  policy,  th^y  incurred  a  dan* 
ger  of  losing  die  people  whom  they  thus  established,  or  bred 
up,  innewsetdements  apart,  however  litde  removed  from  the 
metropolis*  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  citizens  of  one  place,  and  the  inhabitants  of  another* 
In  departing  from  Rome^  the  colonists  ceased  to  be  inroUed 
in  any  tribe  or  ward  of  diat  city,  or  of  its  district  j  or  to  be 
ranked' in  any  class  of  the  people.  They  ceased,  of  course, 
to  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  any  of  the  assemblies,  and  these 
they  no  longer  attended.  They  cherished  notions,  by  degrees, 
of  an  interest  separate  from  that  of  their  original  country  ;  so 
much,  diat  the  colonies  which  had  been  planted  under  the 
auspices  of  one  prince,  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
his  successors ;  and  conquests,  where  Roman  citizens  had 

*  Romulus,  Numa,  Tullos  HostiUus^  AntHs  Martitn,  Tarqiuniiik  PnacQ 
ScTvliu  TuUius,  Tarqtunius  Supeibus. 
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been  planted,  in  order  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection,  were 
sometimes  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  colony  took  a  part 
in  the  discontents  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to  restrain,  and 
became  parties  in  their  quarrel  with  Rome.^  But,  notwith- 
standing frequent  instances  of  this  sort,  among  the  Roman 
colonies,  the  memory  of  dieir  descent,  and  the  ties  of  coiw 
sanguinity,  the  pride  of  their  distinction  as  Romans,  the  capa^ 
city  in  which  every  colonist  stood,  of  being  reinstated  in  the 
rolls  of  the  people  at  Rome,  for  the  most  part  preserved 
their  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  made  then^ 
still  a  part  of  her  strengdi,  and  a  principal  source  of  her 
greatness.  j 

During  this  period  of  the  kingly  government,  the  numbers 
that  were  inrolled,  in  the  city  and  its  territory,  increased,  from 
three  thousand  and  two  hundred,  to  eighty  thousand  men,  of 
an  age  fit  to  carry  arms^f  The  number  of  Roman  tribes  or 
wards  of  the  city  was  augmented  fit)m  three  to  twenty-one. 
The  kingdom  itself  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Latium^ 
and  had  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  whole  of  it.  The  city 
of  Rome  was  become  the  principal  resort  of  all  the  Latin 
confederates,  the  place  of  their  meetings,  for  devotion  or  plea- 
sure, and  the  seat  of  their  political  consultations.]: 

To  accommodate  and  secure  this  populous  and  growing 
community,  several  of  the  heights,  contiguous  to  their  original 
setdement,  were,  during  the  same  period,  successively  occu- 
pied ;  the  marshes  between  them  were  drained  by  excavations 
and  works  of  great  magnificence,  of  which  a  part  is  visible, 
and  more  may  be  supposed  still  entire.  The  city  itself,  in- 
stead of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  surrounded  with  towers  and 
battlements  of  hewn  stone.} 

•  Liv.  lib.  ui.  c.  4.        f  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  44.         \  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  p.  250. 

I  The  stones  employed  in  building  these  original  walls  of  Rome  were  said 
eetdi  t^  have  been  sufficient  to  load  a  cart. 

The  common  sewers  were  executed  at  a  gpreat  expense.  It  w^as  proposed 
th^t  they  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay. 
(Plni*  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  15.)  When  these  common  sewers  came  to  be  obstructed, 
or  out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  censors  contracted  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents^  or  about-j^.  193,000,  for  clearing  and  repairing  them.  (Dionys.  Hal.  lib. 
jji*  c.  670  They  were  again  inspected  at  the  accession  of  Augustus  Cxsar ;  and 
clearing  their  passages  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.    H« 
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"So  far  it  appears,  that,  while  e^eiy  successive  prince  graF 
tifiedhis  own  ambition,  by  subduing^  some  neighbouring  dis- 
trict or  village,  and  brought  an  accession  of  riches  or  territory 
to  his  country,  the  genius  of  monarchy  was  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  rising  empire:  but  when"^ princes  became 
satiated  with  conquests  abroad,  or  began  to  meditate  schemes 
to. increase  their  own  importance  at  home,  their  ambition 
took  a  different  direction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making  the 
kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more  subservient  to  their 
own  pleasure.  Under  this  direction  of  the  monarch's  am* 
hition,  the  state,  as  Montesquieu  observes,  was  likely  to 
become  stationary,  or  even  to  decline*  A  revolution  thera^ 
fore  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prolong  its  progress. 

is  said  to  have  tumed  the  course  of  seven  rivers  into  these  subterraneous  canals, 
to  have  made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  actually  passed  in  barges  under  the 
streets  and  buUdings  of  Rome.  These  works  are  still  supposed  to  remain ;  but, 
as  they  exceed  the  power  and  resources  of  the  present  city  to  keep  them  m  repait, 
they  aie  concealed  ftom  the  view,  except  at  one  er  two  places.  They  woe, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  greatness,  and  still  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  the  woild  (Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  38.) ;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  have  been  works  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  whose  territory  did,  not  extend,  in  any  direction, 
above  sixteen  miles;  and,  on  this  supposition,  they  must  have  been  made  to 
acconomodate  a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  cattle,  herds- 
men, and  banditti.  Rude  nations  sometimes  exedute  works  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, as  fortresses  and  temples,  for  the  purposes  of  superstition  or  war ;  but 
seldom  palaces,  and  still  more  seldom  works  of  mere  convenience  and  cleanliness ; 
in  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  question  the  authority  of  tractition,  in  respect  to  this  singular  monu- 
ment of  antHjuity,  which  so  greatly  exceeds  what  many  well  accommodated 
cities  of  modem  Europe  have  undertaken  for  their  own  conveniency.  And 
as  those  works  arc  still  entire,  and  may  continue  so  for  thousands  of  years,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  they  existed  even  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Romulus, 
and  may  have  been  the  remams  of  a  more  ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  whk:U 
the  followers  of  Romulus  settled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy  owns,  that  the  common  sewers  were  not  ac- 
commodated to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  laid  out  in  his  time ;  they  were 
carried  in  directions  across  the  streets,  and  passed  under  buildings  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  This  derangement,  indeed,  he  imputes  to  the  hasty  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls ;  but  haste,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  foundations,  or  at  least  not  to  change 
them  so  much  as  to  cross  the  direction  of  former  streets.  When  the  only 
remaining  accounts  o  an  ancient  monument  are  absurd  or  incredible,  it  fol. 
lows,  of  coui^,  that  the  real  account  of  the  times,  in  which  it  was  erected,  is 
not  k^own. 
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Such  «n  event,  we  ure  told,  took  its  rise  from 
*  the  resentments  of  the  peopl^,  eatcited  by  abuses 
of  power,  and  was  hastened,  by  a  momentary  indignation^ 
roused  by  an  insult  offered  by  a  son  of  the  king  to  a  Romait 
matron.  As  the  political  evils,  whieh  this  revolution  was 
intended  to  remedy,  were,  the  state  of  degradation  and  weaJt' 
-ness^  to  which  the  senate  had  been  reduced^  the  usurpation  of 
here^tary  succession  to  the  crovmj  and  the  general  abuses  of 
govemmenty  suitable  remedies  were  sought  for  to  these  res>* 
pective  evils,  by  restoring  the  numbers  and  power  of  the 
senate  ,by  abolishing  the  royal^,  and  by  erecting  an  elective 
and  temporary  magistracy. 

The  principal  part  of  the  new  estaUisfament  consisted 
in  substituting  the  consuls,  two  annual  magistrates,  in  place 
of  the  king.  These  officers  were  chosen  in  the  assembly  of 
the  centuries.  The  officer  who  was  to  preside  at  the  election 
erected  his  standard,  and  pitched  his  tent,  in  the  field  of 
Mars,*  a  nveadow  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber^ 
4dx>ve  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to  this  standard,  in  arms, 
and,  distinguished  by  the  ensigns  and  armour  of  their  different 
classes,  proceeded^to  make  their  election. ' 

That  the  city  might  not  be  surprised,  while  its  defenders 
were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard  was  posted,  with  its 
colours  displayed,  on  the  Janiculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of 
the  Tiber,  which  overlooked  the  river  and  contiguous  plains. 
I.f  an  enemy  appeared  during  the  election,  the  guard  had  orders 
to  strike  their  ensign ;  and  on  this  signal,  every  century  repaired 
to  its  post  of  alarm,  and  questions  of  state  were  suspended  until 
the  danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  an  article  of  supers 
stition,  that  the  centuries  could  not  proceed  in  any  business 
without  having  an  ensign  displayed  on  the  Janiculum,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  any  person,  by  striking  the  ensign,  to  break 
up  an  assembly  of  the  people :  and  this  expedient,  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  any  business,  was  accordingly  employed  by 
the  opposite  parties,  at  different  times,  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.f 

It  was  meant,  that  the  consuls  should  succeed  to  all  the 
powers  of  the  king;  and  in  order  to  enforce  their  authorit)^, 

*  Campus  Martiu«^  t  ^^  ch^P^  ^i* 
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a  penalty  of  five  oxen  and  two  sheep  was  denounced  against 
every  po^on  who  refused  to  obey  them*^  Their  joint  and 
divided  command,  widi  the  limited  duration  of  a  year,  whidi 
was  to  be  their  term  in  office,  were  diougbt  suficient  securities 
against  the  abase  of  their  power. 

The  administration,  by  diis  revolution,  devolved  on  the 
senate  and  nobles*  The  plebeians,  indeed,  in  the  formadoa 
of  their  new  constitution,  were  favoured  by  die  admission  of 
a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  fill  up  the  senate,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king;  and  the 
least  considerable  citizen  was  declared,  in  case  of  ctpprtMum 
or  grievance,  to  have  a  rig^t  of  a|^al  from  any  sentence  or 
command  of  the  magistrate,  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
large*  This  was  understood  to  be  die  great  charter  of  the 
Roman  people*  But  the  patricians  alone  could  be  chosen 
into  the  newly  established  offices  of  state.  They  done  were 
to  furnish  the  ordinwy  succession  of  members  to  die  senate^ 
and^  by  their  inrolment  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  to  have 
a  decided  majority  in  sll  the  meetings  or  cemiHa  of  the  cen* 
turies  ;t  that  is,m  all  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  were  called 
to  elect  officers  of  state,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  judge  of  appeals. 
By  these  several  provisions  in  their  favour,  the  patriciana 
were  in  possession  of  a  complete  aristocracy,  which  they 
claimed  as  hereditary  in  their  families,  but  which,  in  the  con* 
course  of  such  active  spirits,  so  closely  compressed,  they'were 
not  likely  to  retain,  widiout  much  discontent  and  animositf 
on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 

«  Fhttaxcli.  ia  Vits  PdblicpU.  t  Dkmys.  Hsl.  Hk,  t. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Form  of  the  Re/iublic^-^Dissention  of  Partiea.^Fir9t  Dictator^^^Se^ 
.  cession  of  Plebeians, — Tribunes  of  the  People. — Their  Objects^^Dis- 
tribution  of  Com. — Division  of  Landsw^Pretensions  of  the  Ple^ 
beians. — Commission  to  compile Laws.^^Decenwirs .-^Twelve  Tables. 
"^Intermarriage  of  Ranks. ^^Claim  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Consulate. 
-"■"MiUtary  or  Consular  Tribunes^^^Censors. — JEdiles^^^Prefectws 
Annwi^^-^^Fo/rtune  of  the  RefiubHc.'^Reduction  of  Veia. — Destruc* 
turn  of  Rome  by  the  GatUs, ^Rebuilding  of  the  City. 

THE  government  of  Rome,  as  it ^ is  represented 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  was  become  en- 
tirely aristocratical.  The  nobles  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  office,  without  any  third  party  to  hold  the  balance  between 
themselves  and  the  people.  The  consuls  were  the  sole  exe- 
<:utive  magistrates,  and  the  only  ministers  of  the  senate ;  they 
were  understood  to  come  in  place  of  the  king;  performed  all 
the  functions  of  royalty;  and,  in  die  manner  of  the  kings,  to 
whom  they  succeeded,  united  in  their  own  persons  all  the  dig* 
nities  of  the  state,  those  of  JudgCy  Magistrate^  and  Militartf 
Leader. 

Such,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  commonwealth,  was, 
both  in  respect  of  government  and  manners,  the  simplicity  or 
rudeness  of  this  community.  The  people,  however,  in  their 
new  situation,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  affairs,  by  the  con* 
test  of  their  parties,  and  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  were  sue* 
cessively  and  speedily  led,  to  a  variety  of  establishments,  in 
which  they  separated  the  departments  of  state,  more  equally 
distributed  its  powers,  filled  up  the  lists  of  office,  and  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  to  wield  with  advantage  their  strength,  as  it 
increased,  and  to  av^l  themselves  of  every  circumstance  that 
occun-ed  in  their  favour. 

White  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by  continual  in- 
Tasions,  to  recover  his  power,  disputes  arose  between  the  par- 
ties who  hud  joined  to  expel  him;*  creditors,  supported  by 

•  In  thrtic  original  disputes  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  at  Rome,  it 
W  implied  that  they  freijiiently  or  commonly  stood  in  the  relation  of  creditor  and 
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the  aristocracy,  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  full  posses- 
sion, became  severe  in  exacting  the  payment  of  debts^^^,  in 
the  quality  of  patrons,  laid  claim  to  more  than  the  clients  w^re 
willing  to  pay.*  The  state  was  distracted  at  once  by  its  ene- 
mies from  abroad,  and  by  the  dissention  of  parties  at  home. 
The  authority  of  the  new  government  not  being  sufficient  to 
contend  with  these  difficulties,  the  senate  resolved  to  place 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  for  a  limited  time,  under 
the  power  of  a  single  person,  who,  with  the  title  of  Dictator, 
or  master  of  the  people,f  should,  at  his  pleasiure,  if,  c,  452 
dispose  of  the  state,  and  of  all  its  resourses.  or  4554 

debtor^  as  well  as  of  patron  and  client.  And  we  may  account  for  this  circumstanc* 
in  either  of  two  ways,  first,  by  supposing  that  the  client  was,  in  some  degree,  tri- 
butary to  his  patron,  as  the  vassal  was  tributary  to  hi*  lord  in  the  original  state  of 
modem  nations.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  laid  some  foundation  for  this 
suppoution,  in  the  passage  above  cited.  Or  we  may  suppose,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  debts  in  question  were  money  or  effects  actually  borrowed  by  the  client 
and  lent  by  the  patron.  The  first  supposition  is  most  agreeable  to  the  manners 
of  modem  times ;  but  the  last  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  original 
state  of  the  Romans,  and  of  ancient  republics  in  general.  Among  them  the  great 
distinction  of  persons  was  that  between  freemen  and  slaves.  The  rich  freeman 
was  supplied  with  every  thing  he  wanted  by  the  labour  of  his  slaves.  The  neces- 
utous  freeman  toiled  with  his  own  hands  in  labouring  a  small  piece  of  ground,  or 
in  tending  a  few  beasts.  He  had  no  trade  or  handicraft,  by  which  to  supply  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  or  by  which,  as  in  modern  times,  to  make  them  his  debtors. 
When  he  wanted  their  aid,  be  was  obliged  to  borrow ;  and  there  was,  perhap9» 
but  one  occasion  on  which  he  had  credit  for  this  purpose ;  when  he  was  going  to 
war,  and  when  he  had  both  a  reasonable  excuse  for  borrowing  and  a  probable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay,  perhaps  with  interest,  from  the  spoils  of  an  enemy. 
But  when  his  hopes  failed,  he  might  l)ev:ome  insolvent,  and  exposed  to  all  the  seve- 
rities of  which  we  read  such  complaints  m  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history. 

There  is,  throughout  this  history,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  popular  party 
were  on  the  side  of  the  debtor.  The  prejudices  of  this  party  operated  against  the 
exaction  of  payment.  Their  influence  was  employed  in  reducing  the  interest  of 
money ;  in  having  it  abolished,  and  in  having  it  detested,  under  the  invidious  ap- 
pellatioii  of  usury.  They  even  strove,  on  occasion,  to  abolish  debts :  but  the  result 
was  &r  from  being  favourable  to  the  necessitous  borrower  { he  was  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  risk,  the  penalties,  and  the  obloquy,  to  which  the  lender  was  exposed  in 
transgressmg  the  laws. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  v.  f  Magister  populi. 

^  The  date  of  the  nomination  of  the  first  dictator  is  uncertain.    Liv.  lib.  ii. 
^ome  place  it  nine  years  after  thf  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  Dionys.  12  years. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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This  officer  was  invested  with  power  to  punish  the  disor* 
derly^  without  trial  and  without  appeal;  to  arm  the  people,  and 
to  employ  their  forces  on  any  service;  to  name  his  own  sub- 
stitute, or  second  in  command;  and  to  act  without  being,  even 
at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accountable  either  to  the  senate  or 
to  the  people.  The  circumstances,  that  were  probably  acciden* 
tal  in  the  first  nomination  of  this  extraordinary  officer,  were 
afterwards  repeated,  as  unalterable  forms,  in  every  successive 
appointment  of  the  same  kind.  It  became  the  prerogative  of 
the  senate  to  resolve  that  a  dictator  should  be  named,  and  of 
the  consul  to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  dead  of  night  ;^  and  as  soon  as  the  nomination  was  known, 
the  lictors,  or  ministers  of  justice,  armed  with  their  axes  and 
rods,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary  magistrate,  to  attend  this 
temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  was  the  first  political  expedient  to  which  die  state 
was  directed  by  the  exigency  of  its  new  government.  The 
precedent  came  to  be  repeatedly  followed  in  times  of  calamity 
or  public  alarm;  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were  occa- 
sionally entrusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole  security  of  their 
personal  characters,  or  on  that  of  the  short  duration  of  their 
trust,  which  was  limited  to  six  months.  This  institution  was 
devised  by  the  senate,  to  repress  the  disorders  which  broke 
out  among  the  people,  and  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  common- 
wealth against  its  enemies.  The  next  was  of  a  different  na- 
ture, and  was  tneant  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  lords. 

The  inferior  class  of  the  people,  almost  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  new  government,  soon  found  that  under  its  influence 
they  had  more  oppression  to  dread  from  their  patrons,  than 
they  had  ever  experienced  from  the  prince  they  had  banished. 
So  long  as  the  l^ing  and  the  senate  shared  in  the  powers  of 
the  state,  the  one  took  part  with  the  people,  when  the  other 
attempted  to  oppress  them;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  interest 
and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the  nobles,  by  supporting 
the  plebeians  against  them.  This  effect  of  the  monarchy  still, 

*  Liv.  lib.  viii.  c.  20.  &  lib.  ix.  c  2& 
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in  Bome  jneasure,  remained,  so  long  as  the  exiled  king  was 
alive,  maintained  his  pretensions,  and  made  the  united  ser- 
vices of  the  people  necessary  to  the  senate.  During  this 
period  the  patricians  were  still  on  their  guard,  and  were 
cautious  not  to  <^end  the  people;  but  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  in  consequence  of  the  security  which  the  new 
government  derived  from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed 
themselves  of  their  power,  and  enforced  their  claims  on  the 
people  with  extreme  severity.  In  the  capacity  of  creditors, 
they  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  enslaved  those  who  were 
indebted  to  them,  and  held  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-citizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  plebeians 
was  alarmed ;  they  saw  more  formidable  enemies  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  ow;i  nobility  than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation 
whatever.  When  the  republic  was  attacked,  they  accordingly 
refused  to  arm  in  its  defence.  Many,  who  had  already  suf- 
fered under  the  rod  of  their  creditors,  when  called  upon  to 
enlist,  shewed  their  limbs,  galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with 
the  stripes  which  they  had  received  by  command  of  their  n^er^ 
ciless  patrons. 

These  distractions,  joined  to  die  actual  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  obliged  the  senate  to  have  recourse  to  their 
lately  adopted  expedient,  of  committing  themselves  and  the 
state  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator:  and,  repeating  this  mea? 
sure  as  often  as  occasion  required,  the  people,  though  refrac* 
tory,  were  awed  by  the  aspect  of  so  formidable  a  power. 
But  in  one  instance,  in  order  to  mix  insinuation  with  the 
terrors  of  such  a  magistra,cy,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius, 
a  person  whose  name  was  already  known  to  the  plebeians, 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  his  family.  This 
of&cer  had  credit  enough  with  the  people  to  prevail  on  them 
to  take  arms,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  repel  an  enemy, 
by  whom  the  state  was  invaded :  but,  upon  his  return  from 
the  war,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he  made  a  speech 
to  exculpate  himself,  and  laid  down  his  power.  The  citizens 
who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  being  still  in  the  field,  and, 
without  any  orders  to  disband,  suspecting  diat  the  senate. 
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under  pretence  of  some  war  on  the  frontier,  meant  to  remove 
them  from  the  city,  ran  to  their  arms;  and  if  they  had  not 
been  restrained  by  their  military  oath,  and  the  respect  which 
they  paid  to  the  government  of  their  country,  mast  have 
entered  the  gates  by  force.  But,  under  the  impression  of 
these  motives,  they  fled  from  the  walls,  instead  of  invading 
them,  retired  beyond  the  Anio,  and  took  possession  of  a 
little  eminence  on  its  bank,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,* 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  HilL  Their 
oflScers  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return 
to  their  duty;  but  were  told,  that  no  duty  was  owing  to  a 
government  which  had  withdrawn  its  protection,  and  en- 
couraged oppression ;  that  free  citizens  own  no  country,  in 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their  freedom*  ''  To 
**  what  purpose,"  said  Sicinius  Bellutus,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  this  mutiny,  "  recal  us  to  a  city,  from  which  you 
**  have  already  forced  us  to  fly,  by  your  extortion?  By  what 
*'  new  assurance  can  you  persuade  us  to  rely  on  a  faith,  which 
*'  you  have  repeatedly  broken?  By  what  charm  can  you 
**  engage  us  in  support  of  a  commonwealth,  of  which  you 
"  will  not  allow  us  to  be  members?  You  mean  to  engross  all 
"  the  fruits  which  are  to  be  reaped  in  your  country;  and  it 
*^  is  well.  We  shall  leave  you  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mean  to 
"  interrupt  your  enjoyments." 

This  secession  of  a  great  body  of  the  people,  having  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  and  in  this  time  received  a  constant 
accession  of  numbers  from  the  city,  and  from  the  contiguous 
fields,  threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder;  exposed 
its  lands  to  be  neglected  or  pillaged  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  ravaged  by  numerous  enemies,  who  took  this  opportunity 
to  invade  it  without  opposition. 

The  patricians  had  sufiicient  force  in  their  own  body,  and 
in  that  of  their  faithful  retainers,  to  guard  the  avenues  of 
the  city,  and  to  secure  it  from  surprise  :  but  being  reduced 
to  great  difiicultics,  for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  sub- 
sistence, and  apprehending  still  greater  from  the  interruption 
of  labour,  and  the  -suspension  of  government,  they  came  to 

•  Cicero,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c.  14.— Mons  Saccr. 
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a  resolution  to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  raised  Sp.  Cassius,  a  person  who,  though 
of  a  patrician  family,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  people,  to 
the  office  of  consul.  They  agreed  to  mitigate  the  severities 
which  they  had  hitherto  practised  against  insolvent  debtors, 
and  to  release  such  of  them  as  were  actually  in  bonds,  or  had 
been  destined  to  slavery. 

With  these  concessions,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  camp, 
and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in  which  the  plebeians  obtained, 
not  only  a  fiill  acknowledgment  of  their  privileges;  but,  what 
was  of  more  consequence,  a  power  of  forming  themselves 
into  assemblies  apart  from  the  nobles,*  and  of  electing  annual 
magistrates,  or  representatives  of  their  own  order,  to  guard 
and  watch  over  their  separate  rights.  '*  Your  consuls,"  they 
said,  *'  are  not  so  much  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth, 
**  as  the  heads  of  a  faction;  and,  in  all  questions  that  relate  to 
"  the  people,  are  parties,  rather  than  judges.  It  is  reasonable 
*'  that  we  too  have  a  head,  or  representation,  in  the  com- 
**  monwealth,  under  which  we  may  act,  at  least,  in  our  own 
**  defence." 

In  return  to  this  well-advised  and  specious  requisition, 
the  tribunitian  power  wa^  established,  and  with  it  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of  much  harm,  to  the 
commonwealth.  Great  part  of  the  last  might  have  been 
prevented,  if  the  plebeians,  now  in  possession  of  a  right  to 
nominate  delegates  to  act  in  behalf  of  their  interests,  had  from 
thenceforward  been  content  with  the  power  of  election  merely, 
had  discontinued  their  own  collective  assemblies  for  any  othe^ 
purpose,  and  increased  the  number  of  their  tribunes,  to  a 
just  representation  of  their  whole  body.  The  return,  how- 
ever, was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
people  were  far  from  renouncing  their  right  of  assembling 
in  a  collective  body;  and,  instead  of  a  representation  to 
support  and  preserve  their  order,  with  steadiness  and  with 
moderation,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who,  from 
thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular  tumult,  and  to 
raise  every  wind  of  contention  into  a  storm. 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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The  tribunes  were  authorized,  at  their  first  institution,  to 
forbid,  or  to  restrain,  any  measures  which  they  thought 
hazardous,  or  injurious  to  the  rights  of  their  constituents, 
but  not  to  propose  any  law,  nor  to  move  any  positive  resolu- 
tion. They  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their  powers  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  or  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city  for 
the  whole  of  a  single  day,  except  in  their  attendance  on  the 
festival  of  the  Latin  allies,  where  the  presence  of  all  the 
Roman  magistrates,  without  exception,  was  required.  Though 
their  power  was  merely  restrictive,  in  this  cs^acity  it  had  no 
bounds.  A  single  tribune  might  stop  the  proceedings  of 
his  own  body,  or  even  of  the  whole  people  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  patrician  nutgis- 
trates.  In  the  exercise  of  this  last  part  of  their  trust,  though 
not  permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  mix  with  the 
senators,  they  had  places  assigned  them  at  the  doors  of  the 
senate-house;  from  which,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  they  were 
to  observe,  and  on  occasion  to  stop,  the  proceedings  of  their 
lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  thus  destined  to  withstand  the  ex- 
ertions of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on  the  most  dangerous 
occasions,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  axe  and  the  sword  of 
their  adversaries,  it  was  tliought  necessary  to  guard  their 
persons  with  the  most  sacred  fences  of  religion  and  law. 
For  this  purpose,  an  inviolable  rule  was  prescribed  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Let  no  one  offer  violence  to  the  person 
of  a  tribune;  neither  kill  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed; 
neither  strike  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck.  Let  the 
person  who  offends  against  this  law  be  accursed;  let  his  effects 
be  held  sacred  to  pious  uses;  and  let  every  one  pursue  him 
to  de'ath," 

To  render  this  act  irrevocable,  a  solemn  oath  for  the 
perpetual  observance  of  it  was  imposed,  and  dreadful  impre- 
cations were  denounced  against  any  person,  who  should  pro- 
pose to  repeal  so  sacred  a  law  ;*  and,  such  was  the  effect  of 
these  precautions,  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  that, 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  p.  410. 
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in  times  of  the  republic,  persond  obnoxious  to  public  justice 
could  not  be  punished,  while  they  continued  to  bear  this 
inviolable  character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  after 
they  had  removed  all  the  other  props  of  the  republic,  found, 
under  this  sacred  title  of  tribune,  a  refuge  to  their  own 
crimes  and  oppressions,  or  a  protection  from  the  designs  of 
assassins,  or  the  resentment  of  those  they  had  offended  by 
their  tyranny.  ^  n 

The  college  of  tribunes,  at  its  institutibiywas  not  limited 
to  any  precise  number  of  members.  It  consist«(|,  at  first,  of 
such  persons  as  had  been  most  active  in  procuring  its  esta- 
blishment, and  continued  to  be  filled  with  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  the  commons,  the  number  being  three,  or  more, 
according  as  persons  appeared  in  the  way  to  this  honor.  But, 
in  process  of  Ume,^  both  the  plebeians,  who  aeg^ired  to  this 
distinction,  and  the  patricians,  who  were  zealous  of  it,  con- 
spired to  augment  the  number; — ^the  first,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  their  own  preferment;  and  the  second,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled,  on  occasion,  to  weaken 
their  enemies,  by  disuniting  them,  and  procuring  the  negative 
of  a  part,  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  whole.  This 
sacred  college  was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  to  ten; 
and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  the  elections  should  not 
stop  short  of  this  number.* 

Patricians  could  neither  elect,  nor  be  elected,  into  this 
office  ;f  although,  in  the  midst  of  irregularities  incident  to  all 
.unformed,  especially  to  all  popular,  governments,  some  ex- 
ceptions are  mentioned,  even  to  the  last  part  of  this  rule. 
The  tribunes  were  at  first  appointed  in  the  curia,  a  mode  of 
assembly,  in  which  the  vote  of  the  poorest  citizen  was  equal  ^ 
to  that  of  the  most  wealthy ;  but  in  which  the  patricians,  not 
only  by  their  influence,  but  by  holding  the  auspices,  were 
supposed  to  have  an  undue  advantage ;  and  therefore,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  this  election,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change 
the  assembly  of  the  curiae  into  that  of  the  tribes,  unawed  by 

•  Lex  Trebonia.    Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  65. 
t  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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authority,  and  unrestrained  by  auspices,  which  the  patrician 
augurs  pronounced.* 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  magistracy,  while 
the  state  yet  knew  of  no  otlier  officer  besides  the  consuls 
and  the  quaestors;  of  whom  the  last,  even  under  the  kings^ 
had  been  employed  as  a  species  of  commissaries,  or  providers 
for  the  army.  The  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  senate,  to 
quiet  the  animosity  of  parties ;  but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to 
render  the  contest  between  them  more  equal,  and  to  multiply 
the  subjects  of  dispute.  The  tribunes  being  vested  with 
power  to  assemble  the  people,  could  not  long  be  confined  to 
the  mere  negative,  with  which  they  were  at  first  entrusted ; 
nor  was  it  easy,  on  every  occasion,  to  distinguish  the  mea- 
sures of  attack  from  those  of  defence ;  and  the  party  of  the 
plebeians,  with  these  officers  at  their  head,  were  then  in  a 
posture,  not  only  to  preserve  their  own  rights,  but  likewise 
to  gain  to  their  order  continual  accessions  of  privilege  and 
power.  Happily  for  the  state,  there  was  yet  much  ground  of 
this  sort  to  be  gained  for  the  people,  without  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  good  order,  or  encroaching  on  the  authority  of 
equitable  government. 

The  popular  leaders  in  this  career  had  to  break  through 
the  bar  of  hereditary  distinction,  which,  contraiy  to  the  genius 
of  die  republic,  it  was  pretended,  no  personal  merit,  and  no 
measure  of  ability  could  remove.  One  of  the  first  steps  they 
made  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  was  to  preclude  eveiy  other 
power  in  the  state  from  a  negative  on  their  own  proceedings. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  enacted,  by  the  authoritj'  of  the 
tribes,  that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary 
fine,  should  interrupt  a  tribune,  while  he  was  speaking  to  the 
people.f  Being  thus  provided  against  interruption,  as  they 
were,  by  a  former  law,  against  violence  to  their  persons, 
they  not  only  took  up  the  complaints  of  their  constituents, 
but  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them;  and,  at 
every  succession  to  office,  endeavoured  to  signalize  their 
term,  by  some  additional  establishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

*  Dionys.  Ilal.  lib.  Lx.  p.  65.  f  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  viL 
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commons:  they  even  interrupted  the  state,  in  its  councils 
and  military  operations,  and,  almost  in  every  instance,  hung 
upon  the  wheels  of  government,  until  the  grievances  they 
complained  of  were  redressed,  or  the  demands  they  made 
were  complied  with. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  plebeian  officers,  whose 
aid,  the  tribunes  alleged,  was  necessary  to  diemselves,  they, 
soon  after  their  own  institution,  procured  that  of  the 
aediles,  who  were  to  inspect  the  markets,  and  have 
charge  of  the  public  buildings  and  public  shows.  Being  sub- 
ordinate to  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the  consuls,  these 
officers  acted,  upon  occasion,  in  what  related  to  the  policy  of 
the  town,  as  assistants  to  both.* 

As  Rome  was  a  place  of  arms,  and  subsisted,  in  some 
measure,  by  public  magazines;  as  settlements,  won  from  the 
enemy,  were  often  to  be  disposed  of  to  citizens;  as  its  in- 
stitutions were  yet  new  and  incomplete ;  and,  as  the  patricians 
still  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  dignities  of 
state,  diere  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of  the  public  ;— 
the  distribution  of  com  from  the  granaries,  the  division  of 
conquered  lands,  the  defects  of  the  laws,  and  the  yet  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates^ 

The  qualification  of  candidates,  for  the  office  of  consul, 
furnished,  during  some  ages,  the  subject  of  continual  debates, 
and  frequentiy  exposed  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  if 
they  escaped  the  sword  of  an  enemy  from  abroad,  to  perish 
by  their  own  diasentions  at  home.  Their  civil  and  military 
transactions  were  constantly  blended  together.  The  senate 
frequendy  involved  the  state  in  war,  in  order  to  suspend  its 
intestine  divisions;  and  the  people  as  often  took  occasion, 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  community  was  involved 
by  its  enemies,  to  extort  a  compliance  with  their  own  de- 
mands. 

The  first  subject  of  contention,  that  arose  after  the  in- 
stitution of  the  tribunes,  was  a  sequel  of  the  troubles  which 
had  preceded  this  famous  establishment.     The  secession  of 

•  Dionys.  HaJ.  lib,  vi. 
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the  people  took  place  in  autumn,  the  usual  sefed-tlirie  in  ItSly; 
and  the  labours  of  that  season  having  b^eri  Accordingly  inter- 
rupted, the  city  was  threatened  with  fa!mine ;  and  the  senate 
exerted  all  its  industry  in  guarding  against  this  evil.*  Aftet 
the  public  granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  question,  upon  what  terms,  and  at  what  price,  the  poorer 
citizens  should  be  supplied  from  thence.  Their  pretended 
insolence,  in  the  late  mutiny,  and  the  part  which  they  them- 
selves, by  suspending  the  labours  of  the  field,  had  taken, 
in  bringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were  menaced, 
were,  in  this  deliberation,  fully  stated  against  them.  The 
opportunity  was  thought  to  be  fair,  to  recal  the  several  con- 
cessions which  had  been  extorted  from  the  senate,  and,  in 
particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part  with  their  tribunes,  and 
to  return  within  the  former  bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  contumelious  speech,  delivered 
in  the  senate  by  the  celebrated  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. 
The  younger  nobility  applauded  his  sentiments,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  having  recently  escaped  from  a 
popular  storm,  were  unwUling  to  engage  themselves  anew, 
in  the  same  dangerous  situation.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
appease  the  people,  who  were  gready  incensed  at  the  pk*oposal 
which  had  been  made  to  subdue  them  by  famine,  the  senate 
agreed  to  deliver  com  from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price 
below  that  of  the  most  plentiful  season  ;  and,  by  this 
proceeding,  for  the  present,  pacified  the  tribunes,  but  at  the 
same  time  fostered  their  presumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  meditate  still  further  demands.  The  distress,  with  which 
their  constituents  had  been  threatened,  was  prevented ;  but 
the  insult  they  had  received  from  Caius  Marcius  was  not 
avenged;  and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  submit  to  the 
party  he  had  offended.  The  senate  and  patricians  were 
disposed  to  protect  him;  but,  trusting  that,  by  the  majority 
of  their  votes,  they  might  be  able  to  acquit  him  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  the  only  assembly  before  which,  from  the 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  vii. 
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timje  of  its  firs^  in?.tit,i;itipn,  any  capital  charge  had  been 
ihitberto  Ji^id  agai.ns,t  a  citi^Len,  tjhiey  suflFered  the  trial  to 
proceed.  In  thi^,  ho\vreye.r,  tjiey  ^ere  disappointed.  The 
tribunes  insisjted  .that,  in  this  trial,  the  people  should  assemble 
in  tfeeir  tribes;  and  haying  prevailed  in  tjiis  previous  question, 
the  accused,  as  being  already  condemned  by  this  determina- 
tion, relating  to  .the  fprpi  of  his  trial,  withdrew  from  his  sen- 
tence.1f^ 

Corioliinvis,  in  resejntijfient  of  ^his  prosecution, 
whicji  forced  Jiim  in,to  e^ile,  joined  the  enemies  of  *  * 
his  country,  and,  by  increasing  the  alarm  of  war  from  abroad, 
helped  to  suspend,  for  a  while,  the  animosities  of  which  he 
Jhimsqlf  had  fumisihed  the  occasion  at  home.  The  contest, 
in  whiqh  the  parties  had  been  engaged  by  his  means,  ended 
in  his  own  e;dle,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  political 
effect :  bi|t  it  merits  a  place  in  these  observations,  as  a  proof 
pf  the  great  ii^fluence  which  the  plebeian  part}*,  under  its 
new  leaders,  had  acquired,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  singular 
^tate  of  .the  Roman  polity,  by  which,  in  the  uncertain  choice  of 
different  modes  of  assembly,  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  pow- 
er, the  veiy  form  of  the  government  itself  was  left  undetermin- 
ed, ujitil  the  occasion  occurred,  on  which  it  was  to  act- 

The  assembly  pf  the  centuries  formctl  an  aristocracy  i  thq.t 
of  the  tribes  a  democracy.  Tlay  did  not  partake  in  the 
sovereignty  by  any  determinate  rule,  but  each  of  them  occa- 
sionally seized  upon  the  wholes  and,  instead  of  balancing 
each  other  by  regular  checks  and  inierni prions^  threatened 
to  render  the  administration  of  the  republic  a  continual 
^cene  of  coi^tr^cjiqtipns  and  inconsistencies.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  judgnient  which  we  are  tempted,  in  speculation,  to 
pass  on  this  singular  constitution  ;  although,  in  the  sequel 
pf  its  history,  it  will  appear  to  pos^si^^s,  at  least,  one  of  the 
highest  political  advantages,  in  bLing  the  most  excellent 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  in  furnishing  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  national  ability  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  approacli  of  Coriolanus,  at  the  head 
of  an  arihy  of  Volsci,  produced  within  the  city,  was  of  no 
•  Dionys.  Hal.  hb.  t.  p.469. 
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longer  duration  than  the  alarm  which  produced  it.  As  soon 
as  the  external  enemy  withdrew,  the  parties  within  resumed 
their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which  was  still  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  had  recendy  employed  them,  and 
which,  continuing  to  be  ihoved  at  intervals,  served,  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  republic,  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  or 
furnished  a  specious  pretence,  which  ambitious  and  design- 
ing men  continually  employed,  to  captivate  the  ears  of  the 
poor.  This  was  the  most  popular  of  all  propositions ; — an 
equal  division  of  land  property,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Agrarian  Law. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  their  first  acquisitions 
of  territory,  their  conquests  were  imderstood  to  be  made  for 
the  people,  and  were  accordingly  divided  among  them,  or 
given  to  those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  families.*  But  of  late,  during  a  con- 
siderable period,  while  the  republic  barely  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  recovered  the  losses  sustained 
in  its  wars  with  the  numerous  enemies  that  supported  him, 
she  had  either  made  few  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or,  suitably 
to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  which,  though  not  neces- 
sary in  very  small  republics,  becomes  so,  in  proportion  as 
nations  extend,  suffered  the  conquered  lands  to  pass  by 
connivance,  ocl  upancj-,  or  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  power- 
ful citizens,  who  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to  s^pro- 
priate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  had  not  yet  begun  to 
^*  ^'  make  their  complaints  on  this  subject,  when  they 

were  anticipated  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius ;  who,  being 
already  in  high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  inferior  class,  and  is  said  to  have 
aim^^d  at  an  in^propcr  and  danj^rous  influence  in  the  state. 
He  dFectcd  great  zenl  for  the  rights  of  the  poorer  citizen^ 
and  proportional  indignation  ai^inst  those  who  engrossed 
nil  the  means  of  their  support-  He  complained,  in  particular^ 
of  the  improper  use  which  had  been  recendy  made  of  the 

*  Dlonj's.  Hal,  lib.  n. 
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conquered  lands,  by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property 
of  persons  who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  himself 
made  some  conquests,  he  shewed  how  the  lands  of  the 
republic  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of,  by  making  an 
et^udl  division  of  his  own  acquisitions,  among  those  who 
tvrere  necessitous  or  ill  supplied,  in  their  lots.*  He  obtained 
an  act  of  the  people,  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
disposal  of  lands  acquired  from  the  enemy,  and  to  consider 
of  the  proper  corrections. 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  were  greatly 
alarmed;  most  of  themh^  possessions,  that  seemed  to  fsdl 
within  the  object  of  this  inquiry.  The  popular  party  alleged 
that  conquered  lands  being  acquired  by  the  joint  labours, 
and  at  the  common  hazard,  of  all  the  citizens,  should  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  patricians  contended 
that  these  levelling  principles  led  to  confusion  and  anarchy; 
that,  in  a  state  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest,  these  maxims 
could  not  be  applied  without  affecting  the  subordination  of 
ranks  and  the  subversion  of  govcmment,  as  weU  as  of 
property. 

In  this  contest  Cassius  appeared  to  have  the  advantage 
of  numbers  on  his  side;  and,  if  he  had  confined  his  views 
to  the  division  of  lands,  under  which  he  was  said  to  disguise 
a  more  dangerous  intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  at 
least  have  agreed  to  find  settlements  for  comiderable  num- 
bers of  the  people,  in  order  to  elude  h!s  more  general  demands. 
But  while  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to  their  pro- 
perty, he  at  the  same  time  alarmed  every  citizen  with  danger 
to  his  personal  consequence,  by  offt  l  ing  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  aliens,  who,  at  his  summons,  were  crowding  from  all  the 
cantons  of  Latium,  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  at  Rome.  His 
colleague  opposed  this  measure,  and  the  city,  for  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  But  the-  attempt 
to  receive  them  gave  offence  to  the  people^  as*  well  a^  lo  the 

•  Lit,  lib.  ti.  C.  41. 
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9eaate;  aQ4  the  unhappy  author  of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the 
favour  of  his  party,  proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  ^)ake  a 
gratuitous  distribution  of  com,  but  even  to  refund  what  hs^d 
Jjteen  formerly  paid  by  any  citizen  at  the  public  granaries.  This 
proposal,  too,  was  interpreted  to  his  prejudice,  and  raised  a 
suspicion,  that  he  meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigent 
citizens,  to  usurp  the  government.  On  this  supposition,  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  state,  and  even  the  tribunes  themselves, 
.combined  against  him ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project,  after  the  state 
began  to  have  its  demesne  lands,  and  after  private  estates  be- 
gan to  be  accumulated,  that  was  made  to  divide  all  territorial 
acquisitions,  in  equal  shares,  among  the  people:  and  though 
the  author  of  it  perished  in  the  attempt,  the  project  itself  was 
entailed  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a  subject  of  dissention,  and 
became  the  source  of  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
gent citizens. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  accomplished  the  ruin  of  Cas- 
sias, in  which  they  concurred  with  the  senate,  than  they  insist- 
.ed  ibr  the  execution  of  the  law  he  had  framed,  and  for  the 
nomination  of  three  commissioners,  already  resolved  on,  for 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  They  protected  the  people, 
in  refusing  to  st;r\  e  the  state  in  its  wars,  until  this  deniand 
should  be  granted;  and  having  absolute  and  irresistible  powpr 
to  stop  al)  proceedings  in  the  city,  they  prevented  all  military 
levies  within  the  walls,  ohliged  the  consuls,  during  a  certain 
period,  to  erect  their  standard  in  the  country,  and  there  to  force 
the  herdsman  and  labourer  to  enlist,  by  driving  away  the  catde, 
and  distraining  the  e/Tects  of  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
obey  them** 

In  these  exertions  of  their  political  strength,  the  parties 
at  Rome  leamid  by  degiecs  to  form  their  different  plans,  whe- 
ther of  administration  or  of  opposition. 

The  senate  codeavounrd  to  furnish  the  people  with  employ- 
ment abroad,  to  amuse  them  with  triumphal  processions,  to 

*  B\otiy&,  HsJ.  lib.  vilL    Ibid.  No.  273,  and  No.  27& 
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gratify  thetn  with  partial  setdements  and  allotlftfeiits  of  landj 
and,  in  order  to  stop  the  violence  of  the  popular  leaders,  they 
cbtitinually  endeavoured,  by  the  negative  of  some  one  of  their 
own  order,  to  divide  the  college  of  tribunes; 

These  leaders  of  the  people,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured,  by 
oaths  and  private  engagements,  to  secure  die  unanimity  of 
their  own  body,  or  to  bind  the  minority  to  follow  the  decision 
of  the  greater  number.  They  taught  the  people  to  despisfc 
the  partial  setdements,  which,  to  pacify  or  to  suspend  their  im- 
portunities, were  offered  to  them  at  a  distance  from  Rome* 
They  taught  them  to  aim  at  a  higher  object,  the  political  con- 
sequence of  their  own  order,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  countrj'^.  Turbulent  citizens  were  honoured  in 
proportion  to  the  part  which  they  took  in  support  of  this  popu- 
lar cause ;  and  were  successively  raised  to  the  office  of  tribune, 
in  reward  of  the  animosity  they  had  occasionally  shewn  to  the 
senate,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  had,  in  any  case, 
withstood  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  which  it  was  now 
become  a  merit  to  brave. 

At  every  succession,  accordingly,  the  new  tribunes  endea- 
voured to  signalize  their  term  in  office,  by  suggesting  some 
advantage  to  the  plebeians;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  strug- 
gles, obtained  many  regulations  favourable  to  their  interest  as 
a  separate  order  in  the  state. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  a  law  of  uncertain  date,  to 
perpetuate  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  curiae,  the  right  of  electing  the  tribunes.* 

Another,  to  exclude  the  patricians  entirely  from 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes.f  ^'  ^'  ^^^* 

The  agrarian  law  itself  they  frequently  moved,  in  the  inter- 
val of  other  claims  and  pretensions,  or  subjoined  to  such  claims, 
in  order  to  alarm  the  patricians,  and  to  force  them,  under  ap- 
prehension of  this  principal  object  of  their  fears,  to  a  compro- 
mise, or  to  a  compliance  with  some  other  demand. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  which  never  failed  to  re-kindle 
the  political  flames,  may  be  joined  the  complaints  which  arose 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  Kb.  ix.    Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  56.  f  Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  60. 
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from  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  magistrate,  and  from  the 
defect  of  judicial  forms  in  the  commonwealth.  The  consuls 
bad  succeeded  to  the  kings,  as  sole  officers  of  state,  both 
civil  and  military;  and  had  not  sufficient  rules  or  limitations 
prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.*  This 
defect,  which  is  common  in  the  administration  of  rude 
governments,  is,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  by  degrees. 
Evils  are  corrected,  in  proportion  as  they  are  felt,  and  the 
rational  proceedings  of  one  age  are  adopted  as  precedents 
to  regulate  the  next.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  at  Rome, 
the  popular  party,  it  is  said,  demanded,  at  once,  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  and  a  complete  body  of  laws.  Being  opposed 
by  the  patricians,  they  came  to  consider  the  measure  as  an 
object  of  party;  and  they  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as 
much  from  animosity  to  the  magistrate,,  as  from  a  desire  to 
secure  public  justice,  or  to  regulate  the  forms  of  judicial 
procedure.  The  patricians  considered  the  project  as  an 
attack  on  their  power;  and,  however  innocent  or  reasonable 
it  may  have  been,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
it,  by  all  the  arts  of  evasion  and  delay,  which  they  had  em- 
ployed to  clutltf  the  division  of  conquered  lands,  or  to 
frustrate  any  other,  the  most  factious  purposes  of  their  adver- 
vcrsaiies. 

In  this  contest,  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both  parties 
were  fully  exerted.  To  the  great  authority  and  address  of 
the  nobles,  the  people  oppostfd  an  ardour  that  was  not  to 
be  cooled  by  delav-s,  to  be  discouraged  by  partial  defeats, 
or  restniincd  by  scruples  of  morality,  in  the  choice  of 
means  for  the  aUiiinmtnt  of  tht.ir  end.  From  experience  in 
this,  Cm  in  many  other  instances,  may  be  learned  that,  whatever 
limits  the  fnw  who  rest  iheir  cause  on  personal  consideration 
and  respect  may  prescribe  to  themselves,  the  more  popular 
faction,  opposed  to  thtro^  ai^  too  u])t  to  think  that  the  rules  of 
veracity  und  cufidour  may  be  Jl^pt-nsed  with,  and  that  the 
means  of  deceit  and  violence  may,  even  with  applause,  be 
emplcned  in  their  own  favour.     With  less  honour  and  dig- 

•  Liv.  liU,  liL  £,  9.— Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  x. 
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ruty  to  maintain  than  their  adversaries,  they  are  less  afraid  of 
imputations  that  detract  from  either;  and  their  leaders,  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  of  the  more  numerous  part}',  are  less  ap- 
prehensive of  evil  fame.  In  this  contest,  accordingly,  fictitious 
plots  and  conspiracies  were  fabricated  on  the  popular  side;  and 
fictitious  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
imputed  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to  render  them  odious, 
and  to  deter  them  from  appearing,  in  support  of  their  real 
pretensions.* 

In  the  issue  of  these  disputes,  the  senate,  despairing  of 
being  able .  to  divert  the  people  from  their  purpose,  agreed 
to  the  nomination  of  three  commissioners,  who  should  be 
sent  into  Greece,  to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being 
found  salutary  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred  to  Rome. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  the  senate  ap- 
proved their  report,  and  concurred  in  the  nomination  of 
the  famous  decemvirs,  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
commonwealth. 

I  The  decemvirs  were  appointed  merely  to  make 

u«  c.  302* 
the  dralight  of  a  new  code,  and  to  propose  matter 

for  the  consideration  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propositions  could  recch  e;  the  authorlt)^  of  laws ;  yet 
the  persons  named  for  this  purpose,  as  the  hiatorj^  bears,  had 
credit  enough  with  the  people  to  be  vested  with  a  ttmponny 
sovereignty,  in  which  they  superseded  the  authority  of  tlic 
senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  consuls,  and  had  unlimhed  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.f  Before 
their  commission  expired,  they  presented  a  number  of  laws, 
engraven  on  ten  tables,  or  plates,  and  containing  a  summary 
of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people,  of  the  crimes 
to  be  punished  by  the  nmglstrate,  and  of  the  forms  to  be 
observed  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  Tdt^v",  at  the  same 
time,  informed  the  people,  that  their  plan  was  still  incom- 
plete, that  many  useful  additions  were  yet  to  be  made,  and, 
upon  the  faith  of  these  declarations,  obtainedj  for  another  year^ 

•  Dlonyi,  HalJib.  j:. 
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the  renewal  of  their  powers,  with  a  change  of  some  of  the 
persons  merely  who  were  named  in  the  commission. 

In  tliis  second  year  of  the  decemvirs*  appointment,  two 
more  tables,  or  plates,  were  added  to  the  former  ten ;.  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  this  part  of  the  Roman  law  has  de- 
rived its  name.  This  supplement,  as  well  as  the  former 
body  of  laws,  was  received  with  great  avidity,  and  the  twelve 
tables  continued  to  be  respected  at  Rome;,  as  the  ancient 
tides,  by  which  men  are  supposed  to  hold  any  valuable  rights, 
are  revered  in  all  nations.*  No  complete  copy  of  them 
being  transmitted  to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fully  judge* 
of  their  merit;  but,  from  the  fragments  remaining  in  authors 
who  occasionally  cite  them,f  this  code  appears,  in  some 
clauses,  to  have  been  a  first  draught  of  the  regulations  whicK 
are  necessary  in  the  establishment  of  property,  and  in  making 
private  parties  answerable  to  public  judicatures,  in  all  their 
disputes. — The  property  of  land  was  established  by  prescrip- 
tion, if  fair  and  unquestioned,  for  two  years;  and  that  of 
other  effects  by  a  similar  prescription  of  one  year.  Any 
controversy,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land-property, 
wias  to  be  determined  by  arbiters,  or  jurymen,  appointed  by 
the  magistrate, — Parties  cited  to  a  court  of  justice  were  not 
at  libert)'  to  decline  attendance. — Judgment,  in  capital  cases^ 
was  competent  only  to  the  asscinbly  of  the  people  in  their 
centuries;  but  this  supreme  tribunal  might  delegate  its  powers 
by  a  special  commiisftion. 

In  considering  this  code  as  a  record  of  ancient  manners^ 
^the  following  pariiculars  are  woitliy  of  notice: 

The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  was  so  great,. 
Ithat  persons  of  tliese  different  orders  were  not  permitted  to 
intcrmajTj'* 

•  Livy  calls  tVje  Twelve  TaUe^./ofl*  ontnif  puhlici  privcaique  jurit.     TaciUit. 
calls  theni,  Fimi  tquijwh.     And  Cra^^ug,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  is 
gfrftde  to  sa),  BiifHoiJit^iiM  ofmiiitm  philaniphominr  wmt  7nibi  videtur  tabularunt 
'^UnM  iMpcrme*     Dc  Orat*  Lib.  1.  o.  sliv.  , 

t  Vkk  Gntvinij  de  Origine  Jtirii  CWUis.  V%\m  Ads^. 
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The  father  being  considered  as  the  absolute  master^of  his 
child,  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or  expose  him  to  sale.* 

The  interest  of  money  was  limited  to  one  percenu\  and 
while  a  thief  was  condemned  tore£und-only  the  double  of  what 

*  The  clause,  in  the  TweWe  Tibles,  relating  to  theiathei^s  powerof  sale,  ccm-i 
tains  a  smgular  limitation...  VendendiJUiurti  patri patestoM  eato.  Si  pater fiUitm  ier 
^loeaundafoit,  JUitu  apatre  liber  eito.  The  father  may  sell  his  child ;  but  if  he  has 
aold  him  three  times,  the  child  shall  be  free.  (Dionys.  lib.  ii.  c.  2/'.  p.  97.)  This 
flaw,  in  it^  first  appearance,  carries  an  impl.cation  that,  until  this  restriction  was 
applied, /athers  practised  selling  their  children  times  without  limit.  No  law,  it 
may  be  said,  is  made  against  crimes  altogether  ^unknown  ;  ^and,  in  general,  what 
people  do  may  be  inferred  from  what  they  are  -forbid  to  doi  arul  yet,  the  clause^ 
•considered  in  this  light,  is  full  of  absurdity.  The  child,  to  be  repeatedly  8old» 
must  have  repeatedly  disengaged  himself  from  slavery.  After  being  twice  sold, 
Me  must  have  pm  himself  a  third  time  in  the  father's  power ;  and  to  render  such 
cases  the  object  of  law,  in  any  age  or  country  whatever,  the  gteat  law  of  parental 
Affection  must  have  been  strangely  suspended.  The  question*  therefore,  may  be 
submitted  to  civilians  and  antiquaries,  whether  it  be  not  easier  to  suppose  a  mis- 
take in  the  tradhion  or  in  the  record,  or  an  unnecessary  precaution  in  the  com- 
pilers of  this  code,  than  such  a  frequency  of  the  circumstances  presumed  in  this 
<dAuse,  as  would  make  the  oflTence  aproper  object  of  legislation  in  any  age  or  nation 
iwhatever;  and  whether  this  law  may  not  have  been«  in  its  original  intentk>n» 
what  it  became  in  the  subsequent  applications  of  it,  a  nnere  precaution  in  favour  of 
the  parent,  that  he  should  not  b^deprived  of  his  child  by  surprise,  and  that,  unless 
he  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  vendition  three  times,  he  was  not  supposed  to 
4iave  sold  him  at  aJL  The  form  by  which  a  Roman  father  emaacipa^ted  his  son, 
consisted  of  a  sale  three  times  repeated.  Ttie  father  sold  him,  and  received  his 
price .  The  buyer  once  and  again  re-delivered  the  child,  and  had  his  price  return  • 
^ed.  After  the  third  purchasca  the  buyer  manumitted  him,  by  a  singular  ceremony 
prescribed  in  the  laws. 

t  Kamprimo  dnodecim  tabulis  sancitum,  ne  qaisunclario  (^  per  men.  or 
\  per  cent,  per  ann.),  fbenore  ampUusexerceret,  cum  antea  ex  Hbidine  locupletium 
agitaremr ;  dein  rogatione  tribunitia  ad  semuncias  redacta ;  postremo  vetitx  usurx ; 
multisque  plebiscitis  obviam  itum  fraudibus,qtix  toties  repressae  rairas  per  artes 
rursus  oriebantur.    Tack.  An.  lib.  vi* 

Montesquieu  ventures  to  reject  the  authority  of  Tackus  in  this  instance,  and 
supposes  that  the  law,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  decemvirs,  had  no  existence  until 
the  year  U.  C.  398 ;  when,  according  to  Ifivj",  lib.  vi.  it  w2w  obtained  by  the  tri- 
bunes M.  DuelUtts  artd  L.  Menenius,  in  favour  of  the  people.  Haud  scqne  patri- 
bus  laeta,  insequente  anno  C.  Martio  &t^n  Manlio  Coss.  de  anciario  fa-norc  a  M. 
Stiellio,  L.  Menenio  tribunis  plebis,  rogatio  perlata.  It  is  indeed  ])rohaI)le  that 
ma.'iy  antiquated  laws  were  referred  to  this  legendary  code  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
^a  no  better  authority  than  that  of  their  antiquity.    And  so  great  a  reduction  of 
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he  had  stolen,  the  usurer  was  condemned  to  pay  fourfold 
what  he  had  taken  for  interest  of  money.  But  bankruptcy 
was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  without  any  distinction  of  fraud 
or  misfortune,  exposed  the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  mercy  of 
his  creditors,  who  might  put  him  to  death,  dissect  or  quarter 
him,  and  distribute  his  members  among  thom.* 

Mixed  with  regulations  of  so  extraordinarj-  a  cast,  there 
wanted  not  proofs  of  reason  and  wisdom.  Piety  to  the  gods 
was  held  forth  as  a  pledge  of  innocence  and  purity  of  man- 
ners :f  arbitrary  rites,  indeed,  or  strange  objects  of  worship, 
were  not  to  be  tolerated.J 

The  people  were  required  to  build  their  houses  two  feet 
asunder,  to  leave  eight  feet  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of  streets 
and  highways,  and  double  this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  dress  or  to  polish  the  wood  which 
was  to  be  consumed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to  express  their  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  by  wounding  their  flesh,    tearing  their 

interest  wm  more  likely  to  come  from  tribunes  acting  in  favour  of  the  people, 
who  were  generally  the  debtors,  and  who  soon  after  procured  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  interest  of  money,  than  from  the  decemvirs,  who,  being  of  the  aristocrat!* 
cal  faction,  took  part  with  the  creditors. 

•  The  clause  In  this  code,  rcsi>cctinE  insclvctit  debtors,  is  equally  strange  with 
that  \K'\iKh  respects  the  pCfwvT  of  the  iaiber*  and  shews  no  less  upon  what 
atrocioiis  jtkas  of  what  ihey  were  to  permit,  ;is  well  as  of  what  they  were  to 
prt!ihibit ;  the  compilers  of  this  code  prt>cecded.  Their  ideas  in  either,  it  is 
prt^bable,  were  never  realized,  hnj  s^ij"^,  iliat  debtors  were  next  et  traditi 
trcTiicrihut,  (Liv.  lib.  ii.  c  23  ct  37*)  But  it  is  ifBrmed,  with  great  probability 
of  Lrviib,  th3.r  no  creditor  c\'cr  took  the  full  btiiLlk  of  this  law  against  his  insol- 
vcat  debtor.  (Anl-  GelL  lilr.  xjc*  c  1.)  Law^  that  result  from  custom,  and 
tire  suggested  by  real  occaaioiis,  are  genuliie  [proofs  of  the  reigning  manners; 
but  laws  enacted  by  special  lawgivers,  or  eon^nissioners,  only  indicate  what 
recurs  to  the  fsr.cy  of  the  compiler,  and  wliat  ure  the  prohibitions  he  is  pleased 
to  «uppc£e  may  bn  necessary, 

t  Ad  deofi  adcunto  caste     Pietatem  adhibento. 

I  Oc£!trrt  de  Lcgjbits,  1  jb.  Ii.  c .  8.  In  many  \y^t%  of  this  performance,  Cicero 
IS  supposed  to  restore  and  to  caniment  on  the  \'±\\  s  of  XII  Tables ;  and,  on  this 
silbjircl  injparintiibT,  Atlicus  is  niawle  to  ol>serve,  that  the  supposed  constitution 
dt^s!*  not  much  dtffer  from  what  were  rtputed  the  laws  of  Numa  and  the  early 
practice  of  Ronie, 
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hair,    by-  lamentable    cries,    or  any  indecent    gestures   of 
grief. 

Suchareafewof  the  more  singular  and  characteristic  claases, 
which  are  mentioned  among  the  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables* 
The  ardour  of  the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  intrusted  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  frame  it,  had  neariy  cost  them  their  liberty;  and  in  this 
manner  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  their  commonwealth. 
The  two  additional  tableis,  as  well  as  the  first  ten,  having 
been  posted  up  for  public  inspection,  and  having  been  for* 
mally  enacted  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  object  of  the 
decemvirs'  commission  was  obtained,  and  it  was  expected 
that  they  were  to  abdicate  their  power;  but  the  principal 
persons  vested  with  this  trust,  having  procured  it  with  a 
view  to  usurp  the  government,  or  being  corrupted  by  two 
years  uncontroled  dominion  in  the  possession  of  it,  refused 
to  withdraw  from  their  station,  and  boldly  ventured  to  per- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  after  the  time  for  which 
it  was  given  had  elapsed. 

At  Rome,  the  functions  of  the  magistrate  were  supposed 
to  determine  by  his  own  resignation ;  and  the  republic  might 
suffer  a  peculiar  inconveniency  from  the  obstinacy  of  parti- 
cular persons,  who  continued  to  retain  the  powers  of  office 
after  the  period  assigned  them  by  law  was  expired.  The 
decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defect  in  tlie  constitution, 
continued  to  hold  their  commission  beyond  the  period  for 
which  it  was  given,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  senate,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  the 
election  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and,  even  without  employ- 
ing much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  their  usur- 
pation, as  an  evil  which  could  not  be  remedied :  and  the 
usurpers,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  seemed  to  meet  with 
a  submission  that  was  proportioned  to  the  confidence  with 
which  they  assumed  their  power.  The  public  wrongs,  which 
no  one  was  peculiarly  called  upon  to  redress,  appeared  to 
make  little  impression;  but  a  barbarous  insult,  offered  to  a 
private  family,  rekindled,  or  gave  occasion  to  the  breaking 
out  of,  a  flame,  which  injuries  of  a  more  dangerous  nature 
only  seemed  to  have  smothered. 
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Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  usurpers,  being  captivated 
with  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  citi- 
zen, and  already  betrothed  to  a  person  of  her  own  condition, 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  her  person,  by  de- 
priving her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  liberty.  For 
this  purpose,  under  pretence  that  she  was  bom  in  servitude, 
«nd  that  she  had  been  stolen  away  in  her  infancy,  he  suborned 
a  person  to  claim  her  as  his  slave*  The  dece*mvir  himself 
being -judge  m  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judgment  against 
the  helpless  party,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed  to  the 
house  of  the  person  by  whom  she  was  claimed.  In  this 
affecting  scene,  the  father,  under  pretence  of  bidding  a  last 
farewel  to  his  child,  came  forward  to  embrace  her;  and,  in  , 
presence  of  a  muldtude  of  people,  having  th^n  no  other  means 
to  preserve  her  honour,  he  availed  himself  of  the  prerogative 
of  a  Roman  father,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  with  a  knife* 
A  general  indignation  instandy  arose  from  this  piteous  sight, 
and  all  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expulsion  of 
u.  c.  304.  ^^  Tarquins,  to  deliver  the  republic  from  so  hate- 
ful  a  tyranny.* 

No  more  was  required,  in  this  case,  to  effect  a  revolution, 
but  the  will  to  produce  it;  and  the  senate  and  patrician 
administration  being  re-established  by  the  cheerful  concur- 
rence of  the  plebeians,  and  the  former  government  being 
restored  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  disposition  to 
mutual  confidence  ensued,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
most  popular  persons  into  the  office  of  consul,  and  procured 
a  ready  assent  from  the  nobles,  to  every  measure  which 
tended  to  gratify  the  people. 

The  danger  which  had  been  thus  recently  experienced 
from  the  abuse  of  a  legislative  commission,  produced  a 
resolution  to  restrain,  under  the  severest  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation and  death,  any  person  from  ever  proposing  such  a 
measure.  The  consecration  of  the  persons  of  the  tribunes, 
which,  under  the  late  usurpation,  had  almost  lost  its  effect, 
was  now  renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a  meaner  degree^ 

♦  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c  37.— Dionys,  HaL  fine. 
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tEF  the  sdiles  and  inferior  oiBcers^  who  were  supposed  to  act 
under  the  tribunes  in  preserving  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  patricians  likewise  consented  to  have  th^  acts  of  the 
senate  formally  recorded,  placed^ in  the  temple  of  Ceres^ 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  sediles.*  This  was,  in  fact, 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who* 
had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  interpreters 
of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  haSf  often  suppressed,  or 
carried  into  execution,  the  acts  of  this  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  striking  effect,  ascribed  to  the 
present  unanimity  of  the  citizens,  was  the  ease 
with  which  the  plebeian  assemblies,  hitherto  supposed  com* 
petent  only  to  make  bye-laws  for  themselves,  were  permitted 
to  extend  the  authority  of  their   acts  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  the  commonwealth. 

'  The  conutia^  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people,  as  rasy 
be  collected  from  the  past  obsenrations,  were  now  of  three 
denominations;  that  of  the  curiae,  the  centuries,  and  die 
tribes.  In  assemblies  of  the  first  and  second  denomination, 
every  citizen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  was  a  constituent 
member;  and  laws  were  enacted  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
state  in  general,  as  well  as  to  particular  departments,  and  to 
separate  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries  disposed  of  civil 
offices,  and  the  curiae  of  military  commands.f  In  the  as«^ 
sembly  of  the  tribes,  composed  of  plebeians  alone,  the  tri* 
bunes  were  elected;  and  acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  their  own  order,  beyond  which,  in  the  ancient 
times  of  the  republic,  their  authority  did  not  extend.  But 
as  the  senate  denied  the  right  of  the  tribes  to  enact  lawa 
that  should  bind  the  community  at  large,  the  plebeians,  in 
their  turn,  disputed  the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate.. 
The  centuries  alone,  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
enacting  laws  for  the  commonwealth,  j: 

•  LW.  lib.  m. 

t  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  52.  lib.  ix.  c.  S8.— Cic  id  Famil.  lib.  i.  cp.  9.— Liv.  lib.  vL 
t.21. 

\  These  were  tenned  leget;  the  resolutions  of  th«  senate  were  termed  »atati» 
mnatita^  and  those  of  the  tribes,  piebitcita. 
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This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and  tended  to 
lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
cians, who,  though  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  people,  were 
enabled,  by  their  undoubted  majority  in  the  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to  the  whole. 

Equity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the  plebeians 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  which  they  made  so  considerable  a  part.  Thi^  privilege 
appeared  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  the 
partial  influence' of  a  separate  order  of  men.  They  accord- 
mgly  obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner  that  tended  to  disjoin, 
rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body,  the  collateral  members 
of  the  state.  Instead  of  a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they 
might  concur  with  the  senate  and  comitia  of  the  centuries, , 
or  by  which  they  might  control  and  amend  their  decrees, 
they  obtained  for  themselves  a  separate  and  independent 
power  of  legislation,  by  which,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
patrician  acts,  which  might  pass  in  the  centuries  without 
their  concurrence,  they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without 

the  presence  or  consent  of  the  nobles,  make  ple- 
u.  c.  304.       •  . 

beian  acts  that  should  equally  bind  the  whole  com- 
munity.* 

This  rude  and  ardess  manner  of  communicating  a  share 
of  the  legislature^,  to  the  inferior  order  of  the  people,  tended 
greatly  to  Increase  the  intricacy  of  this  singular  constitution, 
which  now  opened,  in  fact^  thr^  e  distinct  sources  of  legisla- 
tion, and  produced  laws  of  three  different  denominations; 
decrees  of  the  »cnate,t  which  had  a  temporary  authority ; 
acts  of  the  centuries 4  and  resolutions  of  the  tribes:^  and  by 
these  means  undoubtedly  made  wa)  Ibr  much  intestine  divi- 
sion, distraction,  and  tumult. 

So  far,  ai^imosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had  united  all 
orders  of  men,  in  the  measures  that  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  decemvirs  J  hut  the  spjrit  of  tordiality  did  not  long 
sur\4vc  the  sense  of  those  injuries,  and  that  resentment  of  a 

*  Dbny^  Hal  p.  306. — Liv,  lib.  iii.  5S,  |  Leges, 

t  Senaifta  CDdi ifltst.  §  Plebiscita. 
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conunon  oppression  from  which  this  transient  unammity 
arose*  The  plebeians  had,  with  consent  of  the  senate,  re* 
moved  some  part  of  the  establishment,  in  which  the  patri« 
cians  were  unequally  favoured;  but  they  bore,  with  the  greater 
impatience,  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  continued 
to  labour,  s^id,  by  which  they  were  still  condemned  to  act 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  commonwealth.  They  were  still 
excluded  from  the  office  of  consul,  and  from  that  of  thp 
priesthood.  They  were  debarred  from  intermarriage  with 
the  nobles  by  an  express  law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest 
the  sexes,  from  passion,  forgeuing  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
should  in  this  manner  unite  their  families  together;  but 
being  now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in  favour  of  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint,  or  rival  sovereigns  of 
the  state,  they  could  not  long  acquiesce  in  these  unequal 
conditions. 

A  few  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  com- 
monwealth, Canuleius,  a  plebeian,  being  one  of  the 
tribunes,  moved  the  celebrated  act  which  bears  his  name,* 
to  repeal  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  prohibited  the 
intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  other  nine 
tribunes  joined  at  the  same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  import- 
ance ;— that  the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to  all  the 
different  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and  might  be  held  by 
plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.f  The  senate,  and  the  whole 
order  of  nobles,  having  for  some  time,  by  delays,  and  by 
involving  the  state,  as  usual,  in  foreign  wars,  endeavoured 
to  suspend  the  determination  of  these  questions,  were  at 
length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  less  material  part 
of  their  pretensions,  respecting  the  intermarriage  of  different 
ranks ;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pacify  them  on  the  refusal  of 
the  more  important  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity  of 
being  elected  into  the  office  of  consul. 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point,  it  was 
obser\'ed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other  duties  belonging 
to  the  priesthood,  which,  by  the  sacred  laws  of  religion, 

*  Lex  Caiiuleia.«-Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  f  Oionys.  Hat 

VOL.  I.  G 
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could  be  performed  only  by  persons  of  noble  birth,  many 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
profanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  plebeian  extrac- 
tion ;  and  that,  by  this  consideration  alone,  the  plebeians  must 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  consul.  Supersti- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  being  regulated  by  custom  alone,  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  custom,  without  appearing  to 
change  the  religion  that  is  founded  upon  it.  This  difficulty 
accordingly  put  a  stop,  for  a  while,  to  the  hasty  pace  with 
which  the  plebeians  advanced  to  the  consulate :  but  the  obstruc- 
tion was  at  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties  are  removed, 
in  human  affairs,  by  a  slight  evasion,  and  by  the  mere  change 
of  a  name.  The  tide  of  consul  be  ing  changed  for  that 
*  of  military  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal  function  being 
included  inthedutiesofthisoffice,  plebeians,  though  not  qualified 
to  be  consuls,  were  allowed  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates, 
and  to  be  elected  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power.  In 
this  manner,  the  supposed  profanation  was  avoided,  and  ple- 
beians, under  a  ntw  appellation,  were  allowed  to  be  qualified 
for  the  hJgliL'st  placu  in  the  slate.  The  mere  privilege,  how- 
ever, did  notj  for  a  consideniblc  time,  enable  any  individual, 
of  that  order,  to  muiln  to  tlie  honour  of  first  magistrate  of 
^e  commonwealth.  The  pkbeians,  in  a  body,  had  prevailed 
agahist  the  law  which  excluded  them;  but  individuals,  as 
separate  candidates  for  office,  still  yielded  the  preference  to 
the  patrician  competitor;  or,  if  a  plebeian  were  likely  to 
prevail  ai  any  particulur  t^kction  of  militar)'  tribunes,  the 
patricians  had  cr<?dit  enough  to  have  the  nomination  of  con- 
suls re-jt^ved  in  that  instance,  in  order  to  disappoint  their 
aiitagonisla- 

Together  with  the  scpariitlon  of  the  military'  and  sacer- 
dotid  functions,  which  took  j.lacc  on  this  occasion,  another 
change,  more  permanent,  and  of  j^eater  moment,  was  effected. 
Ever  since  ihe  institution  of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  inrol- 
ment  of  the  people  was  bccojnt  a  principal  function  of  the 
executive  power.  In  the  first  :igcs  it  belonged  tojthe  king, 
together  with  all  the  other  pri:rogatives  of  state.  In  the 
sequel,  it  de\^lvid  on  the  consuls;  and  they,  accordingly,  at 
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every  period  of  five  years,  upon  a  return  of  the  muster,  could 
dispose  of  any  citizen's  rank,  assign  him  his  class,  place  him 
on  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  of  the  knights,  or  strike 
him  off  from  either;  and,  by  charging  him  with  all  the  burdens 
of  a  subject,  while  they  stripped  him  of  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen, deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  consequence,^  and 
of  his  state  as  a  Roman^f 

These  powers  were  actually  exerted,  not  merely  held  up 
to  public  view,  to  awe  the  people.  The  magistrate  took  an 
account  of  ev^ry  citizen's  estate,  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  assigned  him  his  place;  promoted  him  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  knighthood;  degraded  or  disfranchised,  according  as  he 
judged  the  party  worthy  or  unworthy  of  his  freedom,  of  the 
rank  which  he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the  com<r 
monwealth4 

So  important  a  trust,  committed  to  the  discretion  of  an 
officer  elected  for  a  different  purpose,  took  its  rise  in  the  sim^ 
plicity  of  a  rude  age;  but  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
without  any  flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
that  branch  of  the  consular  magistracy  which  the  patricians 
were  least  willing  to  communicate  or  to  share  with  the  ple- 
beians. While  they  admitted  them,  therefore,  to  be  elected 
tribunes,  with  consular  power,  they  stipulated,  that  the  charge 
of  presiding  in  the  census,  or  musters,  should  be  di joined 
from  it;  and  that,  under  the  tide  of  censors,  this  charge  should 
remain  with  persons  of  patrician  birth. J  They 
^'  ^  •  contended  for  this  separation,  not  with  a  professed 

intention  to  reserve  the  office  of  censor  to  their  own  order, 
but  under  pretence  that  persons  invested  with  the  consular 
.power,  being  so  frequently  employed  in  the  field  against  die 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  could  not  attend  to  affairs  of 
the  city,  or  perform  all  the  duties  of  censor,  at  their  regular 
periods. 

•  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  34, 

t  The  citizens  who  came  under  this  predicament  were  termed  iErarii. 

\  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  34.  §  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  S. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  Ae  real  motive  fcr  keptf 
Tilting  the  department  of  censor  from  that  of  consul,  Ae  chang^e 
appears  to  have  been  seasonably  made;  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  striking  example  of  that  singular  felicity  wiA  which  thte 
Romans,  for  some  time,  advanced  in  Aeir  policy,  as  wcH  a^ 
in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  Roman  consul,  being  a  war- 
rior, was  chiefly  intent  on  the  glory  he  was  to  reap  in  the  field, 
and  to  gain  at  Ae  expense  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He 
disdained  to  seize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in  his  power, 
m  Ae  quality  of  a  clerk  or  accomptant  intrusted  wi  A  Ae  census, 
or  inrolment  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  so  litde  apprehension 
was  entertained  of  any  such  abuse,  that  no  peculiaf-  attention 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  choice  of  consuls  on  Ae  year 
of  the  census,  as  being  then  vested  wiA  any  dangerous  mea- 
sures of  power.  But,  considering  Ae  height  at  which  party  dis- 
putes were  Aen  arrived,  and  Ae  great  consequence  of  a  citi- 
zen's rank  and  place  on  the  rolls,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  intrust, 
in  Ae  same  hands,  Ae  civil  rights  of  the  people  and  the  exe- 
cutive powers  of  Ae  state.  The  consul,  being  frequently  raised 
to  his  station  by  party  intrigues,  and  coming  into  power  widi 
the  ardour  of  private  ambition  and  of  party  zeal,  might  easily, 
in  the  manner  of  making  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  have  grati- 
fied his  own  predilections  or  resentments,  or  that  of  his  faction. 
The  oifice  of  consul,  in  Ae  department  of  military  command, 
was  naturally  Ae  province  of  youth,  or  of  vigorous  manhood; 
but  Aat  of  censor,  when  disjoined  from  it,  fell  as  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  persons  of  great  authority  and  experienced 
agt;  to  whom,  in  the  satiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people 
Blight  safely  inttust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes,  and  Ae  as- 
signment of  ihcir  rank.  In  such  hands  it  continued,  for  a  con- 
siderable period^  to  he  very  faithfully  discharged;  and, by  con- 
necting A(i  dignities  ol  citizen,  and  the  honours  of  Ae  state, 
with  private  as  well  ils  public  virtue,  had  the  happiest  effects 
on  Ae  manners  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  censors,  like  that  of  Ae  consuls,  was  limit- 
ed to  two;  but  that  of  the  consular  tribunes  was  left  undeter- 
mined, and,  at  succej^sive  elections,  was  augmented  from  Aree 
to  eight*    This  has  given  occasion  to  some  historians,  who  arc 
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iIU(fted  by  Livy,  to  ascribe  the  institution  of  this  office,  liot  tb 
the  impoitunity  of  the  plebeian  party,  but  to  the  exigencies  cff 
the  state ;  which  beitig  assailed  by  numerous  enemies,  aaod  ncft 
having  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  multiplying  comijnanders, 
tinder  the  tide  of  proconsnl  or  praetor,  were  led  to  substitcttfe 
officers  of  a  different  denomination,  whose  numbers  might  ht 
increased  at  discretion.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  this  government,  new  institution's,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  departments,  were  suggested  no  less  by  the  multipli- 
city of  growing  affairs  than  by  the  interests  of  party,  or  by  diie 
ambition  of  separate  pretenders  to  power.  In  the  first  of  thosfe 
ways,  we  are  led  to  account  for  the  institution  of  the  plebeian 
aediles,  already  mentiofned;  for  that  of  the  prsefectus  atinonae, 
or  inspector  of  the  markets;  together  with  the  additions  that 
were,  in  the  course  of  these  changes,  continually  made  to  thfe 
number  of  quaestors. 

The  quaestors  had  heen  long  established  at  Romt;  they 
had  charge  of  the  public  funds,  and  followed  the  Icings  and  thb 
consuls  as  commissaries  or  providers  for  the  army  in  the  field. 
During  the  busy  period  which  we  have  been  now  considering, 
their  number  was  aucrmented  from  two  to  four; 
and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with 
patricians,  though  not  limited  to  persons  of  this  rank. 

The  prsefectus  annonae,  or  inspector  of  the  markets,  waH 
an  officer  occasionally  named,  on  a  prospect  of  scarcity,  to 
guard  against  famine,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Rome  was,  in  fact,  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  military 
station,  often  depending  as  much  for  subsistence  on  the  fore- 
sight and  care  of  its  officers,  as  on  the  course  of  its  ordinary 
markets.  Without  a  proper  attention  to  this  particular,  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  the  people  were  exposed  to  suffer  from 
scarcity.  On  the  approaches  of  famine,  they  became  mutinous 
and  disdi'derly,  and  were  ready  to  barter  their  freedom  and  the 
constituuon  of  their  country,  for  bread.  During  the 
famine,  which  first  suggested  the  separation  of  this  *  ^* 
trust  from  that  of  the  ordinary  officers  of  state,  Sp.  Maelius,  a 
Roman  knight,  beingpossessed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantities  of  com;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to  supply  the  . 
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wants  of  the  poor,  had  formed  a  dangerous  party,  and,  by  thei^ 
means,  aimed  at  dominion  in  the  commonwealths  The  sena^ 
was  alarmed^  and,  as  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  the  state^ 
had  recourse  ^o  the  nomination  of  a  dictator*  Maelius  being 
cited  to  appear  before  this  officer,  and  having  refused  to  obey, 
was  put  to  death. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people,  with  com,  which  had 
been  at  this  time  committed  to  L.  Minucius,  was  from  thence- 
forward intrusted  to  citizens  of  the  first  rank ;  and  the  office 
itself  became  necessary  in  the  political  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  republic  as  a 
scene  of  mere  political  deliberations  and  councils,  divided  at 
home,  and  seemingly  unable  to  unite  their  forces  abroad.  Th^ 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations  around  it,  under 
a  very  different  aspect.   To  them  it  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
iiorde  of  warriors,  which  made  and  preserved  its  acquisitions 
by  force,  and  which  never  betrayed  any  signs  of  hesitation  or 
weakness  in  the  measures  that  were  required  for  its  safety.  In 
the  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic,  indeed,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  temporary  intermission  of  national  exertions* 
Private  citizens,  annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  republic, 
did  not,  with  their  elevation,  acquire  the  dignity  of  princes ; 
they  did  not  command  the  same  respect  from  their  fellow- 
jcitizens  at  home,  nor  had  the  same  consideration  from  rival 
nations  abroad.  The  frequent  dissensions  of  the  people  seemed 
to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.    Durbg  the  life 
of  Tarquin,  many  powers  united  against  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
exiled  king.    They  were  stripped  of  their  territory,  confined 
to  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  deserted  by  their  allies.*  The 
fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  fall  with  its  monarchy.     The 
event,  however,  belied  these  appearances,  and  the  power  of 
the  annual  magistracy  spon  became  more  formidable  abroad, 
though  less  awful  at  home,  than  that  of  the  monarch.     The 
republican  government  sought  for  respite,  from  domestic 
trouble,  in  the  midst  of  foreign  war;  and  the  forces  of  the 

Diooys.  Hal.  lib.  ▼. 
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state,  instead  of  being  restrained,  were  impelled  into  action 
by  intestine  divisions.  The  jealousy,  with  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  watch  their  superiors ;  the 
solicitude  with  which  the  higher  order  endeavoured  to  preserve 
its  distinction;  the  exercise  of  abilit}^  which,  in  this  contest, 
was  common  to  both;  enabled  them  to  act  against  foreign 
enemies,  with  a  spirit  that  was  whetted,  but  not  worn  out,  in 
their  domestic  quarrels. 

The  consuls,  annually  elected,  brought  to  the  helm  of 
affairs  a  fresh  vigour  of  mind  and  continual  supplies  of 
renewed  ambition*  Every  officer,  on  his  accession  to  the 
magistracy,  was  in  haste  to  distinguish  his  administration,  and 
to  merit  his  triumph;  and  numerous  as  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  appeared,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  every 
Roman  consul,  in  his  turn,  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  this 
envied  distinction.  It  was  conferred  only  upon  those  who 
obtained  actual  victories,  and  before  whom  a  certain  number 
of  the  enemy  had  fallen.* 

In  this  nursery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending  to  excite 
ambition,  or  to  reward  military  merit,  were  not  confined  to  the 
leaders  of  armies  alone :  the  victorious  soldier  partook  in  the 
triumph  of  his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards,  pro- 
portioned to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  valour.  **  I  bear 
the  scars,"  said  Dentatus  (while  he  pleaded  for  a  share  in  the 
conquered  lands  to  himself  and  his  fellow-soldiers)  "  of  five 
**  and  forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in  one 
**  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour.  Fourteen  civic 
"  crowns,  bestowed  upon  me  by  those  I  had  saved  in  battle. 
"Three  times  the  mural  crown;  having  been  so  often  the 
**  first  to  scale  the  enemies'  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of 
"  distinction  in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
"  from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eighty-three  chains  of  gold, 
"  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  lances,  and  twenty-five  sets  of  horse- 
**  furniture,  from  private  persons,  who  were  pleased  to  approve 
**  of  my  services.""!" 

•  Five  thbusand,  in  one  field.         t  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  x.  c.  36.  vel,  p.  362 
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Under  the  influence  of  councils,  so  fertile  in  the  invention 
of  military  distinctions,  and  in  armies  of  which  the  soldier  vras 
roused  by  so  many  incentives  to  military  ambition,  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  which  is  commonly  impolitic,  proved 
a  perpetual  renovauon  of  the  ardour  and  spirit  with  which 
armies  were  led.  In  public  deliberations  on  the  subject  of 
war,  the  vehement  ambition  of  individuals  prove  a  continual 
incentive  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by  which  the  state  not  only- 
soon  recovered  the  consequence  which  it  seemed  to  have  lost 
in  its  transition  from  monarchy,  but  was  speedily  enabled 
to  improve  upon  all  its  former  advantages,  as  head  of  the 
Latin  confederacy;  frequently  to  vanquish  the  Sabines,  the 
Hemici,  the  Volsci,  and  Etruscans,  and,  in  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  extend  its  dominion 
greatly  beyond  the  territories  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  that  prince*  In  one  direction,  from  Falerium  to  Anxur^ 
about  sixty  miles;  and  in  the  other,  from  the  summits  of  the 
Appenines  to  the  sea;  and  Rome",  the  metropolis  of 
this  litde  empire,  was  become,  with  a  few  com- 
petitors, one  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  nearest  Object  of  its  emulation,  at  this  period, 
was  VeisB,  an  Etruscan  community,  of  which  the  capital, 
situate  about  nine  miles  from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence, 
and  secured  by  precipices.* 

The  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their  government 
from  the  form  of  a  principality  to  that  of  a  republic,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  Tiber  and  both  its  banks,  but,  on  the  right 
of  this  river,  were  still  circumscribed  by  the  Veiaentes,  with 
whom  they  had  waged  long  and  desperate  wars;  and,  as  may 
be  supposed  among  rivals  in  so  close  a  neighbourhood,  with 
imminent  danger  to  both.   Vei»,  according  to  Dionysius,  was 

•  This  description  agrees  with  that  of  the  IsolaFamese,  near  Storta,  the  first 
stage  from  Rome,  although  there  is  not  now  any  river  on  the  way  to  Rome 
answerable  to  the  effect  irhich  Livy  ascribes  to  the  Cremera,  as  a  barrier  on  which 
the  Fabii  so  long  opposed  the  Veisentes,  and  by  the  rashly  passing  of  which  they 
finally  perished.  It  is  singular  that  this  eloquent  writer  should  adopt  a  relation 
with  circunjstaiices  inconsistent  with  the  physical  state  of  the  country  within  a  few 
miles  of  Rome.  Liv.lib.  ii.c.  49  &  50. 
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«qual  in  extent  to  Athenfi,  and,  like  the  other  Etruscan  canfeMi^ 
was  further  advanced  than  Rome  itn  the  arts  of  peace,  probafaljp 
better  provided  with  the  resources  of  war,  but  inferior  in  tktt 
magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the  courage  of  its  people* 
The  Veisentes,  after  a  variety  of  struggles,  being  forced  to 
retire  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  suffered  themselves  to  bo 
invented,  and  underwent  a  siege  or  blockade  of  ten  years.  The 
Romans,  m  order  to  reduce  them,  having  an  army  so  long  in 
the  field,  without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  seasons^ 
made  secure  approaches,  fortifying  themselves  in 
*  the  posts  which  they  successively  occupied,  and,  in 
the  end,  entered  the  place  by  storm. 

In  these  operations,  we  are  told,  this  warlike  commn* 
nity  learned  to  act  with  more  regularity  than  they  had 
formerly  practised ;  and  having,  some  little  time  before^ 
alloted  a  military  pay  to  such  of  their  people  as  served  <m 
foot,  they  at  this  time  extended  the  same  establishment  also 
to  their  horsemen  or  knights;  imposed  taxes  on  the  people,  in 
order  to  defray  this  expense;  and  made  other  arrangements, 
\rhich  soon  after  enabled  them  to  carry  their  enterprises  to  a 
gresLttr  distance,  and  to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and 
system:  circumstances  which,  together  with  the  accessions  of 
territory  and  power  gained  by  the  reduction  of  Veiae,  rendered 
this  event  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  their  conquest 
was,  in  part,  a  continuation  of  their  original  policy.  The 
practice  of  incorporating  vanquished  enemies,  indeed,  with 
the  Roman  people,  had  been  long  discontinued:  for  even 
Tarquin,  it  is  said,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  enslavbg, 
rather  than  adopting,  his  captives;  and  this  fate  the  citizens 
of  Veis  underwent:^  but  their  lands,  and  the  city  itself^ 
offered  a  tempting  recess  to  the  conquerors.  And  accordingly 
it  was  proposed  to  transplant,  into  those  vacant  possessions  and 
seats,  one  half  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.f 

This  proposal  was  extremely  acceptable  to  many,  who 
hoped  to  double  their  own  possessions,  and  who  flattered 

•  Lit.  lib.  v.  c.  22, '  t  Liv.  Mb.  v.  c.  24. 
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themselves,  also,  that  they  might  double  the  powers  of  the 
state :  but  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate  and  nobles,  as  tending  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
commonwealth,  and  as  more  likely  to  restore  a  rival  than 
to  strengthen  themselves;  and  it  was  eluded  by  a  partial 
division  of  the  Veian  territory,  in  which  seven  jugera^  or 
about  four  English  acres,  were  assigned  as  the  lot  of  a  family. 
By  these  means  the  more  indigent  citizens  were  provided  for, 
without  any  hazard  of  dismembering  the  state* 

But  while  the  Romans  were  thus  availing  themselves  of 
the  spoils  of  a  fallen  enemy,  and  probably  enjoying,  on  the 
extinction  of  their  rival,  a  more  than  common  degree  of 
imagined  security,  they  became  themselves  an  example  of 
the  instability  of  human  affairs;  being  assailed  by  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  enemy,  who  came,  like  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
on  their  settlement,  dispersed  their  people,  and  reduced 
their  habitations  to  ashes. 

The  Gauls,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the  Alps  in  three 
several  migrations,  about  two  hundred  years  before  this  date, 
being  now  masters  of  all  the  plains  on  the  Po,  and  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sena,  where 
they  had  a  setdement,  which,  from  their  name,  was  called 
Sena  Gallia;  and  being  still  bent  on  extending  their  posses- 
sipns,  or  shifting  their  habitations;  had  passed  the  Appenines, 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  the  capital  of  a  small  nation  in 
Tuscany*^  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  made  application 
to  the  Romans  for  succour;  and  could  obtain  no  more  than 
m  deputation  to  intercede  with  the  Gauls  in  their  behalf. 
But  Ae  deputies,  who  were  sent  on  this  business,  and  com- 
missioned to  act  only  as  mediators,  having  appeared  in  arms 
on  the  side  of  the  hesieged,  the  Gauls  complained  of  their 
conduct,  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  as  a  departure  from  the 
neutrality  which  the  Romans  professed.  Being  denied  satis- 
faction on  this  complaint,  they  dropped  their  design  on  Clu- 
sium, and  turned  their  arms  against  these  pretended  media- 
tors, who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war*    They  advanced  on 

•  Liv.  lib.  7.  c.  35,  &c. 
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the  kft  df  the  Tibery  found  the  Romam  posted  to. receive 
them  on  the  Allia,^  a  small  river  which  was  the  limit  of  the 
Roman  territovy,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabxnes,  about  ten 
miles  from  Rome;  and,  with  the  same  impetuosity  which 
hitherto  attended  them,  they  passed  the  AUia  on  the  right  of 
the  Roman  army,  drove  them  into  the  angle  that  was*  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  put  all  who  withstood 
them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remainder  into  the  Tiben, 
where  numbers  perished,  or,  having  gained  the  opposite  bank, 
took  shelter  in  the  desolated  city  of  Veise,  and  in  the  neig^ 
bouring  country. 

This  calami^  is  said  to  have  so  much  stunned 
or  overwhelmed  the  Roman  people,  that  they  made 
Ao  further  attempt  to  defend  their  city*  AH  the  youths  who 
were  fit  to  carry  arms,  retired  into  the  capitoL  The  weak 
or  infirm,  whether  by  s^x  or  age,  fled  as  from  a  place  con- 
demned to  destruction,  or  suffered  themselves  to>  be  surprised 
and  cut  off  in  the  streets. 

The  Gauls^  having  employed  three  daya  in  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  of  those  who  fled  from  the  field  of  batde,  on 
the  fourth  day  advanced  towards  the  walls  of  Rome:  but 
being  alarmed  at  first  by  the  general  desertion  of  the  battk*- 
menis,  which  they  mistook  for  an  ambuscade,  or  an  artifice 
to  draw  them  into  a  snare,  they  examined  aU  the  avenues 
with  care,  before  they  ventured  to  enter  the  gates.  The 
more  effectually  to  dislodge  every  enemy,  they  set  fire  to 
the  city,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  took  post  on  the  ruins,  in 
order  to  besiege  the  capitol,  which  alone  held  out^f  In  this 
condition,  the  daring  spirit  of  Rome,  already  so  formidable 
to  all  its  neighbours,  appeared  to  be  suppressed  for  ever:  and 
even  by  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  contempt  of  Bar- 
barians, the  rising  fame  and  the  reverse  of  its  fortune  were 
heai'd  with  attention.f 

*  The  onlf  water-mn  to  which  the  name  of  Allia,  as  a  river,  or  barrier  t% 
cover  the  front  of  an  army,  is  applicable,  and  that  imperfectly,  is  that  of  a  rivulet, 
beyoBd  the  Monte  Jubileo,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Rome,  cm  the  Vis 
Salara. 

t  Flatarch.  m  Vita  Camilli.  \  Ibid. 
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.    The  Gauls  remaaoed  i&  posaeuioa  of  the  ruks  ftr  silt 
months;  duriBg  which  time  chey  nude  a  fruidesB  attempt  to 
iBcale  the  rock  on  which  the  capitol  was  built;  and  bemg 
onepulsed  by  Mimlius,  who,  for  his  vigilance  and  valour  oft 
this  occasion,  acquired  die  name  of  Capitolinus,  they  con« 
itinued  to  invest  and  block  up  the  fortress,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.     The  Romans,  who  were  shut 
.up  in  the  capitol,  sUll  preserved  the  forms  of  their  common- 
weakh,  enacted  laws  in  the  name  of  the  senate  Mid  people, 
-«od,  sensible  thatCamillus,  under  whose  auspices  they  had 
reduced  the  city  of  Veis,  and  triumphed  over  many  other 
enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the  score  of  an  invidious  charge  of 
embezzling  the  spoUs  he  had  wcmat  that  place,  was  the  fittest 
person  to  retrieve  their  alhirs,   they  absolved  him  of  this 
accusation,  reinstated  him  in  the  qualification  to  command 
their  armies  ;^  and,  in  order  that  he  might  assemble  their 
allies,  and  collect  the  remains  of  their  people,  who  were 
dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  vested  him  with  the 
power  of  dictatm'.    In  the  extreme  distress  of  his  country, 
CamiUus  overlooked  the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and,  widi 
the  numbers  that  repaired  to  his  standard,  hastened  to  arm 
ibr  the  relief  of  the  capitoL     He  arrived,  indeed,  at  a  critical 
moment;  when  the  besieged,  being  greatly  reduced  by  famine, 
had  already  capitulated,  and  were  paying  a  ransom  for  them- 
selves and  their  remaining  effects.     But  before  this  transact 
tion  was  completed,  he  surprised  the  besiegers,  obliged  them 
to  relinquish  dieir  prey,  and  afterwards,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
that  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  revenged  the 
disaster  which  his  countrymen  had  suffered  on  the  banks  of 
the  AUia.t 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of  this  famous 
adventure,  die  Romans  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  history, 
retained  a  peculiar  sense  of  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and 
to  this  date  referred  the  origin  of  some  particulars  in  their 
policy,  which  senxd  as  a  monument  of  some  mighty  event* 
They  set  apart  particular  funds  in  the  treasury,  to  be  spared 

•  Liv.  lib.  V.  c.  33.  f  Ibid,  lib.  v.  c.  43,  &c. 
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'of  Invasibn  fitim  <Jaul  abne.  The  magiMi*ate,  too,  though 
in  ordinaiy  times  subjected  to  great  limitatSonft,  in  this  cas^ 
was  faitrusted  with  discretionary  power:  and  k  is  likely  thaf, 
ia  the  age  in  which  they  took  diis  alarming  imptessit^n  of 
danger  "from  the  Gauls,  they  had  not  yet  acquired  those 
advantages  of  discipline  and  military  skill,  in  which  they 
were  afterwards  so  much  superior  to  those  and  other  barba- 
rows  neighbours.* 

Although  historians  have  amply  supplied  the  detail  of 
Tiistory  before  this  event,  they  nevertheless  acknowledge,  that 
all  prior  evidence  of  facts  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Rbmei 
diat  allrecords  and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans  hadformer- 
ly  been,  were  then  to  be  gathered  from- the  ruins  of  cottages; 
which  had  been  for  several  months  trodden  under  foot  by  a 
barbarous  enemy;  that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the 
people's  charters  of  right,  and  the  forms  of  the  donstltirtion, 
were  to  be  collected  in  fragments  of  plates,  which  were  dug 
from  die  rubbish  of  their  former  habitations;  and  Aat,  nofiiin^ 
remaining  to  mark  the  former  position  of  Rome,  besides  the 
capitol,  raised  on  its  rock,  and  surrounded  with  ruins,thepeople 
deliberated  whether  they  should  attempt  to  renew  their  set- 
tlement on  this  ground,  or  transfer  it  to  Vei%.  It  had'  been 
formerly  proposed  to  remove  to  that  place  one-half  of  the 
senate  and  people.  It  was  now  thought  a  fit  place  to  receive 
the  whole,  and  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  restore  the 
name  and  the  seat  of  their  commonwealth.  ^^  Why"  said 
the  promoters  of  this  design,  ^^  attempt,  at  a  great  expense, 
**  and  with  so  much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins 
**  of  a  fallen  city,  while  we  have*  another,  provided  with  pri- 

*  Tlie  establ»hiiient  of  the  legion,  and  the  improvement  made  In  the  choice 
of  its  weapons  and  manner  of  array,  are  mentioned  as  subsequent  to  this  date : 
and  the  Romans,  it  is  confessed,  made  less  progress  in  all  other  arts,  than  in 
those  of  war.  Thehr  general,  Camillus,  at  his  triumph  for  the  victory  obtained 
over  the  Gauls,  made  his  entry  into  Rome,  having  his  visage  painted  with  red ; 
a  practice,  says  Pliny,  which  is  yet  to  be  found  among  nations  of  Africa,  who 
remain  m  a  state  of  barbarity,  and  which  this  natural  historian  was  inclined  to 
conuder  as  a  characteristic  of  bari^arous  manners,  still  prevailing  at  Rome,  at 
the  date  to  which  he  refers* 
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^  vate  and  public  buildings,  of  every  sort,  yet  entire  fi)r,qiir 
^  reception?^'  To  this  specious  argument  might  have  been 
opposed  the  OHaideration  of  many  advantages  in  their  for- 
mer position;  its  pkce  on  a  navigable  river ;  its  command  of 
the  passage  from  Latium  to  £tnuias  and  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Tiber,  from  the  descents  of  the  Appenines  to  the  sea* 
But  motives  of  superstition  and  national  pride  were  supposed 
to  be  of  greater  weight.  ^^  Would  you,"  said  Camillus, 
^  abandon  the  seat  of  your  ancestors?  Would  you  have 
**  Vei«  restored,  and  Rome  to  perish  for  ever?  Would  you 
^^  relinquish  the  altars  of  the  Gods,  who  l^ave  fixed  their 
*^  shrines  in  these  sacred  places;  to  whose  aid  you  are  in- 
^  debted  for  so  many  triumphs,  and  to  .whom  you  owe  the 
^  recovexy  of  .those  habitations,  for  which  you  now  propose 
•*  to  relinquish  their  temples  ?" 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans  determined  to 
remain  in  their  ancient  situation,  proceeded  to  restore  their 
habitatiims,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  accomplished  the 
t^ork  of  rebuilding  their  city.  An  sera,  from  which,  as  from 
a  second  foundation,  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  beginning  of  a  period,  in  which  its  history, 
though  stiU  controverted  in  some  particulars,  is  less  doubtful 
than  before,  or  less  disfigured  with  fable.^ 

*  Some  parts,  even  o£  the  history  that  followt,  are  doubtful.  The  names  of 
dictators  and  of  consuls,  the  reality  of  entire  campaigns,  as  well  as  of  single 
actions,  are  controverted :  [Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  et  26.  lib.  v.  c.  55.  lib.  viii.  c.  38.  lib. 
be.  c.  15.]  But  that  which  preceded  this  date  rests  almost  on  tradition  alone. 
[Ltv.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.]  It  serves,  however,  to  infonn  us  what  the  Romans  them- 
selves I^Lieved ;  and  is  therefore  the  best  comment  we  can  haye  on  the  genius 
and  tendency,  as  well  as  the  origin^  of  their  political  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Meene  ofjbrdgn  War  and  domeBtk  DufnUe  ofiened  with  revrmi^ 
Rmte.^'^actian  or  Conafdracy  of  Manliu9w--^Con4enttuUi<m^>^Fk^ 
hdanB  elected  into  the  Office  qf  Coruular  Tribunea^^^Mfiire  So  tha 
Comnlatem — 77^  Jlnt  Plebeian  ContuL — EetablUkment  qf  the 
Prater ^^-^atrician  .£dUe9. — The  Plebeians  quaHfied  to  hold  all 
the  efficee  of  State, ^^The  tneamre  of  Roman  Magietraey  complete* 
'-"Review  of  the  Comtitution,^»It9  eeendng'  Defecte,-^^But  greai 
SucceMses.'^^Policy  qf  the  StatCy  reefiecting  foreign  or  vanqtdehed 
Muione. — Formation  of  the  Legion.^»Series  of  Wars.^^With  the 
Samnitee. — Camfiamaru. — The  Threntinee, — Pyrrhta,-—mSavereign» 
ty  qf  Italy. -^Different  Footing  on  which  the  Inhabitant  Hood. 

THE  Romans  were  not  aHowed  to  restore  their 
community,  nor  to  rebuild  their  habitations,  in  *  * 
peace:  they  were  invaded  by  Ac  ifiqui,  the  Volsci,  tjie  Hcrw 
nici,  the  Etruscans,  and  some  of  their  own  Latin  confede^ 
rates,^  who,  dreadVng  the  re^-establishment  of  a  common* 
wealth,  from  which  they  had  already  suffered  so  much,  and 
whose  power  was  so  great  an  object  of  their  jealousy,  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  its  revival.  During  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  years,  which  followed,  they  accord- 
ingly had  to  encounter  a  succession  of  enemies,  who,  by 
endeavouring  to  repress  their  power,  only  led  them  to  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  of  which  they  became  sovereigns,  while 
they  continued  to  undergo  internal  convulsions,  whicR,'a8 
formerly,  proved  die  occasion  of  political  institutions,  that 
filled  up,  by  degrees,  die  measure  of  their  national  establish- 
ment. 

During  diis  period,  the  plebeians,  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  past  acquisitions,  made  continual  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  powers.  The  tribunes,  by  traducing  the  senate,  and  by 
displaying,  in  their  harangues,  the  severities  in  particular  of 
the  patrician  creditor,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  plebeian  debtor^ 
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8tiU  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their  party.  The  republic  ap- 
peared to  be  so  feebly  established,  that  ambitious  citizens  were 
encouraged,  by  means  of  faction  in  the  lower  dass  of  the  people, 
to  entertiun  hopes  of  subverting  the  government.  On  this 
ground  Manlius,  the  famous  champion  of  the  capitol,  who,  as* 
has  been  observed,  by  his  vigilance  and  valour  preserved  that 
fortress  from  the  Gauls,  formed  a  design  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty. Presuming  on  his  merit  in  this  and  other  services, 
he  thought  himself  superior  to  his  fellow  citizens:  but  whilst 
he  endeavoured,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  populace,  to  form  a 
party  against  the  senate,  he  incurred,  what  was  at  Rome  of 
all  imputations  the  most  odious,  that  of  aspiring  to  be  king^* 
In  opposition  to  this  conspiracy,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  the 
republic  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  dictator;  and  Man- 
lius, being  brought  before  him,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  sus- 
picion of  malice  and  envy  against  his  accusers.  He  produced 
four  hundred  citizens,  whom  he  had  redeemed  irom  their 
creditors  and  released  from  chains.  He  produced  the  spoils 
pf  thirty  enemies  slain  by  himself  in  battle;  forty  badges  of 
}xonour  conferred  on  him- by  generals,  under  whom  he  had 
served;  many  citizens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  enemy ; ' 
and  in  this  number  he  pointed  at  Caius  Servilius  himself, 
second  in  command  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
sword  of  the  state  against  the  life  of  a  person  who  had  saved 
his  own.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  defence,  ^^  Such  were  the 
^^  treasons,"  he  said,  ^^  for  which  the  friends  of  the  people  are 
^^  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  imperious  lords.'' 

His  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great,  and  entitled 
him  IQ  any  reward  from  the  people,  except  a  surrender  o£ 
their  freedom.  His  liberality  to  the  more  indigent  citizens^ 
if  it  proceeded  from  humanity,  was  noble;  but  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  design  to  alienate  their  affections  from  the  public,  or 
to  employ  their  numbers  against  it,  liberality  itself  was  a  crime ; 
and  the  most  splendid  services,  considered  as  the  artifices  of 
a  dangerous  ambition,  were  the  objects  of  pimishment,  not  of 
reward. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  while  they  had  in  their  view  the 
capitol,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  vigilance  aiid  braveiy 
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of  tfais^  smfortunate  criminal^  hesitated  in  their  judgment;  but 
liieir  meeting  being  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  and  to  a 
diSiorent  place,  they  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  from 
that  very  rock  on  which  he  had  so  lately  distinguished  his 
valour.* 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  state  of  the  commonwealth 
had  their  temporary  effect  in  suspending  the  animosity  of 
parties  ;*but  could  not  reconcile  their  interests,  nor  prevent 
the  periodical  heats  which  continually  arose  on  die  return  of 
their  disputes.  The  plebeians  had  been  now  above 
forty  years  in  possession  of  a  title  to  hold  the  office 
of  consular  tribune,  but  had  not  been  aUe  to  prevail  at  any 
election^t  The  majority  of  the  centuries  was  still  composed 
of  nobles;  and  when  candidates  of  inferior  extraction  were 
likely,  by  their  personal  consideration,  to  carry  a  majority, 
the  other  party,  in  such  particular  instances,  had  influence 
enough,  as  has  been  observed,  to  revive  the  election  of  con- 
suls; a  tide  to  which,  by  law,  patricians  alone  were  yet 
admitted* 

The  plebeians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their  party,  by 
the  assiduity  and  influence  of  individuals  who  aspired  to 
oflice,  by  the  growing  number  of  their  own  order,  whom 
their  wealth  had  advanced  into  the  first  and  second  classes, 
by  their  alliance  with  the  patrician  families,  in  consequence 
of  marriage,  at  last  surmounted  these  difficulties,  obtained 
the  dignity  of  consular  tribune  for  one  of  their  own  extrac* 
tion,  and  from  thenceforward  began  to  divide  the  votes  of 
die  centuries  with  the  patrician  candidates.  They  were 
accordingly  raised,  in  their  turn,  to  what  was  then 
the  first  office  of  state,  and  in  which  nothing  was  *  *  * 
wanting  but  the  tide  of  consul,  to  which  they  soon  after  laid 
claim.  This  concluding  step,  in  the  advancement  of  their 
rank,  they  were  urged  to  make  by  die  ambition  of  a  female 
patrician,  who,  being  married  into  a  plebeian  family,  bore 
with  impatience  the  n^ortifications  to  which  she  was  exposed 
from  the  condition  of  her  new  relations.     She  excited  her 

•  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  27.  t  ^'^  I*-  ▼»•  «•  37. 
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husband,  engaged  her  own  kindred  among  the  patriciaiis,  and 
roused  the  whole  popular  party  to  remove  the  indignities^ 
which,  in  being  supposed  unwonfay  to  hold  the  consular 
dignity,  were  yet  affixed  to  their  race, 

Licinius   Stolo,  the  husband  of  this  lady,   and 

u  c   ST7  •  -  . 

'    *        *  Publius   Sextius,  another  active   and  ambitious 

plebeian,  were  placed  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  in  order  to 

urge  this  point.   They  began  the  exercise  of  their  office  by 

proposing  three  very  important  laws: — The  first  intended  for 

the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors ;  by  which  all  payments,  already 

made  on  the  score  of  interest,  should  be  deducted  from  the 

capital,  and  three  years  be  allowed  to  pay  oflF  the  remainder. 

A  second  law,  to  limit  the  extent  of  estates  in  land ;  by 
which  no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  engross  above  five 
hundred  jugera,*  or  to  have  in  stock  above  one  hundred 
'  bullocks,  and  five  hundred  goats  and  sheep. 

A  third  law,  to  restore  the  election  of  consuls,  in  place  of 
consular  tribunes,  with  an  express  provision  that,  at  least,  one 
of  the  consuls  should  be  of  a  plebeian  descent. 

The  patricians,  to  repel  this  attack,  having  gained  some 
of  the  tribunes  to  their  party,  prevailed  upon  them  to  dissent 
from  their  colleagues,  and  by  their  negative  to  suspend  all 
further  proceeding  on  the  subject  of  these  laws.  The  tribunes, 
Liciniud  and  Sextius,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
state. 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  ensued;!  diu'ing  which  period 
the  republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had  no  magistracy  besides 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who,  formidable  as  they  were  in  the 
state,  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  of  executive 
power.J  Any  alarm  from  abroad  must  have  suspended  the 
contest  at  home,  and  forced  the  parties  to  a  treaty:  but  they 
are  said  to  have  enjoyed,  in  this  time  of  domestic  trouble, 
uninterrupted  peace  from  abroad;  a  circumstance  from  which 
we  may  infer  that,  in  most  of  their  wars,  they  were  themselves 

•  About  300  English  acres.  The  Lex  Licinia  j  to  be  frequently  quoted  in  the  . 
sequel. 

t  From  U.  C.  377  to  382.  %  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  35. 
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the  aggressors,  and  owed  this  interval  of  peace  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  consulate,  and  to  their  want  of  the  prompters,  by  whom 
they  were  usually  excited  to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  several  questions,  on  which  the  parties  were  now 
at  variance,  the  patricians  contended  chiefly  for  the  exclusion 
of  plebeians  from  the  office  or  title  of  consul;  and,  as  an 
insuperable  bar  to  their  admission,  still  insisted  on  the  sacri* 
legious  profanation  that  would  be  incurred,  by  suiFering  the 
rites  usually  performed  by  the  consuls  to  pass  into  plebeian 
hands*  But  this  argument,  instead  of  persuading  the  popular 
leaders  to  desist  from  their  claim,  only  led  them  to  perceive 
that  it  was  necessary,  by  a  previous  operation,  to  remove  the 
impediment,  before  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  way 
which  it  was  meant  to  obstruct.  They  appeared  then  for  a 
little  to  drop  their  pursuit  of  the  consulate ;  they  affected  to 
respect  the  patrician  claim  to  the  possession  of  places  which 
had  always  been  assigned  to  their  order;  but  they  moved,  that 
tht  number  of  ordinary  attendant^  on  the  sacred  rites  should 
be  augmented  from  two  to  ten ;  and  that  of  these  one  half 
should  be  named  of  plebeian  extraction. 

While  the  patricians  continued  to  reject  this  proposal,  on 
account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to  have  on  their  pretensions 
in  general,  they  gave  way,  successively,  and  at  the  interval  of 
some  y^ars,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  devised  in  favour  of  in«> 
solvent  debtors;  next,  to  the  agrarian  law,  or  limitation  of 
property  in  land;  I&st  of  all,  to  the  new  establishment  relat- 
ing to  the  priesthood;  and,  in  the  sequel,  to  the  communi* 
cation  of  the  consulate  itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowing  that  the 
majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed  of  patricians,  or  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  privilege  of  being  qualified  to  stand  for  the  consulate* 
They  insisted,  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  a 
plebeian;  and  having  prevailed  in  this,  as  in  other  subjects  of 
contest,  the  plebeian  party,  entering  immediately 
on  the  possession  of  their  new  privilege,  raised 
Publius  Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  been  so  active 
in  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  to  the  office  of  consul. 
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But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  repeated  diflnimr- 
tion  of  their  exclusive  prerogatives,  they  endeavoured,  by 
separating  the  judicative  from  the  executive  power  of  the 
consul,  and  by  committing  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer  under 
the  title  of  praetor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  general  wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  praetor  should  be  subordinate,  but 
next  in  rank,  to  the  consul*  He  was  attended  by  two  lictors, 
and  had  his  commission  in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all 
differences  that  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  to  hear 
the  suits  of  the  people  from  the  rising  until  the  setting  of  die 
sun*  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
'  to  observe,  came  to  be  gradually  circumscribed  by  its  own 
precedents,  and  by  the  accumulating  edicts  of  successive 
praetors.  One  person,  at  first,  was  supposed  able  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  this  office;  but  the  number,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  multiplicity  of  civil  a&irs,  waa  after- 
wards gradually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patricians  prociuvd 
some  compensation  for  what  they  had  now  surrendered,  was 
made  about  the  same  time.  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and 
entertainments  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  aediles  of  the 
people.  The  office  of  aedile,  being  at  its  first  institution  ex- 
pensive, was  likely  to  become  gradually  more  so,  by  the 
frequent  additions  which  were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by 
the  growing  demands  of  the  people  for  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plebeians  complained  of  thif  charge  as  a  burden 
on  their  order,  and  the  opposite  party  offered  to  relieve  them 
of  it,  provided  that  two  officers  for  this  purpose,  under  die 
title  of  curile  aediles,  should  be  annuaUy  elected  from  among 
the  patricians.^ 

By  these  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they  adnutted  the 
plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity  of  consul,  reserved  to  their 
own  order  the  exclusive  right  to  the  offices  of  praetor  and 
aedile :  by  the  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sports 
and  public  entertainments;  a  department  which,  in  a  state  that 
was  coming  gradually   under  the  g9vemment  of»  popular 

•  Liv.  lib.vi.  C.42. 
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assemblies,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  great  object  of 
ambition,  and  a  principal  way  to  the  attainment  of  power. 

The  design  or  the  effect  of  this  institution  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  plebeian  party.  They  complained,  that  while 
the  patricians  affected  to  resign  the  excluuve  title  to  one 
office,  they  had  seized  on  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name, 
equal  in  consideration  and  influence*  But  no  exclusive  ad- 
vantage could  be  long  retained  by  one  order,  while  the  other 
was  occasionsdly  possessed  of  the  legislative  and  supreme 
executive  power.  All  the  offices,  whether  of  prsetor  or  aedile, 
of  dictator  or  censor,  were,  in  process  of  time,  filled  with 
persons  of  either  rank;  and  the  distinction  of  patrician  or 
plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  served  as'  a  monument 
or  memorial  of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  subsisted  in  former 
ages.  The  only  effect  which  it  now  had  was  favourable  to  the 
plebeians;  as  it  limited  the  choice  of  tribunes  to 
their  own  order,  while,  in  common  with  the 
patricians,  they  had  access  to  every  other  dignity  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  which  historians  have  g^ven  us  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Roman  constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  earliest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distinction  of  ranks, 
under  the  titles  of  patrician,  equestrian,  and  plebeian ;  and  the 
state,  though  governed  by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  ordi- 
nary assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form  of  a  re- 
public Assemblies,  to  which  every  citizen  was  admitted, 
were  termed  the  comitia;  those  which  were  formed  of  the 
superior  ranks,  or  of  a  select  number,  were  termed  the 
senate.  Among  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
to  be  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were,  probably,  synony- 
mous terms.  But  after  the  introduction  of  the  census,  sepa^ 
rate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and 
the  plebeians  or  commons.  These  rolls  were  composed  by 
different  officers,  in  successive  periods  of  the  state.  The 
aenate,  which  met  under  Romulus,  was  said  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  members^.     This  number  was  increased  or  dimi- 

•  Liv.lib.  i.  c.  8.  According^  to  Livy,  the  senate  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
hundred  membera  at  the  death  of  Romulus ;  but,  according  to  DionysUis,  their 
miimben  bad  been  augmented  by  a  popular  election  at  the  admission  of  the  Sabines; 
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nished  at  pleasure  by  his  successors.  The  charge  of  deciding* 
upon  it  passed  from  the  kings  to  the  consuls,  and  at  last  de- 
volved on  the  censors,  who,  at  every  interval  of  four  ycars^ 
were  intrusted  to  make  up  the  rolls  of  the  people  in  their 
separate  ranks  and  distinctions*  It  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in  the 
government  of  their  country,  so  litde  precaution  was  taken  to 
ascertain  who  were  to  be  its  constittent  members,  or  to  fix 
their  legal  number*  The  body  was  accordingly  fluctuating ; 
individuals  were  placed  or  displaced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  intrusted  with  the  muster ;  atid  the  numbers  which 
compo^d  this  high  council  of  state  increased  or  diminished 
indefinitely.  The  magistrates,  though  not  enrolled,  had 
access  to  the  senate ;  but  their  continuing  members,  after 
dieir  year  in  office  expired,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the 
censors.  It  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
constitution,  that  the  senate  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  supe- 
rior class  of  the  citizens,  without  any  specification  of  number 
or  formal  commission. 

As  the  noble  and  popular  assemblies  had  their  separate 
existence  under  the  kings,  the  transition  from  monarchy  to 
republic  in  so  small  a  state,  by  substituting  elective  and  tem- 
porary magistrates  instead  of  the  king,  was  easy.  A  sufficient 
occasion  was  given  to  it,  in  the  abuses  which  were  felt  in  the 
last  reign  of  the  monarchy.  The  disorders  incident  to  the 
shock  of  parties,  which  were  set  free  from  a  former  control, 
required,  on  occasion,  the  remedy  of  a  discretionary  autho- 
rity vested  in  some  person  who  might  be  intrusted  with  the 
public  safety,  and  soon  led  to  the  occasional  institution  of 
a  dictatorial  power.  The  high  prerogatives,  claimed  and 
maintained  by  one  party,  obliged  the  other  to  assume  a  pos- 
ture'of  defence,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  conduct 
of  leaders  properly  authorized  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
These  rights  were  understood,  by  degrees,  to"  imply  political 
equality;  and,  in  the  successive  institutions  that  followed. 


loine  writers  say  to  two  hundred ;  others,  only  to  one  hundred  «iid  -fifty,    nw^nyy. 
lib.  ii.  c.  47. 
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put  every  citizen  in  possession  of  equal  pretensions  to  pre* 
ferment  and  honours;  pretensions  which  were  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  great  distinction  which  nature  has  made  between 
the  capacities,  merits,  and  characters  of  men,  and  which  are 
subject,  in  every  community,  to  be  warped  by  the  effects  of 
education  and  fortune. 

New  departments  of  state,  or  additions  to  the  number 
of  dfEcers  employed  in  them,  were  continually  suggested  by 
the  increase  of  civil  affairs ;  and  while  the  territory  of  the 
republic  was  but  a  small  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  her 
political  government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  officers 
complete.  Functions  which,  in  the  first  or  simplest  ages, 
were  either  unknown,  or  had  been  committed  to  the  king 
alone,  were  now  thrown  into  separate  lots  or  departments, 
and  furnished  their  several  occupations  to  two  consuls,  one 
praetor,  two  censors,  four  aediles,  and  eight  quaestors,  besides 
officers  of  these  different  ranks,  who,  with  the  titles  of  pro- 
consul, propraetor,  and  proquaestor,  and  without  any  limitation 
of  number,  were  occasionally  employed  wherever  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  required  their  service. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we  are  come 
nearly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity,^  at  which  Pblybius  began 
to  observe  and  to  admire  the  order  of  its  institutions,  and 
the  felicity  of  its  administration.  The  plebeians  were  now 
reconciled  to  a  government  in  which  they  themselves  had 
access  to  a  share ;  and  citizens  of  every  rank  made  great 
efforts  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were  allowed  to 
arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  advantages  of  fortune,  but 
likewise  by  personal  qualities.  The  senate  and  assemblies 
-  of  the  people,  the  magistrates  and  select  commissioners,  had 
each  their  departments,  which  they  ^administered  with  an 
appearance  of  sovereign  and  absolute  sway,  but  without  any 
interference  of  interests  or  jealousy  of  power. 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of  armies ; 
but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  have  the  highest  prerogatives 
in  the  administration  of  all  civil  and  political  affairs.     They 

*  As  it  ftood  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  Rome. 
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had,  under  their  command,  all  the  other  officers  of  state, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  they  introduced  all  foreign 
ambassadors  to  the  senate ;  they  alone  could  move  that  body 
on  any  subject  of  deliberation,  and  were  intrusted  with  the 
record  of  its  public  acts  or  decrees.  The  consuls,  too,  pre* 
sided  with  a  similar  prerogative  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  in  that  of  the  curis;  proposed  the  question,  col- 
lected the  votes,  declared  the  majority,  and  framed  the*  act. 
In  all  military  operations,  in  making  their  levies,  as  well  as 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  vested  with  high 
degrees  of  discretionary  power,*  over  all  the  troops  of  the 
commonwealth,  whether  composed  of  Roman  citizens  or 
allies.  They  commanded  the  treasury,  to  the  extent  of  any 
service  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  had  one  of  its 
commissioners,  or  quaestors,  appointed  to  attend  their  court, 
and  to  receive  their  orders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  revenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  suffered  no  money  to  be  issued  without  their  own  decree, 
or  the  warrant  of  the  consul  in  actual  service.  Even  the 
money  decreed  by  the  censors,  for  the  repair  of  public  build- 
ings, and  the  execution  of  public  works,  could  not  be  issued 
by  the  quaestors  without  an  act  of  the  senate  to  authorize  it. 
All  crimes  and  disorders,  that  were  committed  among  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  state,  all 
disputes,  of  a  private  or  public  nature,  that  arose  among  them, 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  and  determination  of  the  senate* 
1  All  foreign  embassies  were  received  or  dispatched,  and  all 
ncgociations  were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  such  matters 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse  what  the 
senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had  decreed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  gave  their  consent  as  a  matter  of  form ;  insomuch, 
that,  while  persons,  who  observed  the  high  executive  powers 
of  the  consul,  considered  the  state  as  monarchical,  foreigners, 
on  the  contrary,  who  resorted  on  public  business  to  Rome, 

•  Vid.  Zonar.  No.  501  — FronUni  StragemJita,  lib.  iv.— Val.  Max.  lib.  il 
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were  apt  to  believe  it  an  aristocracy,  vested  in  the  senate 
alone* 

The  people,  or  collective  body  of  Roman  citizens,  not»  . 
withstanding,  had  reserved  the  sovereignty  to  themselves; 
and,  in  their  several  assemblies,  exercised  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation, and  conferred  all  the  offices  of  state.^  They  likewise,  in 
all  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme  jurisdiction*  In  their 
quality  of  sovereign,  they  were  the  sole  arbiters  of  life  and 
death;  and,  even  in  their  quality  of  subjects,  did  not  ^mit 
to  restraints  which,  in  every  other  state,  are  found  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  government. 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  any  crime,  continued  at  liber* 
ty,  until  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  and  might 
withdraw  from  his  prosecutors  at  any  stage  of  the  trial,  even 
while  the  last  century  was  delivering  its  votes*  A  voluntary 
banishment  from  the  forum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  was  accordingly  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  citizen,  unless  he  remained  to  expose 
himself  to  the  effects  of  a  formal  sentence,  was  obliged  to 
undergo ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur 
or  Pneneste,  a  few  miles  ftt>m  Rome,  a  convict,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  judgment,  should  be  safe*f 

Parts  so  detached  were  not  likely  to  act  as  one  body,  nor 
to  proceed  with  any  regular  concert ;  and  the  state  seems  to 
have  carried,  in  all  its  establishments,  the  seeds  of  dissention 
and  tumult*  It  was  long  supported,  neverdieless,  by  the  im- 
common  zeal  of  its  members,  in  favour  of  a  common-wealth, 
in  which  they  enjoyed  so  much  freedom,  and  in  which  they 
were  vested  with  so  much  personal  consideration  and  power* 

The  several  members  of  the  constitution,  while  in  appear- 
ance supreme,  were  in  many  respects  dependent  each  on  the 
o^ers* 

*  In  tht  centuries  they  enacted  laws»  and  elected  the  officers  of  state.  In  the 
cmia  they  apfpointed  officers  to  military  comnumd. 

f  The  laws  of  PubliUusy  which  g;ave  the  power  of  legation  to  the  plebeian 
aasembliesy  and  that  of  Valerius,  which  aecnred  every  citizen  in  the'  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  at  large,  after  being  repeatedly  re-enacted*  were  now  in 
fpU  force.  (Lit.  Ub.  x.  c.  8.) 

VOU  I*  K 
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The  consuls,  while  in  office,  had  the  meetings  and  deli- 
berations of  the  senate  and  people,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their 
•power ;  but  this  power  they  held  from  the  people,  and  were 
accountable  for  the  exercise  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office. 

The  senate  could  resolve,  but  they  could  not  execute,  until 
they  had  obtained  from  the  people  a  confirmation  of  their 
acts ;  and  were  obliged  to  solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to 
proceeiit  in  any  matter  which  these  officers  were  inclined  to 
oppose* 

The  senate  was  constituted,  or  formed,  at  regular  periods, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  consuls  or  censors,  officers  named  by 
the  people. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  properly  awed  by  the  senate 
and  officers  of  state.  On  great  and  alarming  occasions,  the 
people  themselves  were  sovereigns  no  longer  than  they  were 
allowed  by  the  senate  and  consuls  to  hold  this  character* 
For  the  senate  and  consuls  having  it  in  their  power  to  name 
a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  sovereignt}^  of  the  state 
to  a  single  person,  and  subject  every  citizen  to  his  authority* 
Every  individual  held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the  will  of  the 
censors,  and  his  property  at  the  disposal  of  courts  that  were 
composed  of  senators ;  the  ser\'ants  of  the  public  in  general, 
who  aimed  at  lucrative  commissions,  depended  on  the  senate, 
as  administrators  of  the  treasury,  or  as  trustees  in  the  collect 
tion  or  disbursements  of  the  public   money  ;*  and  every 

•  The  influence  which  the  senate  possessed,  as  administrators  of  the  public 
treasury,  according  to  Polybius,  was  very  great.  They  had  a  number  of  com- 
missions to  give,  in  the  collection  of  various  duties  levied  on  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  the  entry  to  sea-ports,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  demesne  or  public  lands, 
chiefly  let  out  for  pasturage.  They  had,  likewise,  considerable  disbursements  on 
the  rcpaur  of  highways  and  public  buildings,  and  in  the  execution  of  a  variety  of 
other  works.  In  such  transactions  great  numbers  of  people  were  concerned,  as 
contractors,  as  partners  with  those  who  contracted  witlithe  senate,  or  as  creditors 
who  advanced  money  to  enable  the  contractors  to  perform  their  articles.  In  all 
these  several  capacities  the  parties  depended  on  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  con- 
tinually attended  at  the  doors  of  that  assembly,  soliciting  commissions,  pleading 
for  an  abatement  of  some  condition,  for  delay  in  the  execution  of  some  article,  or 
relief  in  the  case  of  unforeseen  hardship  or  loss. 
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Roman  youth,  whem  embodied  in  the  legrions,  intrusted  his 
honours  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the  consul,  or  commander 
in  chief,* 

The  mass,  however,  was  far  from  being  so  well  compacted, 
or  the  unity  of  power  so  well  established,  as  speculative  rea« 
soners  sometimes  think  necessary  for  the  order  of  govern- 
ment.  The  senate  and  the  popular  assemblies,  in  their  legis- 
lative capacities,  counteracted  each  other.  The  numbers 
required  to  constitute  a  legal  assembly  of  the  people,  f  the 
qualification  of  an  individual,  which  entided  him  be  to  consw 
dered  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  were  still  undetermined.  Aliens 
settling  in  the  city,  were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,' 
and  citizens  removing  to  the  colonies  were  omitted.  Laws, 
therefore,  might  be  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner,  when, 
the  people,  not  sufficiendy  aware  of  the  consequence  of  such' 
laws,  did  not  attend;  or  the  question  might  be  determined  by' 
the  voice  of  a  single  alien,  as  often  as  the  division  was  nearl)F 
equal,  and  a  designing  magistrate  chose  to  place  any  number 
of  aliens  on  the  rolls  for  this  purpose.  J     The  state  took  ita 

•  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

t  Or  quorum,  in  our  phrase. 

\  In  the  settlement  of  Romulus,  recruits  of  every  quality,  whether  outlaws, 
fu^tives,  or  captives,  were  received,  without  distinction. — In  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic,  aliens  settling  at  Rome  were  admitted  as  citizens,  and  even  placed 
on  the  rolls  of  the  senate. — ^The  Tarquins,  and  the  first  of  the  Claudian  family, 
were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  cantons. — After  the  establishment  of  the 
census,  or  periodical  muster,  the  king,  the  consuls,  and,  last  of  all,  the  censors, 
made  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  people,  at  pleasure.  They  admitted  upon 
it  very  readily  every  mhabitant  of  the  city,  who  claimed  to  be  enrolled;  but  when 
a  right  of  voting  in  any  of  the  popular  assemblies  at  Rome  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  crowded  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  They  were  sometimes  put  upon  the  rolls  by  one  consul,  and  forbid 
the  city  by  his  colleague ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  negative,  by  a  maxim  of 
the  Roman  policy,  prevailed. — Such  as  actually  settled  at  Rome,  sooner  or  later^ 
found  means  to  be  inserted  in  the  tribes ;  and  Uic  townsof  Latium  complained  that 
they  were  deserted  by  numbers  of  their  people,  who  resorted  to  Rome  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be  depopulated.  They  obtained  a  law,  by 
which  Latin  emigrants  were  excluded  from  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  people,  except 
they  had  left  ofispring  to  replace  them  in  the  country  towns  they  had  left.  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  law,  enacted  at  Rome,  to  regulate  or  restrain  the 
naturalixation  of  aliens.     Some  authors  have  affirmed,  that,  even  while  aliens 
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laws',  not  only  from  the  assemblies,  which  were  held  however 
irregularly,  within  the  capital,  but  from  militaiy  detachments 


were  so  ezxSXj  admitted  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  people,  Roman  citizens,  accepting  of 
settlements  in  the  colonies,  forfeited  their  political  rights.  In  this,  however,  it  is 
prohable,  that  the  effects  of  mere  absence  have  been  mistaken  for  an  express  and 
formal  axdutton.  Whoever  ceased  to  give  in  his  name  at  the  census,  or  who* 
ever  left  his  ward  or  tribe  in  the  city,  to  reside  at  a  distance,  was  not  enrolled  in  the 
ward,  nor  placed  In  any  class.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  he  had  forfeited 
his  ngfaty  or  might  not  claim  it  as  often  as  he  attended  the  census.  In  this  case 
he  was  upon  a  foot  of  equality  with  every  other  citizen,  and  in  the  same  manner 
^kctmd  or  rejected  at  the  will  of  the  censor,  or  other  officer  who  took  the 
mutier* 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  colonies,  writers  have  followed  the  account  of 
Stgonins,  whose  opinion,  m  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  Roman  history,  is 
of  g^reat  authority.  In  this  particular,  however,  it  happens,  that  the  principal 
jyassage  he  hat  quoted,  in  support  of  his  opink>n,  is,  by  some  accident,  strangely 
perverted.  Lhry  relates,  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  42,  that  the  people  of  Ferentinum,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  fifty -seven,  started  a  new  pretension,  by  which  all 
Latins  who  gave  their  names  to  be  inscribed  in  any  Roman  colony  should  be  con* 
lideredas  Roman  citizens ;  but  that  the  senate  rejected  this  claim  when  offered  by 
persons  who  were  annexed  to  the  colonies  of  Puteoli,  Saleraum,  and  Bnxentum. 
Ifawmjiu  eo  anno  a  Ferentinatibus  tautxhtnif  ui  La^nif  qui  in  toloniam  Romamnn 
nomina  dedismai  dvet  Mcmani  extent.  Puteototp  SaienUhnque  et  Buxentttm  atbcrifiti 
colon!  f  qui  nomina  dederunt  quum  ob  id  » pro  dmibug  Romania  Jar eiU  i  SenOtuAJudi" 
axwt  nan  U9t  tot  cive*  Momanot.  There  was  a  distinction  between  Roman  colonies 
and  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  The  first  might  be  Latins,  or  other  allies,  planted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  state.  The  second  were,  probably, citizens.  And 
the  whole  amount  of  this  passage  was  to  prove,  that  Latins  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  citizens,  merely  because  they  resided  m  some  colony  of  Roman 
citizens.  But  the  quotation  of  Sigonius  is  as  follows,  and  gives  a  wonderful  per- 
version to  the  passage  in  question :  De  Jntiquo  Jure  Italia,  lib.  il.  c.  3.  «  Quare 
**  ascripti  coloni  nomine  quidem  erant  cives  Romani,  re  verq  coloni.  Testem 
**  postulatis  ?  non  longe  abiero.  Presto  est  Livius,  qui  scribit,  (lib.  xxxiv.),  Puteolos, 
**  SaJemum  et  Buxentum  cimum  Soman.  Adscript!  coloni,  qui  nomina  dederant 
"  cum  ob  id  se  pro  civibus  ferrent ;  Senatum  judicasse  non  esse  eos  cives  Romanos; 
*'  et  alio  loco  narrat  Ferentinates  novum  jus  tentlue,  ut  Latini,  qui  in  coloniam 
«*  Romanum  nomina  dedissent,  cives  Romani  essent." 

The  perversion  of  this  quotation  is  remarkable .  Different  clauses  of  the  same 
sentence  are  quoted  as  separate  passages  in  different  parts  of  the  author.  The 
order  of  the  clauses  is  so  placed,  that  the  useof  the  first,  in  explaining  the  second,  is 
lost,  and  the  words  ehmtm  Roman  are  inserted.  The  passage  in  Livy,  asserting 
that  even  Latins  pleaded  to  be  admitted  as  citizens,  because  they  resided  in  some 
colony  of  citizens,  prcMes  the  reverse  of  what  Sigonius  mountains,  viz,  that  citizens 
removing  to  colonies  were  disfranchised.     Supposing  that  the  passage,  as  quoted 
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nd  annies,  when  abroad  in  the  field.  *  Tet,  under  all  these 
delects,  as  we  have  repeated  occasion  to  observe^  the7  enjoyed 
the  most  envied  distinction  of  nations,  -continual  prosperity, 
and  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  statesmen  and 
warriors,  elsewhere  unequalled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  at 
*  ^*  *  which  Rome  began  to  be  restored  from  the  ruins 
in  which  it  was  laid  by  the  Gauls,  this  adventunnis  people  ex- 
tended their  sovereignty  from  the  farthest  limits  of  Tuscai^ 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  sea  of  Tarentum  and  the  stnuts  of 
Messina  on  the  other;  and  as  the  contest  of  parties  led  to  a 
succession  of  political  establishments  at  home,  their  frequent 
wars  suggested  the  policy  which  they  adopted  respecting 
foreign  nations,  and  the  distribution  of  their  own  settlements 
abroad. 

They  had  for  some  time  discontinued  the  practice  of  re- 
ceiving prisoners  of  war  into  the  number  of  their  people;  but 
continued  that  of  extending  and  securing  their  own  acqui« 
sitions,  by  colonies  from  Rome  or  its  territory,  in  whom  they 
could  most  securely  confide.   They  exacted  from  the  cantons 


by  Sigoniusy  might  have  been  the  reading  in  some  copy  he  had  consulted,  I 
tmncd  to  his  own  edition^  but  even  there  did  not  6nd  his  quotation  confirmed. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  L.ivy»  and  other  historians,  the  distinction 
between  Roman  dtizens^  whether  of  the  city  or  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  become  a  matter  of  antiquity  aiid  of  mere  curiosit}  ; 
and  therefore  is  not  by  them  so  folly  and  distinctly  stated,  as  not  to  admit  of  dis* 
pate.  The  colonists  ceasing  to  attend  at  elections,  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  mosters,  subject^  themselves  to  all 
the  effects  of  positive  exclusion,  although  it  is  probable  no  such  exclusion  had 
taken  place ;  for  even  aliens  were  not  excluded  by  any  positive  law,  and  m^ht  be 
admitted  on  th^  rolls,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  who  presided  in  the  muster. 
Antiquarians,  ih  search  of  ancient  constitutions,  sometimes  suppose  that  ndcs 
must  have  existed,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conjecturing  what  Uiey  were. 
*The  consul  C.  Marcius,  U.  C.  398,  being  encamped  at  Sutrium  in  Etru- 
ria,  assembled  hb  army  in  their  tribes,  and  passed  a  law,  to  raise  the  twentieth^ 
penny  on  the  price  of  every  slave  that  should  be  manumised.  The  senate,  being 
pleased  with  the  tax,  confirmed  the  act ;  but  the  tribunes,  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
cedent, obtained  a  resolution,  by  which  it  was  declared  for  tbe  future  to  be  a  capi- 
tal crime  for  any  person  to  propose  any  law  in  such  detached  or  partial  a&sexn- 
Uies  of  the  people.  Liv.  lib.  vii.  c.  16. 
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of  Italy,  which  they  vanquished,  contributions  of  subsistence 
and  clothing,  for  the  benefit  of  their  armies ;  and  they  gene- 
rally imposed  some  condition  of  this  sort  as  a  preliminar}'^  to 
•very  negociation  or  treaty  of  peace.^ 

Their  forces  consisted,  nearly  in  equal  parts,  of  i 

V.  c.  415.  jj^^j^g  Romans^  and  (^.  their  allies  in  Italy.  The 
legion,  says  Livy,  had  been  formerly  arrayed  in  a  continued 
line,  or  compacted  column  ;t  butyin  the  course  of  the  wars 
which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  came  to  be  formed  in 
divisions,  and  had  di£ferent  orders  of  light  and  heavy«armed 
infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry.  The  light«armed  infantry  were 
called  the  Velites,  dnd  were  supposed  to  ply  in  the  front,  on 
the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  army;  and  their  service  was, 
to  keep  the  heavy-armed  foot  undisturbed  by  missiles,  tiQ 
they  came  into  close  action  with  the  enemy. 

The  heavy-armed  foot  consisted  of  three  orders,  called 
the  Hasuiti,  Principes,  and  Triarii;  of  whom  each  had  its 
separate  divisions  or  manipules;  and  manipules  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  were  placed  in  three  different  rows,  and  at 
distances  from  each  other  equal  to  the  front  of  the  division. 
By  this  disposition  the  manipules  of  the  first  and  second  row 
could  either  act  separately,  or,  by  mutually  filling  up  their 
intervals,  could  complete  the  front, leaving  the  triarii,  in  time 
of  action,  as  a  body  of  reserve,  to  support  the  line,  or  fill  up 
the  place  of  any  manipule  that  might  be  forced  by  the  enemy. 
And,  in  order  to  facilitate  occasionally  this  change  of  dis- 
position, the  divisions  of  one  row  faced  the  Intervals  of  the 
other.f    They  were  armed  with  the  pilum,  which  was  a 

•  Liv.  lib.  vni.  c.  1.  &  2.    Lib.  ix.  c.  i3.   Lib.  x.  c.  5  &  37* 

t  Liv.  lib.  viii.c.  8. 

\  This  acc'^unt  of  the  Roman  legion  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  It  appears 
irrational  to  break  and  disi)cr.«;e  the  strength  of  a  body  in  this  manner ;  and  Cxsar 
makes  no  Tncntion  of  any  such  distinc'ion  of  orders,  of  the  manipules,  of  the  rows 
in  which  Ihey  were  fonned,  or  of  the  intervals  at  which  they  fought.  His  legion 
consisted  of  ten  cchor'.s,  formed  from  right  to  left,  on  a  continued  front.  Polybius, 
however,  one  of  the  best  milirary  hi.Htorians,  and  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Roman  leg^ion  in  action,  as  well  as  on  the  parade,  is  very  explicit 
in  this  account  of  it.  Of  thc?,e  two  auihorivk- >-,  neither  can  be  questioned ;  but  they 
refer  to  different  times.   Polybius  cannot  be  mistal;en  or  irisundcrstood,  he  refers 
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hcavj'  javeGn  or  Bpear,  to  be  cast  at  the  enemr,  and  with  a 
«hoit  and  massy  sword,  fitted  to  strike  or  to  thrust.  They  bore 
an  oblong  shield,  four  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet  broad, 
with  a  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves. 

In  the  structure  of  these  weapons  and  this  defensive 
armour,  the  Romans  consulted  at  once  both  the  principal 
sources  of  courage  in  a  soldier,  his  consciousness  of  the 
means  to  annoy  his  enemy,  and  of  a  power  to  defend  himself. 
With  these  advantages  they  continued  for  ages  to  prevail  in 
most  of  their  conflicts,  and  were  the  model  which  other 


to  his  order  of  the  legion,  in  the  description  of  the  Roman  roarch  (Polyb.  lib.  vi. 
c.  38),  in  the  description  of  every  battle  (Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2,3,  4),  ar.d  (Polyb. 
lib.  XV.  C-  10.)  in  staling  the  comparative  advaiita3;es  of  the  Roman  legion  and 
Macedonian  phalanx  (Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  38).  Tlie  phalanx  be'ng  a  col'unin  of 
infinite  depth,  close  ranks,  and  a  continued  front,  with  lances  or  q)ears»  it  was 
impregnable  to  the  short  sword  and  loose  order  cf  the  Romans,  so  long  as  it 
preserved  its  front  eiulre,  and  so  long  as  the  spear-inan  made  no  cpeuing  for  the 
Roman  soldier  to  enter  within  the  point  cf  his  weapon. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Romans  made  their  attack  in  separate  divisions,  and  at 
intervals,  in  order  to  bring  on  some  irregalarity  in  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  and  in 
order  to  make  some  openings  by  which  the  Rootan  soldier  coukl  enter  with  his 
sword,  and,  being  once  within  the  jjoint  of  bis  enemy's  spear,  could  perform  great 
slaughter  with  little  resistance,  (Plu'arch  in  vit.  P.  Eniili.  Liv.  lib.  xliv.  c.  41. 
Neque  ulla  evidentior  causa  \'ictorix  fuit  q  lam  quod  muha  passim  prsclia  erant 
quae  fluctuantesturbarant  primd,deinde  disjeccrunt  phalanges).  From  this  accotint 
tlaen,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Romans  did  not  divide  their  legion  into  otders  and 
manipules,nor  fight  at  intervals,  until  after  they  adopted  the  short  stabbiog-fcwcrd, 
-which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  from  Spain ;  and  that  they  continued  to 
make  this  disposition  so  long  only  as  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  ui;ed  the 
ipear  and  continued  front ;  that,  after  the  social  war  in  Italy  and  their  own  civil 
wars  began,  they  discontinued  the  separate  manipules,  and  sought  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  an  army  like  their  own,  by  presenting  a  continued  front.  Livy, 
accordingly,  marks  the  time  at  which  the  forma'icn  of  manipules,  at  intervals, 
was  adopted.  Polybius  marks  the  continuance  of  it,  and  Caesar  evidently  marks 
the  discontinuance  of  it.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  last  change  was  one  of 
those  made  by  Marius,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  armies  in  the  social 
war. 

The  three  orders  of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  extremely  proper  to 
mark  the  distinction  of  classes  subsisting  among  Roman  citizens,  who  were» 
nevertheless,  all  of  them  equally  bound*  on  occasion,  to  serve  in  the  condition  of 
private  soldiers :  and  this  may  be  one  reason  to  incline  us  to  ascribe  the  discop- 
tinuance  of  this  distribution  to  Marius,  v/ho  was  a  great  leveUer  of  ranks. 
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i^ations  endeavoured  to  imiute,^  in  the  form  of  their  armicft 
and  in  the  choice  of  their  weaponSir 

It  is  luiderstood,  in  the  antiquities  of  this  people,  that  when 
they  were  assembled  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  state  or  of 
war,  they  were  termed  the  army*  In  their  musters  a  plebeian 
was  a  foot-soldier,  the  knight  a  horseman,  and  the  legion  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  whole,  draughted  for  the  year,  or 
embodied  for  a  particular  service.  The  men,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  in  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  republic,  were 
annually  relieved  or  exchanged;  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private  men,  and 
after  the  same  legions  were  employed  during  a  succession  of 
some  years;  jtt  the  people,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth, continued  to  form  the  armies  of  their  country; 
and  the  officer  of  state  was  still  understood  to  command  in 
virtue  of  his  civil  magistracy,  or  in  virtue  of  a  military  quali- 
fication and  rank,  which  never  failed  to  accompany  his  office. 
No  citizen  could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higher  stations  in  the 
commonwealth,  imtil  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the  legions, 
either  ten  years  if  on  horseback,  or  sixteen  years  if  on  foot; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  special  commissions  that  were 
occasionally  given  for  separate  objects  of  state  or  of  war, 
civil  and  military  rank  were  never  disjoined*  Equal  care  was 
taken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and  warrior  with  the 
technical  habits  of  either  profession;  or  rather  to  instruct  him, 
by  his  occasional  application  to  both,  not  to  mistake  the  forms 
of  office  in  either  for  the  business  of  state  or  of  war,  nor  to  rest 
his  pretensions  to  command  on  any  accomplishment  short 
of  that  superior  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  those  excellent 
personal  qualities  of  penetration,  sagacity,  and  courage,  which 
give  the  person  possessed  of  them  an  ascendant,  whether  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  department  of  human 
afiairs*  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  we  are  to 
consider  the  Roman  establishment  as  civil  or  military;  It 
certainly  united,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  advantages  of 
both,  and  continued  longer  to  blend  the  professions  of  state 

•  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  17, 18, 19,  20, 21,  22, 23, 24. 
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and  of  war  together,  than  we  are  apt  to  think  consistent  with 
that  propriety  of  character  which  we  require  in  each:  but  to 
this  very  circumstance,  probably,  among  others,  we  may 
safely  ascribe,  in  this  distinguished  republic,  the  great  ability 
of  her  councils,  and  the  irresistible  force  wit^  which  they 
were  executed.^ 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  a 
continual  series  of  wars ;  first  with  the  Latins  and  with  their 
OMm  colonies,  who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from  so 
unequal  an  aUiance ;  afterwards,  with  the  Etruscans  oa  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Taren- 
tines  on  the  other.  They  quarrelled  with  the  Samnites,  firA 
in  behalf  of  the  Campanians,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  made  a  surrender  of  themselves  and  of  all 
their  possessions*  This  act  of  submission  the  Romans  after* 
wards  had  occasion  to  enforce  against  the  Campanians  them* 
selves,  who  endeavoured,  when  too  late,  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting  that  tract 
of  the  Appenines  which  extends  from  the  confines  of  Latium 
•to  those  of  Apulia;  and  who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  moun- 
tainous situation,  joined  some  singular  and  even  romantic 
mstitutions,t  which  enabled  them,  during  above  forty  years, 
from  the  time  at  which  their  wars  with  the  Romans  began,  to 
maintain  the  contest,^  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in 
suspense. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the  Roman  armies 
frequently  penetrated  into  Lucania  and  Apulia ;  and,  before 
they  had  reduced  the  Samnites,  were  known  as  protectors 


•  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

f  Of  this  aort  it  is  mentioned,  fhat  ten  of  the  &treBt  of  one  sex  were  annu« 
ally  selected  as  prizes  to  be  won  by  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  of  the  other. 
Strabo,  lib.  v.  fin.  The  Samnites  furnished  Roman  generals  with  the  subject  of 
twenty -four  triumphs,  but  mixed  with  checks  and  disgraces  more  remarkablo 
than  any  they  had  received  91  the  coune  of  their  wan  with  any  other  nations. 
Floras,  lib.  i.  c  16. 

I  Liv.  lib.  X.  c  31. 
TOL,  I.  I.. 
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and  allies,  or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors  to  the 
southern  extremities  of  Italy.  And  the  state  itself,  under  a 
variety  of  titles,  was  in  reality  the  head,  or  held  a  species  of 
sovereignty  over  all  the  nations  who  occupied  that  part  of  the 
peninsula* 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek 
settlements  in  this  quarter,  having  neglected  her  military  es- 
tablishments in  proportion  as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  was  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans, 
and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of 
u.  c.  473.  £pj^g^  ^^  ^jj^j  ^j„jg  greatly  distinguished  among 

the  military  adventurers  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  They 
wished  to  employ  the  military  skill  of  this  prince,  without 
being  exposed  to  fall  a  prey  to  his  ambition ;  and  invited 
him  to  come,,  without  any  army  of  his  own,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  their  people,  whose  numbers  they  magnified^  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  accept  of  their  offer.  But,  like  most 
foreign  military  protectors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
with  many  schemes  of  ambition  against  those  on  whom  he 
made  war,  some  designs,  likewise,  on  the  state  he  was  brought 
to  defend.  With  this  double  intention  he  did  not  rely  on 
the  forces  of  Tarentum,  but  passed  into  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  accustomed  to  service  in  the  wars  of  that  country  and  of 
Greece.  4. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be  considered  as 
a  known  measure,  with  which  to  compare,  or  by  which,  in 
this  early  period  of  their  history,  we  can  estimate  the  power 
and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans.  They  had  been 
victorious  in  Italy;  but  the  character  and  prowess  of  ths 
enemies  they  had  vanquished  are  unknown.  This  prince  knew 
the  arts  of  war  as  they  were  practised  in  Macedonia  and  in 
Greece,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  that  or 
any  other  age.*    He  accordingly  prevailed  over  the  Romans, 


*  Pyrrhnsy  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  mUitary  aspect  of  the  Romans, 
and  admired,  in  particular,  the  form  of  their  encampments.  The  Greeks  always 
tndeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  natural  strengths,  and  accommodated  the 
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in  -some  of  their  first  encounters  ;  but  found  that  partial  vic- 
tories did  not  subdue  this  people,  nor  decide  the  contest. 
Having  vast  scemes  of  ambition  in  Sicily  and  Airica,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  he  suddenly  suspended  his  operations  against  the 
Romans,  to  comply  with  an  invitation  he  received  from  Sy- 
racuse, to  possess  himself  of  diat  kingdom,  in  behalf  of  his 
son,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of  , 
Agathocles,  from  whom  he  was  descended* 

.  In  order  to  pursue  this  object,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  peace,  or  cessation  of  arms,  in  Italy ;  but  was  told,  that,  in 
order  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  he  must  evacuate  their  counf> 
try,  and  return  to  his  own.*  With  this  answer  he  passed 
into  Sicily ;  and  after  some  operations,  which  were  success- 
ful, though  not  sufficiendy  supported  by  his  partisans  in  that 
country,  to  obtain  the  end  of  his  expedition,  he  returned 
again  into  Italy,  for  the  defence  of  Tarentum ;  but  found  that, 
during  his  absence,  the  Romans  had  made  a  considerable 
progress,  and  were  in  condition  to  repay  the  defeats  they 
had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Having  brought 
this  matter  to  the  proof,  in  several  encounters,  he  committed 
the  defence  of  Tarentum  to  one  of  his  officers ;  and  after  this 
fruitless  attempt  to  make  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  sea,  in 
which  he  had  employed  six  years,  he  returned  to  his  own 
countiy. 

The  Romans,  continuing  the  war  against  Ta- 
u.  c.  48  .  j.gjj^|j^^  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  in 
about  two  years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 
Here,  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for  the  first  time,  the  plun- 
der of  an  opulent  city,  containing  the  models  of  elegant 
workmanship  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exqui- 
site  luxury.  "  In  former  times,*'  says  Florus,  "  the  victorious 
"  generals  of  Rome  exhibited,  in  their  triumphs,  herds  of 
.  "  cattde,  driven  fi"om  the  Sabines  and  the  Volsci,  the  empty 
^  cars  of  the  Gauls,  and  broken  arms  of  the  Samnites ;  but 

disposition  of  their  camp  to  the  ground  i  but  the  Romans,  tnisthig  only  to  their 
artificial  works^  pitched  on  the  plain,  and  never  varied  the  form  of  their  encamp- 
ments.    Plutarch,  m  Vit.  Pyrrh. 

♦  Liv.  Epitome^  lib.  xiii.  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pyrrh. 
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"  in  that  which  waa  shewn  for  the  conquest  of  Tarentum, 
«  the  procession  was  led  by  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  cap- 
"  tives,  followed  with  carriages  loaded  with  precious  fumi- 
"  ture,  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  and  other  ornaments  of 
**  silver  and  gold.''*  Spoils  which,  we  may  guess,  in  die 
first  exhibition  of  them,  were  valued  at  Rome  more  as  the 
public  trophies  of  victory,  than  felt  as  the  baits  of  private 
avarice,  or  the  objects  of  a  mean  admiration.  The  Roman 
citizen,  as  yet,  lived  content  in  his  cottage,  furnished  in  the 
rudest  manner ;  and  he  subsisted  on  the  simplest  fare,  the 
prbduce  of  his  own  labour.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  consul,  who 
obtained  this  triumph,  for  the  reduction  of  TaCrentum,  having 
the  offer  of  fifty  jugera^  as  a  reward  from  the  public,  for  his 
services,  would  accept  of  no  more  than  seven.  "  This,"  he 
said,  **  is  the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citizen ;  and  that  person 
**  must  be  an  imworthy  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
"  can  wish  for  more."t 

From  the  conquest  of  Tarentum  the  Romans  may 
u.c.  481.  jj^  considered  as  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  al- 
though  their  dominion  was  extremely  ill  defined,  either  in 
respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  They,  but  in  a  few 
instances,  laid  claim  to  absolute  sovereignty,  and,  least  of  all, 
over  those  who  were  most,  submissive  to  their  power.  It 
was  their  maxim  to  spare  the  obsequious,  but  to  crush  the 
proud  4  an  artful  profession,  by  which,  under  the  pretences 
of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  they  stated  themselves  as 

•  Plorus,  UU.  i.  c.  18. 

t  A  Roman  citizen  in  this  period  might,  bf  the  law  of  Licinias,  have  an 
estate  of  five  hundied  j»gera,  or  about  three  hundred  acres ;  but  the  ordinary- 
patrimony  of  a  noble  family  was  probably  far  below  this  measure  ;  and  the  lot 
of  a  citizen  in  the  new  colonies  Beldom  exceeded  sevzn  jugera.  The  people  were 
lodged  in  cottages  and  slept  on  straw,  (Plin.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Cicer.  pro  Rossio, 
Val.  Max.  lib.  iv.  c.  3)  The  Romans,  till  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Tarentum, 
had  no  coin  but  copper,  and-estimated  property  more  commonly  by  the  head  of 
cattle  than  by  money.  They  coined  silver,  for  the  first  time,  U.  C.  485.  For 
gold,  it  was  known  as  a  precious  material,  and  was  sometimes  joined  with  oxen 
in  the  reward  of  distingtsished  secvicel  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  30.  Ibid.  Epitome, 
lib.  XV. 

I  Parcere  subjectis  et  debelhre  superbos. 
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the  aovereign  nation.  Under  this  presumptuous  maxim  their 
friendship  was  to  be  obtained  by  submission  alone ;  and  wa^ 
no  less  dian  their  enmity,  fatal  to  those  who  embraced  it* 
The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  a  spe«> 
cious  name,  under  which  they  disguised  their  dominion, 
and  under  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  other  nations,  with  the  least  possible  alarm 
to  their  jealousy  or  pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  early  formed  an  alliance,  oflen-i 
sive  and  defensive,  in  which  the  parties  mutually  stipulated 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each ;  the  respet^tive 
shares  which  each  was  to  have  in  the  spoils  of  their  common 
enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting  any  disputes  that 
might  arise  between  them.  This  was  the  league  which  the 
Latins  were  supposed  to  have  so  frequently  broken,  and 
of  which  the  Romans  so  often  exacted  the  observance  by 
force.* 

In  the  first  struggles  which  they  made,  to  restore  their 
settlement,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the 
subsequent  wars  (which,  during  an  hundred  years,  they  had 
to  maintain,  in  support  of  their  new  establishment),  different 
cantons  of  these  original  confederates,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  own  colonies,  had  taken  very  different  parts ;  and  in 
the  treaties  which  ensued,  obtained,  or  were  sentenced  to, 
different  conditions.  Some  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  and  partook  in  the  prerogative  of  Roman  citizens ; 
a  few  were,  by  their  own  choice,  in  preference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Roman  citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others,  under 
pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though 
without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  deprived  of  their  corpo- 
ration establishments,  and,  with  the  tide  of  citizens,  treated 
as  subjects.  A  few  were  subjected  in  form  to  a  military 
power,  and  had  a  prefect  or  governor  annually  sent  from 
Rome.f 

•  Dionjs.  Had.  lib.  vi.  p.  415 — I.iv.  lib.  vi.  c  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  43. 
f  The  chy  of  Capua,  together  with  its  district  of  Campania,  was  the  first 
example  of  a  promcial  government  establibhed  by  the  Romans  in  any  of  their 
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From  diis  unequal  treatment  arose  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions, by  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were  distinguished,  as 
colonies,  municipal  towns,  allies,  prsefectures,  or  provincial 
governments,  until  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years 
after  this  date,  when,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  the 
whole  was  setded,  or  raised  to  the  same  level,  by  the  general 
admission  of  all  the  Italians  upon  the  rolls  of  the  people,  or 
citizens,  of  Rome. 

conquests.  The  Campanians,  in  order  to  be  protected  against  die  Samnites, 
had  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  Romans.  But  they  soon  after  became 
sensible  of  their  own  folly,  in  trusting  their  defence  to  any  force  but  their  own, 
or  in  resigning  their  pdwrer  as  a  state,  with  a  view  to  preserve  any  thing  else. 
When  they  perceived  this  error,  they  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  their  neighbours,  to  form  a  party  against  their  new  masters ;  and,  being  de- 
feated in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  independence,  were  treated  with  the 
severity  that  is  commonly  employed  against '  rebel  subjects.  Their  senate  and 
popular  assembly,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  seminaries  of  faction,  were 
Abolished,  and  a  prefect,  or  governor,  annually  appointed.  (Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  20.) 
— -A  similar  course,  under  the  same  pretence,  was  soon  after  taken  with  Antium. 
(Liv.  lib.  iz.  c.  21.) — ^This  had  been  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  Volsci,  and 
long  the  head  of  many  formidable  combinations  against  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LiTniZM  of  Italy .^'^Contigmiu  Muion: — Li^fians^^-GauU^-'-Greek 
and  Pluenician  Col<me9  of  Gaul  and  Sfiain. — JVadona  of  lUyricum, 
^~»Of  Greece.-^^chsan  Leagtic,''^J7ie6an9,^^jithenian9,'^^9iatie 
Mitions. — Pergamus^-'-^yria. — Egy fit. '^Carthage*—-  The  Mamer^ 
tineM  of  Me9dina> — Occanon  of  the  first  War  with  Carthage,-^ 
Lo9%e9  of  the  Parties. — Peace, — State  of  the  Romana.^^Politicai 
or  Ovil  Inatitutions.-^Colonies.'^MusterB. — Ofierationon  the  Coin., 
^—Increase  of  the  Slaves. — Gladiators.-^Different  Results  of  th€ 
War  al  Rome  and  Carthage. — Mutiny  and  Invasion  of  the  Mer* 
€enarie9  at  Carthage. — End  of  this  War. — Cession  of  Sardinia.'-^ 
War  with  the  Illyrians.^^Pirst  Corresfiondenct  of  Rome  with 
Greece. 

AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to  which  our  nar- 
ration is  brought,  were  become  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy,  or,  by  their  ascendant  in  so  advantageous  a  situation^ 
were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  every  transaction, 
which  concerned  the  condition  of  nations  in  that  country ; 
it  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  carry  our  observation  beyond 
the  boimdaries  of  that  peninsula,  and  to  enumerate  the 
powers  which  were  then  established  on  different  sides  of 
it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  seas  by  which  it  was  nearly  sur* 
rounded. 

Italy  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
that  tract,  which  has,  in  later  times,  been  known  under  this 
name.  Being  bounded,  as  at  present,  on  the  south  and  east 
by  the  seas  of  Sicily  and  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no 
farther  to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other.  Beyond  these  limits  the 
western  coasts  were  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Ligurians,  occupied  the  descents  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  south  of  the  Alps;'  quite  to  the  sea-shore. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Appenines,  from  Senegallia  to  the 
Alps,  the  rich  and  extensive  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Po 
were  in  the  possession  of  Gaulish  nations,  w^ho  were  said^ 
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some  centuries  before,  to  have  passed*  the  mountains,  and 
who  were  then  actually  spread  over  a  fertile  tract,  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  They  consisted 
of  nine  different  hordes,  which  were  supposed  to  have  passed 
At  Alps  at  different  times.  Of  these  the  Lebecii,  Insubres, 
Cenomani,  and  Veneti,  occupied  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Po,  including  what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The 
Anianes,  Boii,  iEgones,  and  Senones,  were  settled  to  the 
southward,  from  the  Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines; 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Urbino. 
In  this  favourable  situation  they  appear  to  have  abated  much 
of  their  native  ferocity,  though  without  acquiring,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  arts  that  improve  the  conveniencies 
of  life.  They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk,  or  the  flesh,  of  their 
cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely  in  the  care  of  their  arms  and 
of  their  herds.  By  these,  and  the  ornaments  of  gold,  of  which 
they  were  extremely  fond,  they  estimated  their  riches.  They 
were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantons,,  and  lived  in  cottages, 
huddled  together,  without  any  form  of  towns  or  of  villages; 
having  a  leader  in  every  horde,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
retinue,  or  valued  himself  chiefly  on  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers. They  made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  states 
of  Etruria  and  Umbria;  but  were  at  last  encountered,  and 
stopped  in  their  progress,  by  the  Romans;  so  much,  that  all 
the  settlements  of  these  nations,  within  the  Rubicon,  and 
from  thence  to  Senegallia,  had,  about  three  years  before  tho 
arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.* 

The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  westward  of 
Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia^ 
and  had  received  many  colonies  from  thence,  in  the  form  of 
trading  setdements,  which  remained  ^together  distinct  from 
the  natives.  Such  were*  the  Greek  colonies  at  Marseilles, 
Emporise,  Saguntum,  and,  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean; 

•  Polyb.  lib.  U.  c.  17. 19.  29. 
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such  was  the  Tyrian  colony  at  Gades,  in  Spain.  On  the 
other  side  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Adriatic,  were  distributed 
a  number  of  small  nations,  the  Istrians,  Dalmatians,  and 
Illyrians;  of  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  this  gulf,  tlie  Ill)rrian&, 
being  the  chief  or  principal  power  in  that  quarter,  extended 
eastward,  to  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

The  fine  age  of  Greece  was  past;  and  Alexander 
the  Great  had  finished  the  career  of  his  victories, 
about  sixty  years  before  this  date.  His  hereditary  domini* 
ons,  as  well  as  his  personal  conquests,  were  dismembered, 
and  become  the  patrimony  of  officers,  who  had  learned  under 
him  to  Meet  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  kings.  Macedonia 
was  govetned  by  Antigonus  Dozon,  who,  together  with  the 
principality  of  Pella,  held,  in  dependence  on  himself,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  and  Greece,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  He  had 
contended  with  Pyrrhus,  the  late  invader  of  Italy,'  for  part 
of  this  territory;  and,  by  the  death  of  his  antagonist,  was  now 
in  possession  of  the  whole. 

In  one  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  gulf 
of  Ck>rinth,  were  settled  the  iEtolians,  who,  during  the  pros- 
perity of  Greece,  had  been  an  obscure  and  barbarous  horde; 
but  had  now,  by  the  confederacy  of  a  number  of  cantons, 
laid  many  districts  around  them  under  contribution,  and  acted 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  wars  and  transactions  which  fol- 
lowed. 

On  the  other  side  of  die  gulf  of  Corinth  a  similar  confede- 
racy was  formed  by  the  Achaean  league.  The  name  of  Achaia, 
in  the  fabulous  ages,  was  the  most  general  denomination  of 
Greece.  When  other  names,  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  of 
Athenians  and  Spartans,  became  more  distinguished,  the 
name  of  Achseans  was  appropriated  to  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  southern  coast,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  from  Elis  to 
Sicyon.  On  this  tract,  twelve  little  cantons,  Dymae,  Phara, 
Tritaea,  Rhip^s,  Thasium,  Patrae,  Pellenc,  iEgium,  Bura, 
Carynia,  Olenos,  and  Hellice,*  having  changed  their  govem- 


*  Pausaniaty  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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ment  from  principalities  to  republics,  entered  into  a  leaguer, 
or  confederacy,  for  common  defence.  Hellice  had  been^ 
from  time  immemorial,  the  seat  of  their  assembly;  but  this 
place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea, 
their  meetings  were  transferred  to  iEj^ium. 

In  the  more  celebrated  times  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
Thebes,  these  little  cantons  being  situated  on  a  poor  and 
rocky  shore,  without  shipping  and  without  harbours,*  were 
of  little  consideration  in  the  history  of  Greece ;  they  took  no 
part  in  the  defence  of  that  country  from  the  invasions  of 
Darius,  or  of  Xerxes,  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the  divisions 
that  followed  under  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens.  They  began,  however,  to  appear,  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander, 
and  partook  with  the  other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they 
received  from  that  prince  at  Chseronea,  and  in  all  its  con« 
sequences.  Their  league  was,  accordingly,  dissolved  by  the 
conqueror;  and  some  of  their  cantons  were  separately 'annexed 
to  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  But,  about  the  time  that 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  D3anae,  Patrae,  Phara,  and  Tritaea, 
found  an  opportunity  to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy, 
'They  were  joined,  in  about  five  years  afterwards,  by  the 
canton  of  iEgium,  and  successively  by  those  of  Bura  and 
Carynla.  These,  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
continued  to  be  the  only  parties  in  this  famous  league.  They 
had  a  general  congress,  at  which  they  originally  elected  two 
annual  officers  of  state,  and  a  common  secretary.  They  after- 
wards committed  the  executive  power  to  one  officer;  and, 
under  the  famous  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  imited  that  republic, 
together  with  Corinth  and  Megara,  to  their  league.f 

About  the  time  at  which  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
Tarentum,  this  combination  was  become  the  most  consider- 
able power  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Mid  a£Fected  to  unite  the 
whole  of  it  under  their  banners ;  but  Sparta,  though  greatly 
fallen  from  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  discipline  and  power, 
was  still  too  proud,  or  too  much  under  the  direction  of  her 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Arac.  p.  321.        f  Polyb.  lib.  U.  c.  3.  and  PaosaniasiUb.  vii. 
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own  ambitious  leaders,  to  suffer  herself  to  be  absorbed  in 
this  upstart  confederacy.  She  continued  for  some  time  its 
rival,  and  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  furnished  the  occasion, 
of  its  fall. 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  still  pretending  to 
the  dignity  of  independent  nations,  were  gready  reduced, 
and  ready  to  become  the  prey  of  any  part}',  which,  breaking 
through  the  other  barriers  that  were  still  opposed  to  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  reach  tlieia. 

In  Asia,  a  considerable  principality  was  formed  round  the 
city  of  Pergamus,  and  bore  its  name.  Syria  was  become  a 
mighty  kingdom,  extending  from  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to 
Armenia  and  Persia.  This  kingdom  had  been  formed  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der; and  it  was  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Antiochu« 
Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  same  manner,  had  passed  from  the  first 
Ptolemy  to  his  son  Philad#lphus,  who,  upon  the  expulsion  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  Romans.  This  kingdom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and  having  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  extended 
on  the  south  and  the' west  from  Ccelo-Syria  (of  which  the 
possession  was  still  disputed  by  Antiochus)  to  the  sandy 
desarts  of  Lybia.  *  Beyond  these  desarts,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  almost  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sicily, 
lay  the  famous  republic  of  Carthage,  now  sovereign  of  a 
considerable  territory,  in  the  midst  of  petty  African  monar- 
chies, out  of  which  the  great  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  after- 
wards formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage,  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
one  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome,  was  now  unquestion- 
ably further  advanced  in  the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts, 
and  was  superior  to  Rome,  in  every  resource,  besides  th^ 
which  is  derived  from  the  national  character,  and  which  is 
the  consequence  of  public  virtue. 

X  In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of  both  nations 
was  nearly  alike.  They  each  had  a  senate  and  popular  as- 
semblies, and  jumually  elected  two  officers  of  state,  for  the 
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supreme  directitfh  of  their  civil  and  military  aSadrs.^  Eveit 
at  Carthage,  the  collateral  members  of  government  were  so 
fortunately  balanced,  as  to  have  stood  for  ages  the  shock  of 
corrupt  factions,  without  having  suffered  any  fatal  revolution, 
or  without  having  fallen  into  either  extreme  of  anarchy  or 
tyrannical  usurpation.  The  frequent  prospect,  indeed,  which 
this  commonwealth  had,  of  incurring  these  evils,  joined  to 
the  influence  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  which  represented 
the  gods  as  delighted  with  human  sacrifices,  probably  ren- 
dered the  temper  of  the  people,  in  so  high  a  degree,  inhuman 
and  cruel.  Under  the  sanguinary  polity  of  this  state,  it 
was  common  for  officers  to  be  adjudged,  in  case  of  mistaken 
or  want  of  capacit}^,  as  well  as  of  crimes,  to  expire  on  the 
cross,  or  to  suffer  some  other  horrible  punishment,  equally 
odious  and  unjust. f 

The  Carthaginians  being  setded  on  a  peninsula,  and  at 
first  without  sufficient  land  or  territory  to  maintain  any  con- 
siderable number  of  people,  applied^  themselves  to  such  arts 
as  might  procure  a  subsistence  from  abroad;  and,  in  process 
of  time,  upon  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  became  the  principal 
merchants  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their  situation,  so  convenient 
for  shipping,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
trade ;  and  their  success  in  it  soon  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  territor}'^,  by  which  they  became  a  landed,  as  well  as  anaval^ 
power.  They  passed  into  Spain,  under  pretence  of  giving 
support  and  assistance  to  the  city  of  Gades,  which,  like 
themselves,  was  a  colony  from  Tyre.  They  became  masters 
of  Sardinia,  and  had  considerable  possessions  in  Sicily,  of 
which  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  seize  the  whole. 
From  every  part  of  their  acquisitions  they  endeavoured  to 
derive  the  profit  of  naerchants,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of 
sovereigns. 

In  this  republic,  individuals  had  aniassed  great  fortunes, 
and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A  certain  measure  of 
property  Was  required  to  qualify  a  citiz'-en  for  the  higher 

**  Aristob.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  t  Orc^ws,  lib.  iv.  c.  6. 
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offices  of  stale;  and,  in  the  canvas  for  elections,  every  pre» 
ferment,  whether  civil  or  military,  was  venaL^  Ambition 
itself,  therefore,  became  a  principle  of  avarice;  and  eveiy 
Carthaginian,  in  order  to  be  great,  was  intent  to  be  rich* 
Though  the  interests  of  commerce  should  have  inculcated 
the  desire  of  peace,  yet  the  influence  of  a  few  leading  men 
in  the  state,  and  even  the  spirit  of  rapacity  which  pervaded 
the  people,  the  necessity  to  which  they  were  often  reduced 
of  providing  setdements  abroad,  for  a  populace  who  could 
not  easily  be  governed  at  home,  led  them  frequently  into 
foreign  wars,  and  even  engaged  them  in  projects  of  conquest. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  community  stifled 
or  neglected  the  military  character  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreigners,  whom  they  trusted  with 
their  arms,  and  made  the  guardians  of  their  wealth.  Their 
armies,  for  the  most  part,  were  composed  of  Nuijiidians, 
Mauritanians,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
every  country  around  them.  They  were  among  the  kW 
nations  of  the  world  who  had  the  ingenuity,  or  rather  the 
misfortune,  to  make  war  without  becoming  military,  and  who 
could  be  victorious  abroad,  while  they  were  exposed  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  first  offices  of 
trust  and  command  being  reserved  for  the  natives  (though 
the  character  of  the  people  in  general  was  mean  and  illiberal), 
a  few,  being  descended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higher  honours  of  the  state,  seemed  to  inherit  the  genius 
of  statesmen  and  warriors.  Instead  of  suffering  by  the  con- 
tagion of  a  mercenary  spirit,  the  nobles  of  Carthage,  perhaps, 
derived  some  additional  elevation  of  mind  from  the  contrast 
of  manners  they  were  taught  to  despise.  And  thus,  though 
the  state,  in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  members 
were  qualified  for  great  affairs.  War,  and  the  other  objects 
of  state,  naturally  devolved  on  such  men,  and  occasionally 
rendered  them  necessary  to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people, 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  were  disposed  to  slight  their  abilities^ 

•  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  54 
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or  to  .distrust  their  power.  They  became,  unfortunately,  a 
party  for  war  in  the  councils  of  their  country,  as  those  who 
were  jealous  of  them  became,  with  still  less  advantage  to 
the  public,  a  party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a  party  who 
endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  conduct  of  those  in  power; 
and,  under  the  effects  of  misfortune,  were  ever  ready  to 
purchase  tranquillity  by  the  most  shameful  and  dangerous 
concessions. 

Carthage,  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  already  long 
known  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  She  had  treaties  subsisting  with 
the  Romans,  above  two  hundred  years,  in  which  they  mutu- 
ally settled  the  limits  of  their  navigation  and  the  regulations 
of  their  trade.  And  the  Romans,  as  parties  in  these  treaties, 
appear  to  have  had  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  by  sea, 
earlier  than  is  stated  in  the  other  parts  of  their  history. 

In  the  first  of  those  treaties,  which  is  dated  in  the 
u.  c.  244>. 

consulate  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Horatius, 

the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans,  unless  they 
were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or  by  stress  of  weather,  engaged 
not  to  advance,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
the  Bay  of  Carthage. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  they 
should  remain  no  longer  than  five  days,  and  supply  themselves 
only  with  what  might  be  necessary  to  refit  their  vessels,  or  to 
furnish  them  with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  performed 
at  sea;  but  that,  in  Sardinia,  »id  even  in  Africa,  to  the  west 
of  this  boundar}',  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade  and  to  dis- 
pose of  their  merchandize,  without  paying  any  duties  besides 
the  fees  of  the  crier  and  clerk  of  sale ;  and  that  the  public  faith 
should  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  all  goods 
sold  under  the  inspection  of  these  officers. 

That  the  ports  of  Sicily  should  be  equally  open  to  both 
nations. 

That  the  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  should  not  commit 
any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Latium,nor  molest  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ardsea,  Antium,  Laurentium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  or 
of  any  other  place  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  that  they  should 
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not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on  that  coast;  and  that,  if 
they  should  land,  at  any  time,  with  an  armed  force,  they  should 
not,  upon  any  account  whatever,  remain  a  night  on  shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of  Utica  and 
Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to  both  parties,  the  formier 
articles  are  renewed,  with  additional  limitations 'to  the  naviga- 
tion and  trade  of  the  Romans,  and  with  some  extension  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  for  instance,  are  per- 
mitted to  trade  in  the  ports  of  Latium,  and  even  to  plunder 
the  natives,  provided  they  put  the  Romans  in  possession  of 
any  strong-holds  they  should  seize  on  the  coast;  and  provided 
they  should  release,  without  ransom,  such  of  the  allies  of  the 
Romans  as  became  their  prisoners.* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  with  an 
armament  which  equally  alarmed  both  nations,  the  '  * 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  again  renewed  their  treaties  with 
an  additional  article,  in  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  sup- 
port each  other,  against  the  designs  of  that  prince,  and  not  to 
enter  into  any  separate  treaty  with  him,  inconsistent  with  this 
defensive  alliance:  and  further  stipulated,  that,  in  the  wars 
which  were  expected  with  this  enemy,  the  Carthaginians,  whe- 
ther as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  should  furnish  the  whole  of 
the  shipping,  both  transports  and  armed  gallies;  but  that  the. 
expense  of  every  armament  should  be  defrayed  at  the  charge 
of  that  party  in  whose  behalf  it  was  employed. 

In  observance,  probably,  of  the  last  of  these  treaties,  and 
by  mutual  concert,  though  with  considerable  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  each  other,  the  forces  of  these  nations  combined  in 
reducing  the  garrison  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  at  Tarentum. 
Each  had  their  separate  designs  on  the  place;  and,  when  its 
fate  was  determined,  from  thenceforward  considered  the  other 
as  the  most  dangerous  competitor  for  dominion  and  power. 
Pyrrhus,  even  when  they  were  joined  in  alliance  against  him- 
self, is  said  to  have  foreseen  their  quarrels,  and  to  have  points 
ed  at  the  island  of  Sicily  as  the  first  scene  of  their  contest. 


•  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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In  that  island  the  Cartha^nians  were  already  in  poaaeasMtt 
of  Lylibseum,  with  other  posts  of  ixnporcaoce,  and  had  a  de* 
sign  on  the  whole.  The  Romans  were  in  sight  of  it;  and,  bj 
their  situation  at  Rhegium,  commanded  one  side  of  tiie  straits. 
The  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertines,  a  race  of 
Italian  extraction;  who,  being  placed  at  Messina,  by  the  king 
of  Syracuse,  to  defend  that  station^  barbarously  murdered  the 
citizens,  and  took  possession  of  their  habitations  and  effects. 

This  horrid  action  was  afterwards  imitated  by  a  Roman 
legion,  posted  at  Rhegium,  during  the  late  wars  in  Italy:  these 
likewise  murdered  their  hosts,  and  seized  their  effects;  but 
were  punished  by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of  crueky  and 
treachery,  with  the  most  exemplary  rigour.  They  were  con- 
ducted in  chains  to  Rome,  scourged,  and  beheaded,  by  fifties 
at  a  time*  The  crime  of  the  Mamertines  was  iieseiiybed  by 
the  Sicilians  in  general,  with  a  like  indignation;  and  the  au- 
ftors  of  it  were  pursued,  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  in.  par- 
ticular, with  a  generous  and  heroic  revenge.  They  were^  at 
length,  reduced  to  such  distress,  dutt  they  resolved  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  first  power  that  could  afford  them 
protection.  But,  being  divided  in  their  choice,  one  .party 
made  an  offer  of  their  submission  to  the  Carthaginians,  the 
other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter -scrupled  to  protect  a  crime, 
of  which  they  had  so  lately  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
people;^  and,  while  they  hesitated  on  the  proposal  that  was 
made  to  them,  the  Carthaginians,  favoured  by  the  delay  of 
their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  military 
stations,  got  tlie  start  of  their  competitors,  and  were  received 
into  the  town  of  Messina. 

This  unexpected  advantage,  gained  by  a  power  of  which 
they  were  jealous,  and  the  danger  of  suffering  a  rival  to  com- 
mand the  passage  into  Italy,  removed  the  scruples  of  the 
Romans  j  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  their  forces,  in  die 
contiguous  parts  of  the  countr}-^,  was  ordered  to  assemble  all 
the  ship{Mng  that  could  be  found  on  the  coast,  fi^om  Tarentum 

•Polyb.lib.i-c.lO. 
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to  Nicies,  to  pass  with  his  army  into  Sicily,  and  endearour 
to  dispossess  the  Carthaginians  of  the  city  of  Messina. 

As  soon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road,  with  a  force 
so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the  party  in  the  city, 
dwt 'favoured  the  admission  of  the  Romans,  took  arms,  and 
forced  die  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  die  place.^ 

Here  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  about  ten 
years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  ^'  ^* 
eight  years  after  the  surrender  of  Tarentum,  and  in  the  four 
hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.  In  this  war,  the  first 
object  of  either  party  was  no  more  than  to  secure  the  posses^ 
sion  of  Messina,  and  to  command  the  passage  of  the  straits 
which  separate  Italy  ftx>m  Sicily;  but  dieir  views  were  gra- 
dually extendied  to  objects  of  more  importance,  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  island,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

The  contest,  in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  was  likely 
to  be  extremely  unequal.  On  the  one  side  appeared  the  re- 
sources  of  a  great  nation,  collected  from  extensive  dominions, 
a  great  naval  force,  standing  armies,  and  the  experience  of 
exertions  made  at  a  distance ;  on  the  other,  the  mere  ferocity 
or  valour  of  a  small  state,  hitherto  exerted  only  against  their 
neighbours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  were  averse  to  sub- 
jection, and  not  in  condition  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies 
for  a  distant  war;  without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any 
army  but  what  was  annually  formed  by  detachments  ftx>m  their 
own  people,  and  without  any  officers  besides  the  ordinary 
magistrates  of  the  city;  engaged,  in  short,  in  a  war  at  sea, 
without  any  naval  force,  or  experience  of  continued  and  remote 
operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appearances  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  the  commanding  aspect  of  their  first 
descent  upon  Sicily  procured  them  not  only  the  possession  of 
Messina,  but  soon  after  determined  Hiero,  the  king  of  830^ 
cuse,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  to  espouse 
their  cause,  to  supply  their  army  with  provisions,  ^nd  after- 
wards to  join  them  with  his  own.     Being  thus  reinforced  by 


•  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
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tke  aatiT««  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recal  part  of  Am 
force  with  which  they  began  the  war;  continiied^  though  a$:. 
a  less  ezpeB9e,  to  act  on  the  offensive;  and  drove  the  Cartha* 
pniana  from  many  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.^ 

While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  andof  Hiero  were  victorious, 
by  land,  the  Carthaginians  continued  to  be  masters  of  the  sea^ 
kept  possession  of  all  the  harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the 
coasts,  obstructed  the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  and  alarmed 
Hk9t  country  itself  with  frequent  descents.  It  was  evident,^ 
that,  under  these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  could  neither 
make  nor  preserve  any  maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was., 
necessary,  either  to  di-op  the  cckntest  in  yielding  the  sea,  or  ta 
endeavour  09  that  element  likewise  to  cope  with  their  rivaL 
Though  not  altogether,  as  historians  represent  them,  un^ 
acquainted  with  shipping,  they  were  certainly  inferior  to  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and'  altogether  unpro- 
vided with  ships  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither  the 
art  of  navigation,  nor  that  of  constructing  slups,  was  yet 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  not  to  be  easiljc,, 
imitated  l^  nations  who  had  any  experience  or  practice  of  the 
aea«  Vessels  of  the  best  construction  hitherto  known,  were  fit 
to  be  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  fair  wind  and  on  a 
smooth  sea*  They  might  be  built  of  green  timber;  and,  in  . 
case  of  a  storm,  could  run  ashore  under  any  cover,  or  upon 
any  beach  that  was  clear  of  rocks.  Such  ships  as  these, 
the  Romans,  without  hesitation,,  undertook  to  provide.  Having 
a  Carthaginian  galley,  accidentally  stranded  kt  Messina,  for  a 
model,  it  is  said,  that,  in  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  the 
timber  was  cut  down,  they  fitted  out,,  and  manned  for  sea^ 
one  hundred  galliea  of  five  tiers  of  oars,  and  twenty  of  three 
tiers.  Vessels  of  the  first  of  these  rates  carried  three  hundre4 
lowers,  and  two  hundred  fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  frdm  so  many  tiers^ 
and  a  much  greater  number  which  they  sometimesemployed^ 
has  justly  appeared  a  great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics  and 
antiquaries  of  modem  times^  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood^ 
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llie  llomftfts,  while  their  gallies  were  building,  trained 
^eif  rowers  to  the  oar,  on  betiches  that  were  erected  on  die 
1>each,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  those  of  a  real  galley:^  mfl, 
being  sensible  tfiat  the  eiiemy  must  be  still  greatly  superior  in 
the  management  of  dieir  ships,  and  in  the  quickness  of  their 
motions,  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  this  advantage, 
"by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels  togediet. 
In  this  condition  the  men  ought  engage  on  equal  terms,  fight 
from  their  stages,  or  decks,  as  on  solid  ground,  and  the  Roman 
buckler  and  sword  have  the  same  effect  as  on  shore* 

With  an  armament  dius  forced  into  use,  and  even  un- 
fortunate in  its  first  attempts,  they  learned,  nevertheless,  by 
perseverance,  to  vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  their  own 
element;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  sup- 
ported their  operations  in  Sicily,  but,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sail,  though  still  inferior  in  number  to  their 
enemy,  obtained  a  signal  victoiy  atsea;  in  the  sequel  of  which 
a  Roman  army  was  landed  in  Africa,  and,  profiting  by  the 
mistake  of  their  enemy,  in  talcing  ground  th^  was  unfit  for 
the  operation  of  elephants  and  horse,  in  which  great  part  of 
their  strengdi  consisted,  put  them  to  route,  and  opened  die  way 
to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage,  The  Roman  consul,  buoyed 
up  with  so  much  success,  and  wishing  to  have  the  honour  of 
terminating  the  war  before  Ae  arrival  of  a  successor  to  share 
it  with  him,  offered  to  treat  with  the  vanquished,  but  on  terms 
90  extravagant  as  could  not  be  accepted.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Carthaginians  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  late 
defeat,  and  being  led  by  Xantippus,  a  Spartan  citizen,  trained, 
in  the  manner  of  his  country,  to  matters  of  state  and  of  war, 
retsdiated  on  the  Romans  with  great  slaughter.  In  this  fatal 
defeat  the  famous  consul  Regulus  became  a  captive,  and  most 
of  his  army  was  either  killed  or  taken;  and  what  is  perhaps 
still  more  memorable,  the  victorious  Spartan  instantly  with- 
drew from  Carthage,  knowing  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from 
the  en\y  of  those  he  had  mortified  by  his  success,  than  to 
*  hope  £rom  the  gratitude  of  their  country, 

•  Poly1i.Hb,i.c.20,5l. 
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C^  thift  etent  the  scene  of  the  trar  was  removed  agiis  inM 
Sicily;  and  the  Romans  still  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  naval 
power,  suffered  so  many  looses^  and  e3q>erieiiced  so  many 
disasters,  that  they  became,  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
struggle,  disgusted  with  the  service  at  sea,  and  seemed  to  drop 
all  pretensions  to  act  on  that  element.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
.years,  however,  while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  their 
efforts  by  land,  without  the  co-operation  of  a.  fleet,  they 
became  sensible  of  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  restoring^ 
their  ships;  and  they  did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour 
which  enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  superior 
skill  and  address  of  their  enemy.^ 

In  this  ruinous  contest  bodi  parties,  with  increased 
Imimosity,  continued  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  powers.  In 
one  navsdi  engagement,  reckoning  the  forces  that  were  engaged 
on  both  sides,  five  hundred  gallies  of  $ve  tiers  of  oars,  with 

*  With  respect  to  this  war»  and  those  imniediatel/  precedingp  as  bein^  stiO, 
Vft  may  suspect,  within  the  period  of  mere  tiadition,  it  has  not  been  thought 
proper  to  attempt  such  a  detail  as  would  fully  account  for  events,  though  in  some 
measure  supplied  by  Polybius.  The  example  of  the  elder  Cato  (Vid.  Com.  Nepos, 
in  Catone)*  who  wrote  of  these  wan,  without  naming  the  commanders,  has  been 
adopted.  They  are  treated  as  operations  of  the  st»te,  and  characteristic  of  the 
people,  not  is  matter  of  distinction  to  any  particular  person  concerned.  In  this* 
however,  the  name  of  Attilius  Regulus  perhaps  ought  to  be  excepted :  in  him  the 
poets  and  encomiasts  of  his  country  have  found  a  peculiar  theme  of  exultation  and 
tender  regret  { of  the  last  m  his  captivity,  of  the  first  in  his  magnanimous  rejection 
of  the  proposed  ransom  for  himself  and  his  fellow  captives.  Of  the  last,  indeed, 
iPolybius  is  ulent;  but,  with  severity,  animadverts  on  the  abuse  of  prosperity, 
which,  from  the  example  of  Regulus,  he  states  as  a  warning  to  his  reader.  1'he 
subject,  indeed,  is  well  fitted  to  poetry,  and  is  accordingly  made  the  occasion  of 
much  beautiful  verse  and  tender  allusions.  Vid.  Horace,  lib.  iii.  Ode  5to.— It 
viU  appear,  however,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed,  that  the  Romans 
did  not  at  all  shrink  from  the  precedent  of  receiving  their  people  again  from 
captivity :  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of  any  such  severity  as  is  ascribed  to  them,  in 
the  case  of  Regulus  and  his  army,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  probable,  that 
men  will  do  more  under  a  prospect  of  generous  treatment  in  their  misfortunes, 
than  they  would  do  under  the  terrors  of  ruthless  severity  and  cruelty.  But  what, 
of  all  other  circumstances,  is  the  roost  instructive,  in  this  bu»ness,  is  the  flight  of 
Xant^pus ;  who,  instead  of  pretendmg  to  any  reward  for  his  services,  or  waiting 
to  profit  by  the  gratitude  of  those  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  withdrew  im- 
mediately, to  escape  from  the  torrent  of  envy  and  spite,  which  he  knew  might 
overtake  him,  from  the  gamblers  for  consideratioa  and  power  at  Carthage. 
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two  htfudred  and  fifty  tkoasud  men^  and  in  aaotb«r,  aenren 
Imndred/gidlieSf  with  three  hmidred  and  fi%  thousand  meii, 
were  brought  into  action;^  and  in  the  result  of  these  stmgglea 
the  Romans  having  lost,  either  by  tempests  or  by  the  hands 
ot  the  enemy,  seven  hundred  gallies;  tiieir  antagonists,  about 
five  hundred  ;t  both  were  inclined  to  desist ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  in  particular,  beginning  to  balance 
the  inoonveniencies  which  attended  the  continuance  of  war 
against  die  concessions  that  were  necessaiy  to  obtain  a  peace, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of  the  following  terms : 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  aU  the  islands  frota 
thence  to  Africas 

That  they  shodd  not  for  the  future  make  war  on  Hlero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his  allies: 

That  they  should  release  all  Roman  captives,  widiout  an^r 
ransom: 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans  a  sum  of 
three  thousand  Euboic  talents4 

^rhus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war,  which  was  the 
first  they  undertook  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the 
possession  of  aU  that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  islands  for 
which  they  contended;  and  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
policy -which  they  had  so  successfully  pursued  in  Italy,  apply- 
ing to  the  acquisitions  they  made,  not  the  alarming  denomi- 
nation of  conquered  subjects^  but  the  softer  name  of  d/y,  they 
brought  Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
into  a  state  of  willing  dependence  on  themselves* 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were  a  perfect 
contrast  to  those  of  the  enemy  they  had  vanquished*  Among 
the  Romans,  riches  were  of  no  account  in  constituting  rank. 
Men  became  eminent  by  rendering  signal  services  to  their 
countiy,  not  by  accumulating  wealth.  Persons  of  the  first 
distinction  subsisted  in  the  capacity  of  husbandmen  by  theii' 
own  labour ;  and,  remaining  in  the  condition  of  peasants,  were 
nevertheless  employed  in  the  command  of  armies,  and  die 

•  Polyb.  lib.i.  c.  26.  t  Ih'd-  c  63. 

\  Polyb.  c.  62»  8ic.  AboothalfamilUQaftterim^. 
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ftrst  bfllees  of  state.  One  C€»nwil,  df  the  name  of  Hegnhs,  wak 
ibutid,  by  the  officer  who  c^ime  16  aiuioance  hiA  election^ 
equipped  with  tfie  sheet,  or  the  basket^  and  flowing;  the  seed  of 
his  com  in  the  field.  Another,  of  the  same  name,  signalized 
by  his  magnanimity,  as  well  as  misfortune,  while  he  cbm« 
manded  in  Africa,  desired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  Vtcov^ 
the  instruments  of  husbandry,  which,  to  the  great  distress  of 
his  family,  and  the  hazard  of  their  wanting  food,  a  fogitiTe 
dave  had  carried  off  from  his  land.  The  senate  refbsed  his 
request,  but  ordered  the  farm  of  their  general  to  be  tilled  at 
die  puUic  expense.^ 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipage  wiib  itmk  and 
atftthority,  it  may  be  though^  is  accidental,  and  only  serves  to 
distract  the  attention  which  mankind  owe  to  personal  qualxdei. 
It  nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  uns^cudable. 
Men  admire  and  distinguish  their  favourites  as  they  can. 
DttiQiua  had  his  piper  and  his  torch,  in  hbnour  of  the  first 
naval  victory  obtained  by  his  country  ;f  and  the  external 
ensigns  of  state  struck  fht  Romans  widi  awe,  although  they 
were  still  rude  in  the  choice  of  device  or  decoration  for  that 
purpose. 

At  this  time,  when  die  nation  emeTiged#ith  so  much  lustre 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  parties  which  divided  the 
commonwealth,  and  whose  animosity  sharpened  so  mudi  the 
pangs  which  preceded  die  birth  of  many  of  its  public  establish- 
ments, had  no  longer  any  object  of  contest.  The  officers  of 
state  were  taken  promiscuously  from  either  class  of  the  people, 
and  the  distinction  of  plebeian  and  patrician  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  its  effect.  A  happier  species  of  aristocracy 
began  to  arise  from  the  lustre  of  personal  qualities,  and  the 
honours  of  family,  which  devolved  'upon  those  who  were 
descended  from  citizens  who  had  filled  the  higher  stations^ 
and  who  were  distinguished  in  their  country's  service. 

The  diflFerent  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth  having 
obtained  the  institutions  for  which  they  severally  contended, 

•  Valcr.  Maxim,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.— Liv.  Epitom.  Ub.  xviii.— Seneca, ad  Albinam, 
c.  12.— Auctorde  viris  illustribiis. 
t  Liv.  Epitom.  Ub.  xvri,  xviii. 
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the  number  of  ofllc^ra,  as  well  as  department)  was  increased^ 
for  the  better  actroinistratioii  of  a£faira,  which,  together  witl^ 
the  extent  of  pos3esaions,  were  fast  aceumubting*  Thus  ai 
second  prsetor  was  added  to  the  original  establishment  of  this 
office ;  and)  as  the  persons  who  held  it  were  destined  to  ac^ 
either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity^  to  hear  causes  in  thet 
city,  or  to  command  armies  in  the  field,  they  were  assisted  ia 
the  first  of  these  functions  by  a  new  institution,  that  of  tbo 
centumviiis,  or  the  hundred,  who  were  draughted  from  the 
tribes,  and  appointed,  during  the  year  of  their  nomination^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  praetors,  to  take  cognisance  of  civil ' 
disputes.  The  number  of  tribes  being  now  completed,  toi 
^rty«£ve,  and  three  of  die  centumvirs  being  draughted  from 
each,  made  the  list  of  these  subsidiary  judges  amount  to  wo 
hundred  and  five.* 

---^he  city,  during  the  late  destructive  war,  sent  abroad  two 
colonies,  one  to  Castrum  Innui,  a  village  of  the  Latins,  th» 
other  to  Firmium  in  the  Picenum,  on  the  opposite  st^e  of  the 
peninsula,  intended  rather  to  guard  and  protect  the  coast,  than 
to  provide  for  any  superabundance  of  the  people,  whose  num* 
bars  at  this  time  underwent  a  considerable  diminution^f  tho 
rolls  having  decreased  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty*^ 
seveuiyto  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  two  himdted 
and  twenty-two. I  The  revenue,  for  which  citizens  who  were 
accustomed  to  pay  with  their  personal  service,  had  little  tQ 

*  Lit.  Ephom^lib.  3qc 

t  LtV7»  in  different  places,  mentionB  between  thirty  and  forty  Roman  colo^ 
nies  subsisting  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  second  Panic  war.  Liv.  lib.  zxvii.  c.  9w 
Sc.  38. — ^Velleius  Paterculns  reckons  about  forty  planted  in  Italy  after  the  reco<t 
very  of  Rone  from  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls.  Lib.  i.  c.  xv. — And  Sigonius* 
collecting  the  names  of  all  the  colonies  mentioned  by  any  Roman  writer  as  plant- 
cd  in  Italy,  has  made  a  list  of  about  lunety.  Bat  this  matter,  which  so  raiicli 
interests  this  very  learned  antiquary,  and  many  others,  was  become,  as  we  hava 
mentioned,  a  subject  of  mere  curiosity,  even  in  the  times  of  the  writers  from 
whom  our  accounts  arc  collected;  as  all  the  Italians  were,  by  that  time,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  Marsic  war,  or  afterwards  by  the  act  of  Julius  Caesar,  ad* 
initted  on  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens. 

\  Liv.  £pitQm.  lib.  3W« 
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spare  from  their  efFects,  and  which  was  at  all  times  probably 
scanty,  being  often  exhaus^d  by  the  expenses  of  the  late  war^ 
brought  the  community  under  the  necessity  of  acquittiiig 
itself  of  its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  or  raising  the 
current  value,  of  its  coin.  The  £»«,  which  was  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuation,  being  the  libra,  or  pound,  of  copper 
stamped,  and  hitherto  containing  twelve  ounces,  was  reduced 
in  its  weight  to  two  ounces.* 

The  contribution,  now  exacted  from  Cardiage,  amounting 
to  the  sum  already  mentioned,  of  about  half  a  million  st^ling^ 
together  with  the  rents  to  be  collected  in  Sicily,  were  likely  to 
be  great  accessions  of  wealth  to  such  a  community* 

The  spoils  of  their  enemies,  for  the  most  part,  consisting 
of  captives,  were  detained  by  the  captor,  as  his  slaves,  or  sent 
to  market  to  be  sold*  They  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand,  in  their  first  descent  upon  Africa ;  and  the  number 
of  slaves  in  Italy  was  already  become  so  great  as  to  endanger 
the  state*  t 

The  favourite  entertainments  of  the  people  were  combats 
of  armed  slaves,  known  by  the  name  of  gladiators,  derived 
from  the  weapons  with  which  they  most  frequently  fought* 
Such  exhibitions,  it  is  said,  were  first  introduced  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  and  second  Punic  war,  by  a  son  of  the 
family  of  Brutus,  to  solemnize  the  funeral  of  his  fadier. 
Though  calculated  rather  to  move  pity,  and  cause  horror,  than 
to  give  pleasure ;  yet,  like  all  other  scenes  which  interest 
the  passions,  or  excite  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
suspense,  they  were  attended  by  the  multitude,  and  served  to 
confirm  that  characteristical  hardness  of  heart,  by  which  the 
Romans  were  distinguished* 

In  the  circumstances,  or  events,  which  immediately 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  war  betwixt  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, those  nations  shewed  the  different  tendency  of  their 
institutions  and  manners*  The  Romans,  in  the  very  struggles 
of  a  seemingly  destructive  contest,  had  acquired  strength  and 
security,  not  only  by  the  reputation  of  great  victories,  but  still 

■  Flin.  Hlat.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  a        t  Zonar.  lib.  ii.^OroMus.  lib.  ii  c.  7. 
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more  by  the  militaiy  spirit  and  improved  discipline  and  skill 
of  their  people  by  sea  and  by  land.  Although  their  subjects 
in  Italy  revolted,  and  their  aHies  withdrew  their  support,  yet 
both  were  soon  reduced,  at  the  first  appearance  of  those  vete- 
ran toldiers,  who  had  been  fbrmed  in  the  service  that  was 
recently  ended. 

The  Cardiaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  war  above 
twenty  years,  without  becoming  more  warlike  ;  had  exhausted 
their  resources,  and  consumed  the  bread  of  their  own  people 
in  maintaining  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  instead  of  being  an 
accession  of  strength,  were  ready  to  prey  on  their  weakness^ 
and  to  become  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  state  they 
"had  served.  Their  army,  composed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings 
from  Graul,  Spain,,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  estimated 
their  services  at  a  higher  value  than  the  state  was  disposed  to 
allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by  force,  what  was  refused  to  their 
representations  »ad  claims.  Being  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carthage,  to  receive  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  the 
senate  wildly  proposed,  in  consideration  of  the  distressed 
€M>ndition  of  the  public  revenue,  that  they  should  make  some 
abatement  of  the  sums  that  were  due  to  them.  But  the  trea- 
sury of  Carthage,  instead  of  obtaining  the  abatements  which 
were  thus  proposed,  only  provoked  men,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  enter  into  altercations,  and  to  multiply  their  clsuihs 
and  urge  their  pretensions.  The  mercenaries  took  offence  at 
the  delays  of  payment,  rose  in  their  demands  upon  every  con- 
cessiofif  and  marched  at  last  to  the  capital,  with  all  the  appear- 
ances and  threats  of  an  open  and  victorious  enemy-  They 
issued  a  proclamation,  on  their  march,  inviting  all  the  pro- 
vincial subjects  of  the  commonwealth  to  assert  their  freedom, 
and,  by  the  numbers  that  flocked  to  their  standards  from  every 
quarter,  became  a  mighty  host,  to  which  the  city  had  nothing 
to  oppose  but  its  walls.  To  effectuate  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, they  invested  the  cities  of  Tunis  and  Utica,  and,  as  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  midst  of  similar  disorder,  submitted  to 
all  the  discipline  of  war  from  the  oiEcers  whom  they  them- 
selves had  appointed  to  command. 

In  this  crisis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off  from  all  its 

VOL.  J[.  Q 
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resources  and  ordinary  supplies,  attacked  with  that  very 
sword  on  which  it  relied  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  ex- 
tremely deplorable  and  dangerous,  having  still  some  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  their  senators,  and  in  the  magnanimit}^ 
of  officers,  tried  and  experienced  in  arduous  and  perilous 
situations,  was  not  altogether  reduced  to  despair*  Although 
the  people  had  committed  their  arms  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  the  coipmand  of  armies  had  been  still  reserved  to 
their  own  citizens ;  and  now,  by  the  presence  and  abilities  of 
a  few  great  men,  they  were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary 
courage,  to  put  themselves  in  a  military  posture,  and  to  main- 
tain, during  three  years,  and  through  a  scene  of  mutual  cruel- 
ties and  retaliations,  unheard  of  in  the  contests  of  nations  at 
war,  a  struggle  of  the  greatest  difficulty*  In  this  struggle  they 
prevailed  at  last,  by  the  total  extirpation  of  this  vile  and  out- 
rageous enemy.* 

During  the  existence  of  this  odious  revolt,  in  which  a 
mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  state  which 
employed  them,  the  Romans  preserved  that  character  for 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  which  they  knew  so  well  how 
to  avail  themselves,  without  losing  any  opportunity  that  offered 
for  the  secure  advancement  of  their  power. 

Thty  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance,  even  against 
their  rual,  to  such  unworthy  antagonists*  They  aifected  to 
disdain  taking  any  advantage  of  the  present  distresses  of  Car- 
thage, and  refuaed  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with  a 
part  of  the  rebel  mercenaries,  who,  being  stationed  in  Sar- 
dinia, offered  to  surrender  that  island  into  their  hands.  They 
prohibited  the  traders  of  Italy  to  furnish  the  rebels  with  any 
supply  of  provisions  or  stores,  and  abandoned  every  vessel 
Uiat  presumed  to  transgress  these  orders,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Cartluiginian  cruizers,  who  plied  before  the  harbours  of  Tunis 
and  Utica.  Above  li\t;  hundred  Roman  prisoners,  seized  by 
these  crujzers,  were  detain  L'd  in  the  jails  of  Carthage*  At 
the  termination,  however^  of  this  war,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  far  from  bting  disposed  to  renew  any  quarrel 

*  IVhb  Ub.i.c.  6r-4nc. 
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whatever,  the  Romans  fixed  on  this  as  a  ground  of  dispute, 
complained  ^of  piracies  committed  against  the  traders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the  rebels,  and,  by 
threatening  immediate  war  upon  diis  account,  obtained  from 
the  state  itself  a  surrender  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which 
they  had  refused  to  accept  from  the  rebels;  and,  to  make  up 
for  their  pretended  losses  by  the  supposed  unwarrantable 
capture  of  their  ships,*  got  an  addition  of  two  hundred  talents 
to  the.  sum  stipulated  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace. 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore,  with  some  dis- 
content, the  change  of  their  masters;  and,  on  the  first  prohibi- 
tion of  their  usual  commerce  with  Carthage,  to  which  they 
had  been  long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endeavoured,  for 
some  time,  to  withstand  the  orders  by  which  the  sovereignty 
of  their  island  was  transferred  to  Rome. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  these  newly-acquired 
subjects  to  their  government,  had  quelled  a  revolt  in  Tus- 
cany, and  vanquished  some  cantons  of  Liguria,  whom  it  is 
said  they  brought  to  submit  as  fast  as  the  access  to  that 
country  could  be  opened,  they  found  themselves  at  peace  with 
sJl  the  world  ;t  and,  in  token  of  this  memorable 
cirumstance,  shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  > 
a  ceremony  which  the  succession  of  wars,  continued  from  the 
reign  of  Numa  to  the  present  time,  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  had  prevented ;  and  a  ceremony 
which,  when  performed,  marked  a  situation  as  transient  an  it 
was  strange  and  uncommon* 

Fresh  disturbances,  in  some  of  the  poasesaions  recently 
seized  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of  some  importance,  tlut 
carried  her  arms  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  Adriatic,  em- 
broiled her  anew  in  a  series  of  wars  and  military  adventure  s. 

The  Illyrians  had  become  of  late  a  considerable  nut  ton, 
and  were  a  party  in  the  negociations  and  quarrels  of  the 
Ma^jedonians  and  the  Greeks.  Having  coiucnient  harbours 
and  retreats  for  shipping,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 

•  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c  88.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.— Appian.  de  BelL  Punic  p.  i* 
t  Florusj  lib.  ii.  c.  3.*-£utrop.  lib.  il 
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lost  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  particular,  committed  depre- 
dations on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which  it  concerned  the 
Romans,  as  the  sovereigns  of  that  country,  to  repress.  They, 
accordingly,  sent  deputies  to  complain  of  these  practices,  to 
demand  a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  security  from  auy 
such  attempts  for  the  future.  The  Illyrians  at  this  time  were 
under  the  government  of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a  king  lately 
deceased,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  ta 
her  son.  This  princess,  in  answer  to  the  complaints  and  re- 
presentations of  the  Romans,  declared,  that  in  her  kingdom 
no  public  commi3sion  had  ever  been  granted  to  make  war  on 
the  Italians;  but  she  observed,  that  the  seas  being  open,  no 
one  could  answer  for  what  was  transacted  there ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  kings  to  debar  their  subjects  from  what 
they  could  seize  by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declara- 
tion one  of  the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his  country  had 
ever  been  governed  by  different  maxims ;  that  they  endea* 
vourcd  to  restrain  the  crimes  of  private  persons,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state,  and  should,  in  the  present  case,  find  a  way  ta 
reform  the  practice  of  kings  in  this  particular.  The  queen 
was  incensed;  and  resenting  these  words,  as  an  insult  to  her- 
seU',  g;iv\rurdtrs  to  wLiy-by  and  assassinate  the  Roman  deputy, 
on  his  return  to  Rome* 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of  the  former 
ifijuries  received  from  that  quarter,  the  Romans  made  war  on 
the  .queen  of  lihTicum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for 
the  injuries  she  had  tlone  to  tlie  traders  of  Italy,  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the  coast,  to  restrain  her 
subjects  in  the  use  of  armed  ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  navi- 
gate the  Ionian  sea  with  more  than  two  vessels  in  company. 

The  Romans,  being  desirous  of  having  their  conduct  in 
ihh  matter  approved  of  by  tlie  nations  of  that  continent,  sent 
a  iopy  of  this  treaty,  togetlier  with  an  ^position  of  the 
motives  whkh  had  induced  thtm  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  to  be 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  Arhsean  league.  They  soon  ^ter 
made  a  like  communication  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth,  where, 

•  Pdyb.  h\f.  ii.  c,  8. 
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in  consideration  of  the  signal  service  they  had  performed 
i^nst  the  Illyrians,  then  reputed  the  common  enemy  of  civi- 
lized nations,  they  had  an  honorary  place  assigned  them  at 
the  Isthmian  games;  and  in  this  manner  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  councils  of  Greece.^ 

•  Pdyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.— Appian.  in  Illyr. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Prx>gre8s  of  the  Ronuau  within  the  Alfis. — Origin  of  the  second  Punie 
War. — March  of  Hannibal  into  Italy, — Progress.-^ction  on  the 
Tecinua, — On  the  Trebia.^^On  the  Lake  Thranmenus, — Battle  of 
Cftfoia. — Hannibal  not  mpfiorted  from  Carthage, ^-Sequel  of  the 
War. — In  Italy, --^nd  jffi'ica,'^Scifiio*8  Ofieration8,'^BatUe  (f 
Zama. — End  of  the  War, 

THE  city  ^  Rome,  and  most  of  ihe  districts  of  Italy, 
during  the  last  enumerated  wars,  which  were  waged  at  a 
distance,  or  beyond  the  seas,  began  to  experience  that  unin» 
terrupted  tranquillity  in  which  the  capital  and  interior  divi- 
sions of  every  considerable  tuition  remain,  even  while  the 
stale  is  engaged  in  war  abroad-  They  had,  indeed,  on  die 
side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  source  of  alarm,  which  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  obtain  that  entire 
security  to  which  nations  in  \'ain  aspire.  Tlie  country*  of  the 
Senones  they  had  already  subdued,  even  before  the  iirrival 
of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy;  but  the  richtfst  and  most  fertile  tracts  on 
the  Po  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaulish  nations ; 
and  it  had  been  proposed,  about  four  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion) of  the  first  J*unic  war,  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the 
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invasions  of  this  people,  by  occupying  with  Roman  colooieft 
the  conquests  they  had  already  made  from  Senegallia  to  the 
Rubicon.  Although  the  inhabitants,  displaced  to  make  room 
for  these  new  settlements,  had  been  subject  to  the  Romans 
above  forty  years,  yet  their  brethren  on  the  Po  considered 
this  act  of  violence  as  an  insult  to  the  Gaulish  name,  resolved 
to  avenge  it,  and  invited  their  countrymen  from  beyond  the 
Alps  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

In  consequence  of  negociations  and  concerts  between 
the  different  nations  of  this  race,  and  in  about  eight  years 
after  the  Romans  had  been  setded  on  the  Rubicon,  a  great 
army  of  Gauls  appeared  on  the  frontier.  These  nations  were 
accustomed  to  make  war  by  impetuous  assaults  and  invasions, 
and  either  at  once  subdued  and  occupied  the  countries  they 
over-ran,  or,  being  repulsed,  abandoned  them  without  any 
further  intention  to  persist  in  the  war.  Their  tumultuary 
operations,  however,  as  we  have  observed,  were  subjects  of 
the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome,  and  generally  produced  a  sus- 
pension of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  commonwealth.  On 
the  prospect  of  this  invasion,  the  senate,  apprehending  the 
necessity  of  great  and  sudden  exertions  of  all  their  strength, 
ordered  a  general  account  to  be  taken  of  all  the  men  fit  to  carry 
arms^  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  could  be  assem- 
bled for  the  defence  of  Italy  }  and  they  mustered,  on  this 
fninous  occasion,  above  seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
Bcvcnty  thousand  horse.*  From  this  numerous  return  of  men 
in  arms,  the  state  was  enabled  to  make  great  detachments, 
which  they  stationed  separately  under  the  consuls  and  one  of 
the  prffitors,  to  cover  the  country  where  it  was  most  exposed* 
T'he  Ctaitls,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where  the  prsetor 
was  advanced,  aitacked  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  But  the 
eonsuls,  being  arrived  with  their  respective  armies,  indifferent 
dircctinna,  to  support  the  van,  renewed  the  conflict  with  united 
force,  and  put  die  grtater  pan  of  tlie  Gaulish  invaders  to  the 

•  Pc»lyb.  lib.  ii.  t.  23— 24»  tc— Li*  Epitom.  lib.  xxi. 
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'  In  die  year  following,  the  Romans  carried  the 
-war  into  the  enemy's  country;  and,  in  about  three 
years  more,  passed  the  Po,  aiid  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  the  plains  on  that  river,  quite  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  To  secure  this  valuable  acquisition,  they  projected 
two  colonies  of  six  thousand  men  each,  one  at  Cremona,  and 
the  other  at  Placentia,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Po;  but 
were  disturbed  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  first,  by  a 
revolt  of  the  natives,  who  jusdy  considered  these  settlements 
as  military  stations,  intended  to  repress  and  keep  themselves 
in  subjection;  and  afterwards,  obliged  to  discontinue  it  by 
the  arrival  of  a  successful  invader,  who,  by  his  conduct  and 
implacable  animosity,  appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable 
enemy  that  had  hitherto  attempted  to  shake  the  establishment, 
or  to  limit  the  progress,  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
ene  years  from  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  fruits  not 
only  of  that  ascendant  she  had  acquired  among  the  nations 
of  Italy,  but  those  likewise  of  the  high  reputation  she  had 
gained,  and  of  the  great  military  power  she  had  formed,  in  the 
contest  widi  Carthage.  The  wars  that  filled  up  the  interval 
of  peace  with  this  principal  antagonist  were  either  trivial  or 
of  short  duration;  and  the  city  itself,  though  still  rude  in  the 
form  of  its  buildings  and  in  the  manners  of  its  people,  probop- 
bly  now  began  to  pay  a  growing  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Laws  are  accordingly  dated  in  this  period,  which  have  a 
reference  to  manufacture  and  to  trade.  Clotliiera  arc  directed 
in  the  fabric  of  cloth,*  and  carriers  by  water  arc  directed  in 
the  size  of  their  vessels.  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Navius  introduced  some  species  of  dramatic  enter-  •  *  **• 
tainment,  and  found  a  favourable  reception  from  the  people 
to  their  productions,!  however  iin  perfect  or  rude.  Even  his- 
tory itself  began  to  be  in  request,  and  ancient  traditions  were 
collected  in  form.J 

*  Lex  Metilia,  de  Fullonibus.^Lex  CUinHa.. 

t  Ciccr.  in  Bruto,  p.  35.— Aul.  GcU.  lil>,  xvir.  c  21. 

%  Fabius  and  the  elder  Catahad  made  :l;.ir  CQlJcctJoni- 
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But  whatever  progress  the  people  were  now  inclined  to 
make  in  the  useful  or  pleasurable  arts  of  peace,  they  were 
effectually  interrupted,  and  obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  their 
genius,  as  in  former  times,  to  the  arts  of  wars,  and  to  the 
defence  of  their  settlements  in  Italy* 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  some  time  employed  in . 
Spain,  making  trial  of  their  strength,  and  forming  their  armies. 
In  that  country  Hamilcar,  an  officer  of  distinguished  fame  in 
the  late  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  ensued  with 
the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  sought  refuge  from  that  disgust 
and  those  mortifications  which,  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he 
felt  from  the  abject  councils  of  his  country.  Having  found  a 
pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made  some  acquisitions  of 
territory  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  compensate  the  losses 
which  Carthage  had  sustained  by  the  surrender  of  Sardinia 
and  of  Sicily. 

The  western  extremity  of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  trading  nations  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale,  to  modem  nations  of 
the  East;  an  open  field  for- new  settlements,  plantations,  and 
conquests.  The  natives  of  Spain  were  brave,  but  impolitic, 
and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  occupied  entirely  with  the 
care  of  their  horses  and  their  arms.  These,  says  an  historian, 
llicy  valued  more  than  their  blood.*  They  painted  or  stained 
their  bodies,  and  ajfucted  long  hair,  with  gaudy  ornaments  of 
silver  and  of  gold.  The  men  were  averse  to  labour,  and  sub- 
sisted chiefly  by  the  Industiy  of  their  women.  Their  moun- 
tains abounded  in  mines  of  copper  and  of  the  precious  metals; 
insomuch  that,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  it  was  reported  that 
vessels  and  utensils  of  silver  were  employed  in  the  most  com- 
mon ases*t  A  fatal  reponf  such  as  that  which  afterwards 
carried  the  posterity^  of  tliis  very  people,  with  so  much  de- 
structive avidit),  to  invade  the  new  world;  and  is  ever  likely 
to  tenript  tlic  danj^croua  visits  of  strangers,  who  are  ready  to 
gratify  iheir  avarice  and  their  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tionS)  to  whose  possessions  they  have  no  reasonable  or  just 

•  Ju&uiL  lib.  stliv.  c  2>  t  Strabo,  lib.  iii. 
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pretension.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this-  trme»  divided  into' 
many  barbarous  hordeS)  whidh  could  neidier  form  any  effec- 
tual concert  among  themselves^  to  prevent  the  intrusion  and 
settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  possessed  the  necessary  docility 
with  which  to  profit  by  the  example  of  other  nations,  whether 
in  the  fomvof  dieir  policy  or  in  the  practice  of  arts*         ' 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  irruptions  into 
Spain,under  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony  of  Gades,  which, 
like  themselves,  was  sprung  from  Tyte.  TTiey  made  a  set*' 
tlement,  under  the  name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  ex* 
^eihely  favourable  to  their  own  communication  with  this 
country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  richest  mines.  Ha* 
milcar,  after  a  few  successful  campaigns  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  this  settlement,  being  killed  in  batde,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  Asdrubal,  who  continued  for  some  years  to 
pursue  the  same  designs* 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  while,  were  occupied  on  the 
coast  of  Ittyricum,  or  amused  with  alarms  from  GaXiL  They 
were  sensible  of  the  progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain ; 
but  imagining  that  any  danger  from  that  quarter  was  remote, 
or,  while  they  had  wars  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic, 
being  unwiUing  to  mgage  at  the  same  time  with  so  many 
enemies,  were  content  with  a  negociation  and  a  treaty,  in 
which  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  should 
not  pass  the  Iberus  to  the  eastward,  nor  molest  the  citj-  of  Sa* 
guntum,  in  declared  alliance  with  Rome.  This  they  consi- 
dered as  a  prompt  barrier  on  that  side^  and  undertook  hs  pro* 
tbction  as  a  common  cause  with  their  own.  Trusting  to  the 
effect  of  this  treaty,  as  sufficient  to  limit  the  progress  of  Car- 
thage, they  proceeded^  in  the  mamier  that  lias  been  related,  to 
contend  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hitherto^  under  tlie 
frequent  alarms  they  received  from  the  Gauls,  was  still  inse- 
cure** 

Asdrubal,  after  nine  years  service^  being  assassinated  by 
a  Spanish  slave,  who  committed  this  desperate  action  in  re- 
venge of  an  injury  which  had  been  done  to  his  master,  was 

*f>a7b.lib.tt.c.l3 
VOL.  I.  ? 
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8ucceeded4it  the  command  of  die  Cardiaginian  annies  in  Spam 
by  Hannibal,  die  son  of  Hanulcar*  This  young  man,  dien  oC 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had,  when  a  child,^  come  into* 
Spain  with  his  father,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  increasing  animosity,  his  aversion  to 
the  Romans.  Having  been  reared  and  educated  in  camps,, 
and,  from  his  earliest  youth^qualified  to  gadn  the  confidence  of 
soldiers^  he,  on  the  death  of  Asdrubaly  by  the  choice  of  the 
troops,  waft  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of  Carthage^ 

The  Carthaginians  had  now,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  feel 
the  defeats  and  the  sufferings  which  had  induced  them  to  accept 
of  the  late  disadvantageous  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  now 
sensible  only  of  the  lasting  inconveniencies  to  which  that  treaty 
exposed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Romans,  an  insurmountable  bar  to  their  own  progress. 
TThey  had  felt,  during  above  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of 
their  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  maritime  setde- 
ments,  and  the  decline  of  their  navigation.  They  had  felt  the 
load  of  a  heavy  contribution,  which,  though  restricted  to  a  par* 
t}cular  sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exacted  by 
annual  payments;  and  they  entertained  sentiments  of  animo* 
sity  and  aversion  to  the  Romans,  which  nothing  but  the  me* 
mory  of  recent  sufferings  and  the  apprehension  of  danger 
could  have  so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party  of  the  senate^ 
were  induced  to  bear  with  the  late  humiliating  peace,  only  that 
they  might  have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war.  "  I 
*^  have  four  sons,"  this  famous  warrior  had  been  heard  to  say, 
^^  whom  I  shall  rear,  like  so  many  lion's  whelps^  against  the 
*'  Romans/^  In  this  spirit  he  repaired  to  Spain,  set  armies 
on  foot  to  be  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  and  had  al* 
ready  projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  from  thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  plans  of  Carthage, 
die  execution  was  amply  secured  by  die  succession  of  Hanni- 
bal to  the  command  of  their  forces.     He  was  formed  for  en- 


*  Atnineycaurftoface. 
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terprise,  and  professed  an  hereditary  aversion  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  'first  :and  second  ^year  of  his  command,  however,  he 
continued  the  operations  which  his  predecessors  had  begun  in 
Spain;  and  although,  during  this  time,  he  made  conquests  be- 
yond the  Iberus,  he  did  not  molest  the  city  of  Saguntum,  nor 
give  any  umbrage  to  the  Romans.  But,  in  the  third  year  af- 
ter his  appointment,  his  progress  alarmed  the  Saguntines,  and 
induced  them  to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  impart  their 
fears. 

At  the  time  this  alarm  was  brought  from  Sagunium,  die 
Romans  had  assembled  a  fleet,  with  transports,  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  L.  Emilius  Paulus,  destined  to  make 
war  on  Demetrius,  die  prince  of  Pharos,  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  niyricum.  This  armament,  if  directed  to  Spain, 
might  have  secured  the  city  of  Saguntum  against  the  designs 
of  Hannibal;  but  the  Romans  still  considered  any  danger  from 
that  quarter  as  remote,  and  continued  to  employ  this  force  on 
its  first  destination.  They  paid  so  much  regard,  nevertheless, 
to  the  representation  of  the  Saguntines,  as  to  send  deputies 
into  Spain,  with  orders  to  observe  the  posture  of  affairs, 
and  to  remind  the  Carthaginian  officer,  on  that  station,  of 
ihe  engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  of  the  concern  which  the  Romans  must  una- 
voidably take  in  the  safety  of  Saguntum.  The  return  which 
they  had  to  this  message  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  nn  ap- 
proaching war;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the  Roman  com- 
missioners could  have  made  their  report,  Hannibal  had  actu- 
ally made  his  hostile  aggression  in  Spain.  He  had  already 
formed  his  design  for  the  invasion  of  Itah^,  and,  that  he  might 
not  leave  to  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  powerful  al] y 
in  his  rear,  determined  to  occupy  or  destroy  Saguntum*  He 
was  impatient  to  reduce  that  place  before  any  succours  could 
arrive  from  Italy,  or  before  any  force  could  be  collected  against 
himself,  so  as  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war,  or  rr;ncw  his  con* 
test  for  a  country  he  had  already  over-run.  He  pressed  the 
siege,  Aerefore,  with  great  impetuosity,  exposing  his  person 
in  every  assault,  and  exciting,  by  his  own  example,  with  th^ 
pickaxe  and  spade,  the  parties  at  work,  in  making  the  ap- 
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proaehes.^  Though  abundantly  cautious  not  to  expose  him* 
self  on  slight  occasions,  and  far  above  the  mere  ostentation  of 
courage,  yet,  in  this  siege,  which  was  the  foundation  of  Im 
hopes,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  further  progress  of  hU 
enterprise,  he  declined  no  fatigue,  and  shunned  bo  danger, 
that  led  to  the  attainment  of  his  end.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  by  the  valour  of  die  besieged,  which 
they  exerted  in  the  hopes  of  relief  from  Rome,  detained  about 
eight  months  before  this  place,  and  deprived  at  last  of  great 
part  of  if&  spoils  by  the  desperate  resolution  of  th^  inhabitants, 
who  chose  to  perish,  with  all  their  effects,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemy.  The  booty,  nevertheless,  which 
he  saved  from  this  wi'eck,  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to 
gaii|i  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  against  Italy. 

The  siege  of  Saguntum,  being  the  infraction  of  a  treaty 
subsisting  with  Rome,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  hostility; 
and  the  Romans  incurred  a  censure  of  remissness,  uncommon 
in  their  councils,  by  suffering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of  such 
importance,  to  remain  so  long  in  danger,  and  by  suffering  it 
at  last  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  enemy,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  relieve  it.  It  is  probable,  that  the  security  they 
began  to  derive  from  a  frontier,  far  removed  from  the  seat 
of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  side  by  the  sea,  or 
by  supposed  impervious  mountains,  rendered  them  more 
negligent  than  they  had  formerly  been  of  much  slighter  alarms. 
In  their  present  elevation  of  fortune  they  expected  to  govern 
by  the  dread  of  their  power,  and  proposed  to  punish,  by 
cxemplan.'  vengeance,  the  insults  which  they  had  not  taken 
care  to  prcvent- 

The  aitemlon  of  councils  at  Rome,  while  this  event  re- 
mained in  suspense,  had  been  fixed  on  the  setdements  they 
were  making  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  to  keep  the  Gauls  in 
subjection,  and  on  tin-  naval  expedidon  which  they  had  sent 
under  ilie  consul  /Emllius  to  the  cbast  of  Illyricum.  This 
ofEccri  about  thi^  time  that  Hannibal  had  accomplished  his 

•  Pdyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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design  on  Saguntiim,  fuid  was  retired  for  the  winter  to  his 
usual  quarters  at  New  Carthage,  had  succeeded  in  his  attack 
<Ki  Demetrius,  prince  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from  his 
territories,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  for  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues  proved  to  be  of  some  conse** 
quence  in  the  transactions  which  followed. 

The  people  at  Rome  being  amused  with  these  events,  ot 
with  a  triumphal  procession,  which,  as  usual,  announced  their 
victory,  the  senate  proceeded  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  according 
to  the  usual  forms  of  their  policy,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws 
•which,  in  the  case  of  injuries  received,  they  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  prescribed  to  themselves,  sent  to  demand  repap 
ration  before  they  would  attempt  to  enforce  it;  they  com- 
plained at  Carthage  of  the  infraction  of  treaties ;  and  required 
that  Hannibal,  with  his  army,  should  be  delivered  up  to  their 
messengers;  or,  if  this  was  refused,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  Roman  commissioner,  who  spoke  to 
this  effect  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  in  the  conclusion,  held 
up  a  fold  of  his  gown,  and  ssud,  *'*'  Here  are  both 
"  peace  and  war ;  choose  ye. — He  was  answered, 
"  We  choose  that  which  you  like  best." — ^**  Then  it  is  war," 
he  ssdd.  And  from  this  time  both  parties  prepared  for  the 
contest. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
probably  withodt  communicating  his  design  even  to  the  coun- 
cils of  his  own  country.  The  war  being  now  declared,  he 
made  his  dispositions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  of  Spain; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  command,  that  the 
Romans  had  required  them  to  be  delivered  up,  cis  a  bi:;t^t 
which  commits  a  trespass  is  demanded  in  repanition  of  the 
damage  he  has  done.^  If  you  have  a  proper  scn^^e  of  thts 
indignity,  he  said,  prepare  to  avenge  it.  I  will  lead  you 
where  this  insolent  enemy  may  be  made  to  feel  yotir  rcac  iit- 
ment.  He  was  in  the  eight-and-twentieth  year  of  hia  iige 
when  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  design ;  un  undt^r^ 
taking  which,  together  with  the  conduct  of  it,  had  raised  his 

*  Velut  ob  noxam  sibi  dedi  postularet  populus  Romanus    Liv.  Ub.  Kil.  fi  S(K 
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reputation  for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a 
higher,  pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  of  armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  mustered  near  eight 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  the  use  of  arms  was  fami* 
liar,  to  whom  valour  was  the  most  admired  of  the  virtues, 
and  who  were  ready  to  assemble  in  any  numbers  proportioned 
to  the  service  for  which  they  might  be  required:  the  march 
from  Spain  into  Italy  lay  across  tremendous  mountains,  and 
through  the  territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  suffer  a  stranger  to  pass 
through  their  <:ountry,  nor  willing  to  lose  any  opportunity  of 
enriching  themselves  with  his  spoils.     From  such  topics  as 
these,  historians  have  magnified  the  courage  of  this  celebrated 
warrior,  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment*     It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this  memorable 
aervice.     In  the  contest  of  nations,  Aat  country  which  is 
made  the  seat  of  the  war,  for  the  most  part  labours  under 
great  comparative  haixiship;  is  obliged  to  subsist  the  army  of 
its  enemy,  as  well  as  its  own;  is  exposed  to  devastation,  to 
hurry,  confusion,  and  irresolution  of  councils;  so  much  that, 
in  nations  powerful  abroad,   invasions  often  betray   great 
incapacity  and  weakness  at  home,  or,  at  least,  fix  the  whole 
sufferings  of  the  war  upon  those  who  are  invaded.    Hannibal, 
besides  this  general  consideration,  had  with  great  care  in- 
formed himself  of  the  real  state  of  Italy;  and  knew,  diat 
though  the  Roman  musters  were  formidable,  yet  much  of 
their  supposed  strength  consisted  of  discordant  parts;  a  num- 
ber of  separate  cantons  recently  united  together,  and  many 
of  iliem  dlsaffcctetl  to  the  power  by  which  they  were  governed. 
Most  of  the  iiifeabiLints  of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  different  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various  languages, 
still  rctamed  much  imimosity  to  one  another,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  iheir  new  masitrs.     Those  who  had  longest  borne  the 
a]jptlIation  of  Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  a^ 
well  ns  the  contjutrt^d  nations,  had  occasionally  revolted,  and 
iveie  likely  to  pn  ftr  separate  establishments  to  their  present 
dependence  on  the  Roman  state.     The  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
mtn  the  Eu'ivscafiS,  had  been  recendy  at  war  with  drose  sup- 
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posed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were  ready  to  resume  the  sword^ 
in  concert  with  any  successful  mvadef.  The  Gauls,  on  the 
Poy  were  already  in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications  which 
the  Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cremona  and  Placentia^ 
and  forced  the  setders  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina.  Every  step, 
therefore,  that  an  invader  should  make,  within  this  country, 
was  likely  to  remove  a  support  from  the  Romans,  and  to  add 
a  new  one  to  himself*  The  Roman  power,  composed  of  parts 
80  ill  cemented,  was  likely  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch. 
Though  great,  when  wielded  by  a  single  hand,  and  employed 
at  a  distance,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  it  was  likely  to  lose  its  strength ;  or,  by  the  revolt  o£ 
one  or  more  of  its  districts,  might  furnish  a  force  that  could 
be  successfully  employed  against  itself.  A  few  striking  ex- 
amples of  success,  therefore,  for  which  be  trusted  to  his  own 
conduct,  and  to  the  superiority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the 
service  of  many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  discontents 
which  subsisted  in  Italy,  and  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  those 
allies  who  composed  so  great  a  part  of  the  supposed  strength 
of  the  enemy.  Even  with  a  less  favourable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, the  risk  was  but  small,  compared  to  the  chance  of  gain. 
A  single  army  was  to  be  staked  against  a  mighty  state;  and  a 
few  men,  who,  if  they  should  perish,  could  be  easily  replaced, 
were  to  be  risked  in  a  trial,  which,  if  successful,  was  to  make^ 
Cardiage  the  mistress  of  the  world;  or,  even  if  it  should  mis- 
carry, might  pierce  her  enemy  with  a  dee[>er  \v^ound  than  she 
herself  was  likely  to  suffer,  from  the  loss  of  all  the  army  she 
employed  in  the  service. 

Hannibal  collected  together,  for  this  expedition,  ninety 
thonsawlXDot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse.  In  his  march  to 
the  Iberus,  he  met  wkh  no  interruption.  From  thetice  to 
the  Pyrenees,  being  opposed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his 
wiqr  through  their  country ;  but  apprehending  some  inconve- 
nience from  such  an  enemy,  left  in  his  rear,  he  st^uotied  his 
lnt>ther  Hanno,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  nm  iTliaiiiiiiil 
horse,  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe. 
After  he  had  begun  to  ascend  the  P3  renees,  a  considerable 
body  of  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  the  night,  and  fell 
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back  to  their  own  country.  This  example,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  might  soon  be  contagious;  and,  as  the  likeliest  way 
to  prevent  its  effects,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
left  him,  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purposes  they  served 
on  the  march,  were  returned,  by  his  orders,  to  their  own 
homes :  that  he  meant  to  spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of 
the  same  nation,  as  being  unnecessary  in  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  service ;  and  actually  dismissed  a  considerable  body,  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  By  these  separations,  or  by  the  swords 
of  the  enemy,  his  numbers,  in  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Spain,  were  reduced  from  ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  nine  thousand  horse,  with  seven  and  thirty  elephants.* 

This  celebrated  march  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Rome  five  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Longus.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  raised 
two  consular  armies,  and  proposed,  by  immediate  armaments 
directed  to  Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  Italy,  or  in  the  coimtries  possessed  by  the 
enemy. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pass  into  Africa.  Scipio  em« 
barked  with  some  legions  for  Spain,  and,  touching  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  there  had  the  first  notice  that  a  Carthaginian 
army  was  marching  by  land  into  Italy.  This  intelligence 
induced  him  to  debark  at  Marseilles,  and  to  send  out  a  de« 
tachment  of  horse  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  to  pro- 
cure further  and  more  particular  accounts  of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhdne,  at  some  distance  above 
its  b«  i>;4i.i^iuii  ]iUi}  the  two  channels  by  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  and  about  four  days  march  from  the  coast^f  In 
order  to  effect  his  passage  of  the  river,  he  instantly  collected 
aU  the  boats  that  could  be  found  within  his  reach.  At  the 
iRme  time,  the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  strangers  in  ' 
nny  othir  quality  than  that  of  enemies,  assembled,  in  great 
liumbefs,  to  dispute  his  farther  progress  in  their  country. 

•  Pdyb.  Ub,  m.  c  35-43.  t  Polyb.  lib.  Bi.  c.  4. 
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Observing  the  aspect  of  so  powerful  a  resistance  in  front, 
the  Carthaginian  made  no  attempt  to  force  it,  but  sent  a  de- 
tachment up  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  orders  to  pass  where 
they  could,  and,  as  soon  as  they  gained  the  opposite  side,  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

The  division  employed  on  this  service,  after  a  march  of 
twenty-five  miles,  finding  the  Rh5ne  separated  into  branches 
by  small  islands,  at  a  convenient  place  got  over  on  rafts  to  the 
opposite  shore  ;  and  being  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the  right  of 
the  GaWish  army,  after  a  night  of  repose  from  the  fatigues  of 
their  march,  proceeded,  according  to  their  instructions,  to 
alarm  the  enemy  on  that  quarter,  while  the  main  arijiy  should 
attempt  the  passage  in  front. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  departure  of  this  party  Hannibal, 
having  intelligence  that  they  had  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Rh3ne,"made  his  disposition  to  profit  by  the  diversion  they 
were  ordered  to  make  in  his  favour.  The  larger  vessels, 
which  were  destined  to  transport  the  cavalry,  were  ranged 
towards  the  stream,  to  break  the  force  of  the  current ;  and 
many  of  the  horses  were  fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  boats. 
The  smaller  canoes,  being  collected  below,  were  toreccive  an 
embarkation  on  foot. 

The  Gauls,  seeing  these  preparations,  left  their  camp,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  were  formed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on 
their  rear,  and  lighted  up  fires  as  a  signal  of  their  approach. 
Hannibal,  observing  the  smoke,  notwithstanding  the  posture 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  to  resist  his  landing,  instantly 
put  off  from  the  shore  :  both  armies  shouted ;  but  the  Gauls 
being  soon  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  report  and 
effects  of  an  attack,  which  they  little  expected,  on  thtir  rear, 
without  resistance  gave  way  to  their  enemy  in  front,  Lind  were 
•peedily  routed.  Hannibal,  having  thus  got  poi^^t'ssion  of  tha 
passage,  in  a  few  days,  without  any  further  inti-ii i^ption  or 
loss,  got  over  his  elephants,  baggage,  and  the  remainder  iif  hla 
army. 

Soon  after  this  difficulty  was  surmounted,  in tdligt^nc^  wm 
received  that  a  Roman  fleet  had  arrived  on  the  coitst,  and  wa» 

VOL.  I.  q^ 
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disembarking  an  army  at  Murseilles.  To  gain  further  and 
more  certain  intelligence,  the  Carthaginian  general^  nearly 
about  the  ^ame  time  that  the  Roman  had  sent  a  detachment 
on  the  same  design,  directed  a  party  of  horse  to  examine  the 
country.  These  parties  met;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement, 
returned  to  their  respective  armies,  with  certain  accounts  of 
an  enemy  being  near. 

Scipio  advanced,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  fix  the  scene 
of  the  war  in  Gaul;  and  Hannibal  hastened  his  departure, 
being  equally  intent  on  removing  it,  if  possible,  into  Italy. 
The  last,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  from 
the  coast,  ascending  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  and  after 
marching  four  days  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed  this 
river,  arrived  at  its  confluence  with  the  Isere,*     Here  he 

*  In  the  manuscripts  of  Polybius,  which  are  preserved  im  the  Vatican  and  at 
Florence,  the  confluence  of  rivers,  at  which  Hannibal  arrived  in  four  days,  from 
the  place  at  which  he  had  passed  the  Rhone,  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Rhdne  with 
the  Skoras  or  Skaras,  names  unknown  in  the  geography  of  that  coimtry,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  therefore  a  palpable  error  of  the  transcriber,  who  ought 
certainly  to  have  written  either  Araros  or  Isaras.  If  the  first  reading,  or  that  of 
Araros,  be  adopted,  Hannibal  must  have  ascended  to  Lyons,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  before  he  approached  the  Alps :  but  the  author  has 
preferred  the  other  reading,  of  the  Isaros ;  because  Lyons  is  too  far  from  the  place, 
at  which  Hauiinibal  must  havepabsed  the  Rhone,  to  be  reached  by  him  in  four  days, 
whilst  the  Isere,  as  well  as  the  Arar,  had  its  confluence  with  the  Rh6ne,  and 
could  be  easily  reached  in  the  time  mentioned,  being  no  more  than  forty  miles. 
And  to  fix  the  place,  at  which  the  Rhone  was  passed,  Polybius  tells  us,  it  was 
four  day's  march  from  the  sea.  This  is  a  mere  computation  of  distance,  not  a 
march  actually  made,  and  may  be  taken  at  ten,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a-day, 
according  to  the  received  notion  of  marches.  Wc  shall  take  it  at  the  medium  of 
fifteen  miles,  which  will  make  the  distance  in  question,  from  the  sea,  to  be  sixty 
miles  J  and  from  this  place  the  distance  to  Lyons  must  of  course  have  been  ninety 
miles.  It  is  altogether  incredible  that,  in  four  days,  a  great  army  could  have 
marched  ninety  miles,  effecting  at  the  same  time  a  passage  of  the  Isere,  with  all 
its  horses,  elephants  and  baggage. 

Probably,  the  first  editors  of  Polybius  adopted  their  correction  of  the  manuscripts 
friHii  111'  .  \t  of  Livy,  without  minding  the  geography  of  the  countrj',  or  the  too 
fretjibCLit  i  Mention  of  Livy  to  place  it  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  In  this 
^ery  p:^  ■,  :i ,  Hannibal,  being  arrived  at  Lyons,  or  the  confluence  of  the  Rhdnc 
and  Aftir ,  r.SaOne,  is,  by  Livy,  *  ir.ade  to  turn  to  hisleft ;  a  movement  by  which 
lie  uu^ti  liJLvr  repassed  the  Rhdne,  and  gone  to  the  interior  of  Gaul.  And,  not- 
^ul4>iandiii^  this  turn  to  the  left,  he  is  made  to  pass  by  the  cantons  of  the  Vo- 
•  Vkl.  Liv.Ub.xxi.c.31. 
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feoad  two  brothers  contendiDg  for  th«  throne  of  their  fatlier, 
and  gained  an  useful  ally  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  elder. 
Being^in  return  for  this  service,  supplied  with  arms,  shoes,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  attended  by  the  prince  himself,  who  with 
a  numerous  body  covered  his  rear^  he  advanced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isere,  eight  hundred  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles,  in  ten 
days,  and,  from  thence,  having  no  longer  the  vale  of  a  river 
to  direct  him,  began  to  make  his  way  over  tlie  summit  of  the 
Alps ;  a  labour  in  which  he  was  employed,  with  his  army,  dur« 
ing  fifteen  days  more. 

The  natives,  either  fearHig  him  as  an  enemy,  or  proposing 
to  plunder  his  baggage,  had  occupied  eveiy  post  at  which  they 
could  obstruct  his  march;  assailed  him  from  the  heights,  en« 
deavoured  to  overwhelm  his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  moiui- 
tains,  or  force  them  over  precipices,  which  frequendy  sunk 
perpendiculai'ly  under  the  narrow  paths  by  which  they  were 
to  pass* 


contii,  Tricaatm'i,  and  Trccorii,  which,  by  Strabo,  are  placed  on  the  Lower 
Rh6ne ,  f  ^^  ^  arrive  on  the  Druentia,  even  lower  than  the  place  at  which,  by 
the  computation  of  Polybius,  he  had  formerly  passed  theRhdne.  M.  St.  Simon, 
in  his  account  of  Hannibal's  inarch,  has  adopted  this  progress  from  Livy,  and 
embroiled  the  subject  enough.  We  must,  therefore,  recur  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius,  who  is  indeed  the  chief  or  sole  authority  to  be  consulted  in  the  case. 
With  respect  to  his  account,  the  whole  difficuUy  arises  from  the  error  of  tran- 
scribers. The  last  editor  has  judiciously  amended  the  former  correction,  and,  the 
name  of  Isaras  being  restored  to  the  text,  the  march  which  Hannibal  made  in 
four  days,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed  the  Rh6ne,  is  no  more  than 
forty  miles,  without  supposing  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  passed  the  Isere, 
and  is  actually  the  rate  at  which  he  continued  to  march  for  ten  days  longer;  so 
that,  by  this  obvious  amendment,  our  account  of  the  whole  is  disembarrassed  of 
any  diflScJlty  or  puzzle  whatever.  He  b,  therefore,  assumed  to  have  marched 
up  the  vale  of  Isere,  by  Grenoble,  and  Montmelian,  to  near  Constans;  and, 
having  surmounted  the  heights,  to  have  descended  by  the  vale  of  Aoste. 

As  mountains  are  penetrated  by  the  channels  of  rivers,  it  is  probable  that 
Hannibal,  if  he  were  himself  to  explore  his  passage,  would  try  the  course  of  the 
£rst  considerable  river  he  found  on  his  right,  descending  from  the  Alps,  which  was 
tlie  Isere :  but  if,  as  we  are  told,  he  had  well -instructed  gtiides,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  lead  him  so  long  a  circuit  as  he  mu$t  have  made  by  the  course  and 
sources  of  the  Rhdne,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  one  equally  practicable,  and  much 
nearer^  by  the  Isere  on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Dorea  Balrca  on  the  other, 
t  Vid.  Strab.  lib.  iv.  p  135. 
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Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he  arrived*  bf 
a  continual  ascent  of  many  days,  he  had  his  way  to  form  on 
the  sides  of  frozen  mountains,  and  through  masses  of  peren- 
nial ice,  which,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered 
with  recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men  and  horses,  coming 
from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by  the  cold;  and  his  army 
having  struggled,  during  so  long  a  time,  with  extremes,  to 
which  it  was  little  accustomed,  was  reduced,  from  fifty  thou- 
sand foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  the  numbers  which  remain- 
ed to  him  in  descending  the  Pyrenees,  to  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  six  thousand  cavalry;  a  force,  in  all  appearance,  ex- 
tremely disproportioned  to  the  service  for  which  they  were 
destined.* 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  in  search  of 
his  enemy,  directed  his  march  to  the  Rh'ine ;  and,  in  three 
days  after  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  had  arrived  at  the  place 
where  he  had  passed  that  river;  but  was  satisfied  that  aiiy 
further  attempts  to  pursue  him,  in  this  direction,  would  only 
carry  himself  away  from  what  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  war, 
and  from  the  ground  he  must  occupy  for  the  defence  of  his 
countr}^;  he  returned,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time  to  his 
ships;  sent  his  brother,  Cneius  Scipio,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  to  pursue  the  object  of  the  war  in  Spain  ;  and  he 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Etniria, 
where  he  landed,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
which  had  been  appointed,  to  restore  the  settlements  of  Cre- 
mona and  Placentia,  and  were  recently  arrived  in  that  quar- 
ter. With  thef;e  forces  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arrived  on 
the  Tecinus,  when  the  Carthaginian  army  came  down  into 
the  plain,  at  some  distance  below  Turin. 

Hannibal,  at  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  had  made  a  move- 
ment to  his  right ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  his  new  allies,  the 
Insubres,  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  duchy  of  Milan,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  laid  siege 
to  the  capit'd  of  this  country,  and,  in  three  days,  reduced  it 
by  force.     From  thence  he  continued  his  march  on  the  left  of 

•  Polyb.  Lib  iii.  c.  55  — Llv.  lib.  xxi. 
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the  Po;  and,  as  the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by 
concert,  approached  with  their  cayalry,  or  light  troops,  mutually 
to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on  the  Tecinus,  with  some 
"degree  of  surprise  on  both  sides,  and  were  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict,  which  served  as  a  trial  of  their  respective 
forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated  by  the 
Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman  consul  was  wouncit 
ed,  and  with  much  difficulty  rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his 
son  Publius*  Cornelius,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory  of  this  war,  but  then  only  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  entering  on  his  military  service.* 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an  easy  retreat 
from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to  that  of  their  main  anny,^ 
and  were  not  pursued.  Scipio,  disabled  by  his  wound,  and 
probably,  from  ihe  check  he  had  received,  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  determined 
to  retire  from  the  plain,  repassed  the  Po,  marched  up  the  Tre- 
bia,  and,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he 
waited  for  instructions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took 
post  on  the  banks  of  this  torrent.  While  he  lay  in  this  posi- 
tion, an  alarming  effect  of  his  defeat,  and  of  the  disaffection  of 
some  Gauls,  who  professed  to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  de- 
sertion of  two  thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation,  who  went 
over  to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts  with  surprise, 
and  with  some  degree  of  consternation.  An  enemy  was  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  and  had  obliged  the  consul,  with  his  legions,  to 
retire.  The  forces  which  they  had  lately  mustered  were  nu- 
merous, but  consisted  in  part  of  doubtful  friends,  or  of  de- 
clared enemies.  They  supposed  all  their  lately  vanquished 
subjects,  on  the  Po,  to  be  already  in  rebellion,  or  to  be  assem- 
bled against  them  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  not)|rith- 
standing  the  numerous  levies  that  could  have  been  made  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colonies ;  notwithstanding  the 
expediency  of  what  they  had  projected  for  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa,  as  the  surest  way  of  forcing  the  Carthaginians  to 

'  •  Polyb.lib.x.c.3. 
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withdraw  their  forces  from  Italy,  for  the  defence  of  dieirow& 
country;  they,  with  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  uncommon  in 
tlieir  councils,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sempronius  LongUB, 
to  desist  from  his  design  upon  Carthage;  recalled  him,  with 
his  army,  from  Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  delay,  tx>  join 
his  colleague  in  the  cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  if  possible,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  this  daring  and  impetuous  invader* 

The  consul  Sempronius,  therefore,  after  he  had  met  and 
defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  was 
preparing  for  a  descent  on  Africa,  suddenly  dianged  his  course, 
and,  having  turned  the  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  steered  for  Ariminum,  where  he  landed;  and,  having 
performed  this  voyage  and  march  in  forty  days,  joined  his  coU. 
league,  where  he  lay  opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia* 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  the  balance  of 
forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  natives  still  remained  in 
suspense  between  the  two  parties  at  war*  Instead  of  a  dclii- 
verance  from  servitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tain from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  espouse  their  cause,  they  ' 
began  to  apprehend,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confirmation  of 
their  bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of  their  masters.  Indifferent 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  they  wished  so  to  remain 
in  suspense  as  to  have  the  favour  of  the  victor,  and  not  to  share 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  therefore, 
waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to  incline,  and  had 
not  repaired  to  the  standard  of  Hannibal,  in  the  manner,  it  is 
probable,  he  expected*  This,  with  every  other  circumstance 
of  the  case,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous  counsels*  Be- 
ing too  far  from  his  resources  to  continue  a  dilatory  war,  he 
hastened  to  secure  the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and, 
by  the  reputation  of  victorv-,  to  determine  the  wavering  inha^ 
bitafits  to  declare  on  his  side*  For  these  reasons  he  ever 
pressed  on  the  enemy,  and  sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them 
into  action*  He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tecinus,  prudently  avoided  by  Scipio ;  who,  even  after  he  was 
reinforced  by  the  other  consular  army,  endeavoured  to  engage 
his  colleague  likewise  in  the  same  cautious  design;  but  Sem- 
pronius, imputing  these  measures  of  Scipio  to  the  impression 
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he  had  takto  from  his  late  defeat,  and  being  confident  of  hit 
own  strength,  discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  decide  die  campaign  by  a  general 
action*  Sempronius  was  funher  encouraged  in  this  intention 
by  his  success  in  some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which 
happened  soon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this  ground;  and  Han- 
nibal, seeing  this  disposition  of  his  enemy,  took  measures  to 
bring  on  die  engagement  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
to4iimself« 

He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which  the  Trebiaran, 
and  parted  the  two  armies*  He  wished  to  bring  the  Romans 
to  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where 
•his  army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besides  the  other 
advantages  which  he  proposed  to  take,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tumty  to  place  an  ambuscade,  from  which  he  could  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  en- 
^ged  in  front*  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  there  were 
frequent  showers  of  snow.  The  enemy's  infantry,  if  they 
should  ford  the  river,  and  afterwards  rem^n  any  time  inac- 
tive, were  likely  to  suffer  considerably  from  the  effects  of  wet 
and  cold.  Hannibal,  to  lay  them  under  this  disadvantage, 
aent  his  cavalry  across  the  fords,  with  orders  to  parade  on  the 
ground  before  the  enemy^s  lines ;  and,  if  attacked,  to  repass 
the  river  with  every  appearance  of  flight.  He  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  concealed  a  thousand  chosen  men  under  the  shrub- 
by banks  of  a  brook,  which  fell  into  the  Trebia  beyond  the  in- 
tended field  of  battle.  He  had  ordered  his  army  to  be  in  rea- 
diness, and  to  prepare  themselves  with  a  hearty  meal  for  the 
fatigues  they  were  likely  to  endure. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  passing  the  river  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions,  presented  themselves  to  the  Romans, 
it  was  but  break  of  day,  and  before  the  usual  hoiir  of  the  first 
meal  in  the  Roman  camp.  The  legions  were,  nevertheless, 
hastily  formed,  and,  pouring  from  their  entrenchment,  pur- 
sued the  enemy  to  where  they  were  seen  in  disorder  to  pass 
the  river;  and  there,  by  the  directions  of  their  general,  who 
supposed  he  had  already  gained  an  advantage,  and  with  the 
ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  pursuit  of  victory,  tlie  Roman 
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infantry  passed  the  fords,  and  made  a  display  of  their  forces 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Hannibal^  expecting  this  event,  had 
already  formed  his  troops  on  the  plain,  and  made  a  shew  of 
only  covering  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew  that  a 
general  action  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  After  the  armies 
were  engaged  in  front,  the  Romans  were  surprised  in  the  rear 
by  the  party  which  had  been  posted  in  ambush  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  attack  being  joined  to  the  other  disadvantages, 
under  which  they  engaged,  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
men,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  escaped  to 
Placentia.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  the  greater  part 
either  fell  in  the  field,  perished  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this  action,  al» 
though  few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the  sword,  they  suffered 
considerably  by  the  cold  and  asperity  of  the  season,  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed;  and  of  the  elephants,  of  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  a  considerable  number  into  this  coun* 
try,  only  one  survived  the  distress  of  this  day.* 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Carthaginians  secured 
their  quarters  on  the  Po;  and,  by  the  treachery  of  a  native  of 
Brundusium,  who  commanded  at  Clastidium,  got  possession 
of  that  place,  after  the  Romans  had  fortified  and  furnished  it 
with  considerable  magazines  for  the  supply  of  their  own  army. 
Hannibal,  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  at  this  place, 
made  an  artful  distinction  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and 
their  allies:  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  others  he  dis- 
missed to  their  several  countries,  with  assurances  that  he  was 
come  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  and  not  on  the  injured  in- 
habitants of  Italy. 

The  Roman  consul,  Sempronius,  was  among  those  who 
escaped  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
senate,  to  have  disguised  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
forces;  but  the  difficulty  with  which  his  messenger  arrived 
through  a  country  over-run  by  the  enemy,  witli  many  other 

•  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  74. 
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consequences  of  his  defeat,  soon  published  at  Rome  the  extent 
of  their  loss.  The  people,  however,  rose  in  their  ardour  and 
animosity,  instead  of  being  sunk.  As  awakened  from  a  dream 
of  pusillanimity,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  seemed  to  confine 
their  views  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  commanded 
fresh  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  had  lost  on  the  Trebia^ 
but  they  ordered  the  consul  Scipio  to  his  first  destinadon  in 
Spain,  and  sent  forces  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Tarentum,  and 
every  other  station  where  they  apprehended  any  defection  of 
their  allies,  or  any  impression  to  be  made  by  the  enemy.^ 

The  unfortunate  Sempronius,  being  called  to  the  city  to 
hold  the  election  of  magistrates,  escaped,  or  forced  his  way, 
through  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  He  was  succeeded  in 
olSce  by  Caius  Flaminius  and  Cn.  Servilius.  The  first,  being 
of  obscure  extraction,  was  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  nobles, 
to  fdiom  the  people  imputed  their  recent  disasters.  He  was 
ordered,  early  in  the  spring,  to  take  post  at  Arctium,  that  he 
might  guard  the  passes  of  the  Appennines  and  cover  Etmria^ 
while  the  other  consul  was  stationed  at  Ariminum  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern 
coast. 

The  Carthaginian  army  had  now  got  entire  possession  of 
the  plain  and  fertile  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and 
might  rely  upon  all  its  resources,  whether  of  men  or  subsis- 
tence: while  the  Romans  retired  within  anew  barrier,  covered 
by  mountains,  which  formed  a  difficult  access  to  their  country, 
and  which  they  were  now  to  defend  with  unabated  resolution 
and  vigour.  They  had  hitherto  passed  to  their  settlements 
on  the  Po,  by  either  of  two  separate  routes;  the  one  through 
Umbria,  and  by  Ariminum ;  the  other,  through  Etruria  by 
Arretium,  Pistoia,  and  Lucca.  And  these  being  the  routes 
by  either  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  Han- 
nihal  must  advance,  gave  occasion  to  the  disposition  now  men- 
tioned, of  one  consular  army  at  Ariminum,  the  other  at  Arre- 
tium, with  instructions  to  join  and  to  meet  the  enemy  with 

•Polyb.  lib.  ill.  c.  75. 
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their  forces  united,  as  soon  as  it  should  appear  on  which  of 
those  routes  he  was  to  make  his  attack. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  desirous  to  elude  their  precautions, 
either  by  hastening  his  passage  of  the  Appennines  before  they 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  him,  or  by  taking  some  route  on 
which  he  was  not  expected,  made  an  early  attempt,  in  the 
spring,  to  pass  by  the  Ligurian  mountains  to  Lucca;  but  in 
this  he  encountered  difficulties,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  he  was  to  pass,  or  from  the  season,  such  as  obliged 
him  to  desist,  and  return  to  his  quarters  on  the  Po.  His  next 
expedient  for  the  surprise  of  his  enemy  was  to  find  a  new 
route  for  himself,  diiferent  from  either  of  those  on  which  they 
were  prepared  to  receive  him.  His  approach  to  the  moun- 
tains, for  a  great  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  to  Bono* 
nia,  was  prevented  by  marshes  of  uncertain  depth,  formed  by 
water  from  the  heights,  which,  not  having  any  determined 
channels  to  the  Po,  stagnated  and  spread  on  the  plains.^  It 
was  here  he  proposed  to  pass,  and  surprise  his  enemy,  or  pre- 
vent their  junction,  by  keeping  them  long  in  suspense,  with 
respect  to  the  point  at  which  he  was  to  be  expected..  In  a 
struggle  of  many  days  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this 
march,  he  lost  many  of  his  horses,  with  much  of  his  baggage, 
and  was  himself  attacked  with  an  inflammation,  by  which  he 
became  blind  of  an  eye  for  the  remainder  of  his  life*  Having 
extricated  hijmself  from  these  difficulties,  he  made  a  halt  of 

•  Strabo  places  tbese  marshes  on  the  side  of  Caui,  or  betxv'ccn  the  Po  and  th« 
Appennines,  and  an  ingenious  modem  has,  with  great  force  of  reason,  proved  > 
that  Hannibal  mnst  have  encountered  those  marshes  in  his  way  to  the  Appennines, 
not  after  he  had  passed  them.  Vid.  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  317.  edit.  Paris.  Laurenzo 
Guazzissi  Dissertations. 

In  fixing  the  track  of  this  march  we  can  derive  no  assistance  from  Liv}',  as  he 
differs  from  Strabo  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  marshes  through  which  the 
Carthaginian  army  passed  with  so  much  difficulty ;  and  his  account,  either  by  the 
error  of  traascrtbers»  or  his  own  inattention  to  geography,  is  smgularly  perplexed* 
implying  Fesula  to  he  on  the  side  of  the  Amus,  opposite  to  where  the  ruins  now 
stand ;  and  that  Hannibal,  in  coming  to  FcsuIjb,  kept  Arretium  on  his  left,  though, 
in  his  direction,  Arretium  must  have  been  some  days*  march  in  Ids  front.  I«iv. 
iib.  xxii.  c.  3L 
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some  oikonths  on  the  higher  grounds  from  which  the  Appen- 
nines  begin  to  ascend,  and  probd>ly  near  to  the  pass  which  is 
now  the  ordinary  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence.  Here  his 
army  had  time  to  recover  the  fatigues  of  their  march  through 
the  marshes ;  and  the  enemy  continued  still  in  suspense  re- 
specting the  route  he  was  to  take,  whether  by  Ariminum  or 
Arretium.  Having  suflBciendy  rested  his  army  and  repaired 
his  losses,  he  suddenly  took  his  way,  by  the  mountains,  to 
Fesulae,  in  the  vale  of  the  Amus,  or  opposite  side  of  the  Ap* 
pennines ;  thus  making  it  then  evident,  that  the  storm  was  to 
£iQ  on  the  post  assigned  to  Flaminius  at  Arretium*  The 
character  of  this  consul,  who  had  been  raised  by  favour  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  the  senate,  and  who  was  now  disposed 
to  gratify  his  constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
'success,  encouraged  Hannibal  to  hope  that  he  mi^t  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  such 
an  enemy.  In  this  persuasion,  he  endeavoured  to  provoke 
him,  by  destroying  the  country  in  his  presence,  and  tempted 
him  into  the  field  on  many  occasions,  by  exposing  himself  to 
be  attacked.  He  even  ventured  to  pass  him  on  the  plains  of 
Arretium  and  Cortona,  but  without  effect,  until,  seeming  to 
despise  the  enemy  whom  he  thus  left  behind,  he  followed  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Thrasimenus,  and,  on  the  route  to  Rome, 
entered  a  pass,  which  is  formed  by  the  heights  of  Cortona 
rising  abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Even  in  this  state 
of  the  armies,  Flaminius  was  advised  to  wait  for  the  junction 
of  his  colleague  from  Ariminum,  and  might  indeed  have  been 
assured  that  the  enemy  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  pur- 
sue his  journey  to  Rome,  with  two  such  commanding  armies 
in  his  rear:  but  Flaminius  had  already  remained  inactive 
much  longer  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  re- 
puted presumption,  and  now  moved  from  his  camp,  with  pro- 
portional ardour  and  impetuosity,  neglecting  the  precautions 
which  were  to  be  taken  in  approaching  such  an  enemy ;  and, 
without  examining  the  heights  under  which  he  was  to  pass, 
advanced  into  the  narrow  way  through  which  the  Carthaginian 
army  was- supposed  to  have  marched;  but  over  wl^ich,in  a 
recess  of  the  mountain,  they  had  actually  taken  their  station^ 
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prepared  to  attack  him  if  he  should  venture  to  engage  himself 
in  the  difficulties  of  that  narrow  way.^  On  the  day  on  which 
Hannibal's  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  favoured  in 
concealing  his  position  by  a  fog,  which,  while  the  Romaiia 
were  clearly  exposed  below,  covered  the  brow  or  ascent  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Carthaginians  were  posted*  With  this  ad- 
vantage, he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Roman  consul  into  a 
snare,  in  which  he  perished,  with  great  part  of  his  army* 

The  loss  of  the  Romans,  in  this  action,  amounted  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  who  fell  by  the  sword,  or  who  were  forced 
into  the  lake,  and  drowned.  Of  those  who  escaped,  by  diflfei^ 
ent  ways,  some  continued  their  flight  for  fourscore  miles  (the 
distance  of  the  field,  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  from 
Rome),  and  arrived  with  the  news  of  this  disastrous  event. 
On  the  first  reports,  .great  multitudes  assembled  at  the  place 
from  which  the  people  were  accustomed  to  receive  a  conoimu- 
nication  of  public  events,  from  the  officers  of  state;  and  the 
praetor,  who  then  commanded  in  the  city,  being  to  inform  them 
of  what  had  passed,  began  his  accoimt  of  the  action  with  these 
words:  "  We  are  vanquished,  in  a  great  battle;  ''the  consul, 
**  with  great  part  of  his  army,  is  slain*"  He  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed, but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  consternation  and  the 
cries  which  arose  among  the  people :  insomuch,  that  persons 
who  had  been  present  in  the  action  confessed,  they  heard  these 
words  with  a  deeper  impression  than  any  they  had  received 
amidst  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the  field;  and  that  it  was 
then  only,  they  became  sensible  of  the  whole  extent  of  their 
loss. 

To  increase  the  general  affliction,  further  accounts  were 
brought,  at  the  same  time,  that  four  thousand  horse,  which  had 
been  sent,  upon  hearing  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appen- 

*  The  state  of  this  pass,  which  was  probably  below  the  villa^  Toro,  is  now 
considerably  altered,  having  a  level  plain  of  some  miles  between  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  the  waters  of  the  lake :  but  the  change  is  easily  accounted  for,  from 
the  effects  of  an  enuMario  or  drain,  that  has  been  since  opened,  by  a  mine  under 
a  mountain  of  above  100  feet  in  height,  by  which  the  meln  depth  and  extent  of 
the  lake  are  considerably  altered;  and  this  part  of  the  plain  uncovered.  Vide  Dis- 
serutione  del  Padre  Bernardino^  sopra  rfimisaario  del  Liago  Tbrasimene. 
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nmes,  by  the  consul  Servilius,  to  support  his  colleague,  were 
intercepted  by  the  enemy,  and  taken.  The  senate  continued 
their  meetings  for  many  days,  without  interruption,  and  the 
people,  greatly  affected  with  the  weight  of  their  mortifications 
and  disappointments,  committed  themselves,  with  proper  do- 
cility, to  the  conduct  of  this  respectable  body.  In  consider- 
ing the  cause  of  their  repeated  defeats,  it  is  probable  that  they 
imputed  them  more  to  the  difference  of  personal  qualities  in 
the  leaders  thto  to  any  difference  in  the  arms,  discipline,  or 
courage,  of  the  troops.  In  respect  to  the  choice  of  weapons, 
Hannibal  was  so  much  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans,  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  booty,  on  the  Trebia 
and  the  lake  Thrasimenus,  to  arm  his  African  veterans  in 
their  manner.^  In  respect  to  discipline  and  courage,  although 
mere  detachments  of  the  Roman  people  were  likely,  in  their 
first  campaigns,  to  have  been  inferior  to  veterans,  hardened 
in  the  service  of  many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and 
Hannibal  himself;  yet,  nothing  is  imputed,  by  any  historian, 
to  this  pomt  of  disparity.  They  are  not  said  to  have  been 
backward  in  any  attack,  to  have  failed  their  general  in  the 
execution  of  any  plan,  to  have  disobeyed  his  orders,  to  have 
been  seized  with  any  panic,  or,  in  any  instance,  to  have  given 
way  to  the  enemy,  until,  being  caught  in  some  snare  by  the 
superiority  of  the  general  opposed  to  them,  they  fought  with 
disadvantage,  and  evinced  their  courage  by  the  numbers  which 
generally  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  result  of  the  senate's  deliberations  was  to  name  a  dic- 
tator. This  measure,  except  to  dispense  with  some  form,  by 
which  the  ordinary  magistrate  was  hampered,  had'  not  been 
adopted  during  an  interval  of  five  and  thirty  years.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  seemed  to 
possess  the  vi^lance,  caution,  and  vigour,  which  were  wanted 
in  this  arduous  state  of  affairs.  In  proceeding  to  name  him, 
the  usual  form  which,  perhaps,  in  matters  of  state,  as  well  as 
in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  supposed  indispensable,  could 
not  be  observed.     Of  the  consuls,  of  whom  one  or  the  other, 

•Polyb.lib.  iii.c.ns. 
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according  to  ancient  practice,  ought  to  name  the  dictator,  ont 
was  dead;  the  other,  being  at  a  distance,  was  prevented  by  the 
enemy  from  any  communication  with  the  city.  The  senate^ 
therefore,  to  elude  the  supposed  necessity  of  his  presence,  re^ 
solved  that  not  a  dictator,  but  a  prodictator,  should  be  named; 
and  that  the  people  should  themselves  invest  this  officer  with 
all  the  powers  that  were  usually  intrusted  to  the  dictator  him- 
self* Fabius  was  accordingly  elected  prodictator ;  and,  under 
this  title,  named  M.  Minutius  Rufiis  for  his  second  in  com- 
mand, or  general  of  the  horse. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again  to  collect  their 
forces,  Hannibal  continued  to  pursue  his  advantage.  He 
■light,  with  an  enemy  more  easily  subdued  or  daunted  than 
the  Romans,  already  have  expected  great  fruit  from  his  victo- 
ries rat  least,  he  might  have  expected  offers  of  concession  and 
overtures  of  peace:  but  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  cha- 
,  racter  of  this  people  enough,  not  to  flatter  himself  so  early  in 
the  war  with  these  expectations,  or  to  hope  that  he  could  make 
any  impression  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  city,  or  by  any 
attempt  on  its  walls.  He  had  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled 
the  nations  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  to  shake 
off  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the  same  measures  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  nations  of  the  south.  The  capital, 
he  probably  supposed,  might  be  deprived  of  the  support  of  its 
allies  or  subjects,  cut  off  from  its  resources,  reduced  to  extre- 
mity, and  even  destroyed ;  but  so  fierce  a  people,  while  the 
state  had  existence,  could  never  be  brought  to  yield  to  an 
enemy. 

Under  diese  impressions,  the  Carthaginian  general,  leav- 
ing Rome  at  a  distance  on  his  right,  repassed  the  Appennines 
to  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  from  thence  directed  his  march 
to  Apulia.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on  the  side 
of  Etruria  and  Gaul,  to  lay  waste  the  Roman  settlements,  and 
to  detach  the  natives  from  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But 
while  he  pursued  this  plan,  in  one  district  or  division  of  the 
country,  the  Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  possessions 
they  had  lost  in  the  other,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  disaffected 
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Gauls  from  milking  any  conaidenble  diveraion  in  fr vour  of 
their  new  ally. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fabius  Maximus  was  assemblings 
an  army  to  oppose  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  the  prsetor,  Lucius 
Posthumius,  was  sent  with  a  proper  force  to  the  Po.  Fabhis 
having  united  the  troops  that  had  served  under  the  consul 
Servilius,  with  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himself,  followed 
the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  issued  a  proclamation,  require 
ing  all  the  inhabitants  of  open  towns  and  villages  in  that  quar* 
ter  of  Italy  to  retire  into  places  of  safety,  and  the  inhabitanta 
of  every  district  to  which  the  enemy  approached,  to  set  fire 
to  their  habitations  and  granaries,  or  to  destroy  whatever  they 
could  not  remove  in  their  flight*^  Though  determined  note 
to  hazard  a  batde,  he  drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army^ 
and  continued  from  the  heights  to  observe  and  to  circmn* 
scribe  its  motions.  Time  alone,  he  trusted,  would  decide 
the  war  in  his  favour,  against  an  enemy  who  was  far  removed 
from  any  supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a  country  that  was  daaty 
wasting  by  the  effect  of  his  own  depredations. 

Hannibal,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring  the  Roman 
dictator  to  a  battle,  perceived  his  design  to  protract  the  war; 
and  considering  inaction  as  the  principal  evil  he  himself  had 
to  fear,  frequendy  exposed  his  detachments,  and  even  his 
whole  army,  in  dangerous  situations.  The  advantages  he 
gave,  by  these  acts  of  temerity,  were  sometimes  effectually 
seized  by  his  wary  antagonist,  but  also  frequendy  recovered 
by  his  own  singular  conduct  and  unfailing  resources* 

In  this  temporary  stagnation  of  HannibaPs  fortune,  and  in 
the  frequent  opportunities  which  the  Romans  had,  though  in 
trifling  encounters,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with  that  of 
the  enemy,  their  confidence  began  to  revive.  The  public  rc^ 
sumed  the  tranquillity  of  its  councils,  and  looked  round,  witb 
deliberation,  to  collect  its  force.  The  people  and  the  army 
recovered  from  their  late  consternation,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  breathing-time  they  had  gained,  to  censure  the  very 
conduct  to  which  they  owed  the  returns  of  their  confidence 

*  Uv.  lib.  xxii.  c.  11. 
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and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes.  They  forgot  their  former 
defeats,  and  began  to  imagine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  footing 
in  Italy,  more  by  the  permission,  the  timidity,  or  the  exces- 
sive caution  pf  the  leader  they  had  opposed  to  him,  than  by 
any  superiority  of  his  own. 

A  slight  advantage  over  Hannibal,  who  had  too  much 
exposed  his  foraging  parties,  gained  by  the  general  of  the 
horse,  in  the  absence  of  the  dictator,  confirmed  the  army  and 
the  people  in  this  opinion,  and  greatly  sunk  the  reputation  of 
Fabius.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before  the  usual 
term  of  his  office  expired,  the  senate  and  people,  though  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  proceeding  to  an  actual  deposition,  came 
to  a  resolution  equally  violent  and  unprecedented,  and  which' 
they  hc^ed  might  induce  him  to  resign  his  power.  They 
raised  the  general  of  the  horse  to  an  equal  command  with  the 
dictator,  and  left  them  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between 
themselves.  Such  affronts,  under  the  notions  of  honour, 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  military  character, 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  officer  to  remain  in 
his  station.  But  in  a  commonwealth,  where,  to  put  any  per- 
sonal consideration  in  competition  with  the  public,  would 
have  appeared  absurd,  seeming  injuries  done  by  the  state, 
to  the  honour  of  a  citizen,  only  furnished  him  with  a  more 
splendid  occasion  to  display  his  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator 
continued  to  serve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank  and 
command,  and  overlooked,  with  magnanimity,  the  insults  with 
which  the  people  had  requited  the  service  he  was  rendering 
to  his  country. 

Minutius,  now  associated  with  the  dictator  upon  a  foot 
of  equality,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  a  joint 
command,  and  from  the  wary  counsels  of  his  colleague,  de- 
aired,  as  the  properest  way  of  adjusting  their  pretensions,  to 
divide  the  army  between  them.  In  this  new  situation,  he 
soon  after,  by  his  rashness,  exposed  himself  and  his  division 
to  be  entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But  being  rescued  by 
Fabius,  he  too  gave  proofs  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  confessed 
the  favour  he  had  received,  and  committing  himself,  with 
the  whole  army,  to  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  left  this 
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cautious  officer,  during  the  remaining  period  of  their  joint 
command,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  war.* 

At  this  time,  however,  the  people,  and  even  the  senate, 
were  not  willing  to  await  the  effect  of  such  seemingly  languid 
and  dilatory  measures  as  Fabius  was  inclined  to  pursue. 
They  resolved  to  augment  the  army  in  Italy  to  eight  legions, 
which,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  allies,  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  horse ;  and 
they  intended,  in  the  approaching  election  of  consuls,  to 
choose  men,  not  only  of  reputed  ability,  but  of  decisive  and 
resolute  counsels.  As  such  they  elected  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
known  to  be  of  a  bold  and  dauntless  spirit ;  and,  if  inclinable 
to  rashness,  supposing  that  the  defects  of  one  might  be 
compensated  by  the  merits  of  another,  they  joined  with  him 
in  the  command  L.  iEmilius  Paulus,  an  officer  of  approved 
experience,  who  had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  in  Illyricum,  and  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  people. 

In  the  autumn,  and  before  the  nomination  of  these  officers 
to  command  the  Roman  army,  Hannibal  had  surprised  the 
fortress  of  Cannae  on  the  Aufidus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman 
citizens  of  that  quarter  had  retired  with  their  effects,  and  at 
which  they  had  collected  considerable  magazines  and  stores. 
This,  among  other  circumstances,  determined  the  senate  to 
hazard  a  battle,  or  to  furnish  the  new  consuls  with  instructions 
to  this  effect. 

These  officers,  it  appears,  descending  by  the  banks  of  the 
Aufidus,  advanced,  by  mutual  consent,  within  six  miles  of  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  which  covered  the  village  of  Cannae. 
Here  they  differed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a  strange  defect 
in  the  Roman  policy,  which,  in  times  of  less  virtue,  must  have 
been  altogether  ruinous,  and,  even  in  these  times,  was  ill 
fitted  to  produce  a  consistent  and  well  supported  series  of 
measures,  had  no  rule  by  whidi  to  decide  their  precedency, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  the  command,  each  a  day,  in  his 
turn. 


•  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Fab.  M«Cx. 
VOL.  Iv  S 
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Varro,  contrar}'  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleague,  proposed 
to  give  battle  on  the  plain;  and,  with  this  intention,  as  oftea 
as  the  command  devolved  upon  himself,  still  advanced  on. 
tlie  enemy.     In  order  that  he  might  occupy  the  passage,  and 
both  sides  of  the   Aufidus,  he  encamped  in  two  separate 
bodies,  joined  by  a  bridge,  having  the  strength  of  his  army 
on  the  right  of  the  river,  opposed  to  Hannibal's  camp*    From 
this  position,  still  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  turn  to  com- 
mand the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  division  to  a  plain,, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the  Aufidus,  and  diere,  in  a 
field  M'hich  was  too  narrow  to  receive  the  legions  in  their 
usual  form,  he  so  compressed  his  order,  as  to  have  no  advan* 
tage  of  numbers  in  the  extent  of  his  front,  making  the  depth 
of  his  manipulcs,^  or  little  colunms,  greatly  to  exceed  the  &ce 
which  they  turned  to  the  enemy,* 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman  knights  out 
his  right,  towards  the  river,  and  the  horsemen  of  the  allies  on- 
his  left. 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and  disposition^ 
of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to  meet  them  on  the  plain, 
which  they  had  chosen  for  the  field  of  action.  He  likewise 
passed  the  Aufidus,,  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  north,  formed  his  army  upon  an  equal  line  with 
that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  cavalry  on  his  Icft,. 
facing  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  Numidians  on  his  right, 
facing  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  his  infantry,  on  the  right  and  the  left,  were 
Composed  of  the  African  foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner^ 
with  the  pilum,  the  heavy  buckler,  and  the  stabbing^sword^ 
of  which  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  assortn^ent  on  the  Trebia 
and  the  lake  Thrasimenus.  His  centre,  though  opposed  txh 
the  choice  of  the  Roman  legions,  consisted  of  the  Gaulish 
and  the  Spanish  foot,  variously  armed,  and  intermingled  to- 
gether. 

*  llotgttf  r«  /8«4«(  f f  rtui  Xwu^m^  n«M«^X««'f«y  rv  ft^tl^wu.  Vide 
Polyb. 
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Hidierto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  on  either  side. 
As  the  armies  fronted  south  and  nonh,  even  the  sun,  which 
rose  soon  after  they  were  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and 
was  no  disadvantage  to  either.  The  superiority  of  numbers 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  but  Hannibal  rested 
his  hopes  of  victory  on  two  circumstances ;  first,  on  a  motion 
to  be  made  by  his  cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  of  the 
enemy's  wings;  next,  on  a  position  he  was  to  take  with  his 
centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action  from  thence,  to  bring  the 
Roman  legions  into  some  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under 
that  disadvantage,  to  the  attack  which  he  was  prepared  to 
make  widi  his  veterans  on  both  their  flanks. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge  of  the  Gaulish 
and  Spanish  horse,  who,  being  superior  to  the  Roman  knights, 
drove  them  from  their  ground,  forced  them  into  the  river, 
«nd  put  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  this  event 
the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  w^hich  might  have  been  joined 
to  the  Aufidus,  was  entirely  uncovered. 

Having  performed  this  service,  the  victorious  cavalry  had 
orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  by  the  rear  of  their  own  army, 
and  to  join  the  Numidian  horse  on  their  right,  who  were  still 
engaged  with  the  Roman  allies.  Upon  this  unexpected  junc- 
tion, the  left-wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  likewise  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  by  the  African  horse;  at  the  same  time 
the  Spanish  cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the  Roman  infantry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or  the  rear. 

While  these  important  events  took  place  on  the  wings, 
Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of  the  main  body  with  a 
singular  movement  that  was  made  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards, 
and  with  which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  These  came 
forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but  swelling  out  to  a 
curve  in  the  centre,  without  disjointing  their  flanks  from  the 
African  infantrj-,-who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crescent,  convex  to 
the  front.  The  Roman  manipules  of  the  right  and  the  left, 
fearing,  by  this  singular  disposition,  to  have  no  share  in  the 
action,  hastened  to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding  curve, 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
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charged  them  with  a  confident  and  impetuous  courage.  The 
Gauls  and  Spaniards  resisted  thb  charge  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  awaken  the  precipitate  ardour,  with  which  vic- 
torious troops  often  blindly  pursue  a  flying  enemy:  and  the 
Roman  line  being  bent,  and  fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of 
its  concave,  the  legions  pursued  where  the  enemy  led  them* 
Hurrying  from  the  flanks,  to  share  in  the  victory,  they  nar- 
rowed their  space  as  they  advanced,  and  the  men,  who  were 
accustomed  to  have  a  square  of  six  feet  clear  for  wielding 
their  arms,  being  now  pressed  together,  so  as  to  prevent  en- 
tirely the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themselves  struggling 
against  each  other  for  space,  in  an  inextricable  and  hopeless 
confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  ordered  a  general 
charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear  of  the  Romanlegions,and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  attack  from  his  African  infantry  on  both  their 
flanks.  By  these  dispositions  and  joint  operations,  without 
any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  effected  an  almost  incre- 
dible slauc:hter  of  his  enemies.     With  the  loss  of  no 

.DC    537 
more  than  four  thousand,  and  these  chiefly  of  the 

Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry,  he  put,  fifty  thousand  of  the 
Romans  to  the  sword. 

The  consul,  ^milius  Paulus,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
shock  of  the  cavalry;  but  when  he  saw  the  condition  in  which 
the  infantry  were  engaged,  he  refused  to  be  carried  off,  and 
was  slain.*  The  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with  others 
of  the  same  rank,  were  likewise  killed.  Of  six  thousand 
horse  only  seventy  troopers  escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the 
infantn*,  three  thousand  fled  from  the  carnage  that  took  place 
on  the  field  of  batde,  and  ten  thousand,  who  had  b^en  posted 
to  guard  the  camp,  were  taken* 

The  unfortunate  consul,  with  such  of  the  stragglers  as 
joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post  at  Venusia;  and  with  a 
noble  confidence  in  his  own  integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of 
his  country,  put  himself,  even  with  so  small  a  force,  in  a 

•  He  has  received  from  the  poet  the  following  honourable  grave  :  Animxque 
magna:  prcdigum  pocno  superanie  Paulum.  Hor.  Car.  lib.  i.  ode  12. 
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posture  to  resist  the  enemy,  till  he  could  have  instructioDB 
and  reinforcements  from  Rome.^ 

This  calamity,  which  had  befallen  the. Romans  in  Apulia, 
was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  of  the  praetor  Posthumius, 
who,  with  his  army,  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  country, 
was  cut  off  by  the  Gauls.  A  general  ferment  arose  through* 
oat  Italy.  Many  cantons,  of  Grecian  extraction,  having  been 
about  sixty  years  subject  to  Rome,  now  declared  for  Car- 
thage. Others,  feeling  themselves  released  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  liberties, 
not  mei:ely  to  change  their  masters,  now  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stipulate  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  join 
the  victor*  Of  this  number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tareai<^ 
turn,  Locri,  Metapontus,  Crotona,  and  other  toyma  in  the 
south-east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other  cantons,  the  people 
being  divided,  and  opposed  to  each  other  with  great  animo* 
sity,  severally  called  to  their  assistance  such  of  the  parties  at 
war  as  they  judged  were  most  likely  to  support  them  against 
their  antagonists.  Some  of  the  Roman  colonies,  even  within 
the  districts  that  were  open  to  the  enemy's  incursion,  still 
adhered  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  possessions  of  the  republic 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled  what  the  state 
had  acquired  before  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or 
even  before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of 
Samnium.  The  allegiance  of  her  subjects,  and  the  faitli  of 
her  allies,  in  Sicily,  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiero,  the  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  had,  for  some  time,  under  the  notion  of  an  alli- 
aiite,  cherished  his  dependence  on  Rome,  being  now  greatly 
sunk  in  the  decline  of  years,  could  no  longer  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  after  this  event,  leav- 
ing his  successors  to  change  thb  part)'  of  the  vanquished  for 
that  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  contest  of  those  powerful  rivals.  But  the  Romans 
having  already  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  having 
made  their  ambition  be  felt  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxiii. 
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Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  supposed  approaching  Ml  was 
received  there  with  attention:  it  awakened  the  hopes  of  mtoy 
who  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  their  power*  Among 
these  Demetrius,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being  still  at  the 
court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the  confidence  of  Philip, 
who  had  recently  moimted  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  urging 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  in 
die  contest  of  such  powerful  nations,  persuaded  the  king  to 
prefer  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to  that  of  Jlome,  and  to  join 
with  Hannibal  in  the  reduction  of  the  Roman  powers  observ- 
ing, that  with  the  merit  of  declaring  himself  while  the  event 
was  yet  in  any  measure  uncertain,  the  king  of  Macedonia 
vould  be  jusdy  entided  to  a  proper  share  of  the  advantages 
to  be  reaped  in  the  conquest* 

Philip,  accordingly,  endeavoured  to  accomodate  the  differ- 
^ences  which  he  had  to  adjust  with  the  Grecian  states  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  sent  an  ofHcer  into  Italy  to  treat  with 
Hannibal,  and  with  deputies  of  the  Carthaginian  senate,  who 
-attended  the  camp*  In  the  negotiation  which  followed  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage should  consider  the  Romans  as  common  enemies;  that 
they  should  pursue  the  war,  in  Italy,  with  their  forces  united, 
and  make  no  peace  but  on  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both. 
In  this  treaty  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was  parti- 
cularly attended  to;  and  his  restoration  to  the  kingdom,  from 
which  he  had  been  e^fpclled  by  the  Romans,  widi  the  recovery 
of  the  hostages  which  had  been  exacted  from  him,  M^ere  made 
principal  articles*  * 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy,  after 
having  made  war  for  three  years  in  that  counliy,  had  re- 
ceived no  supply  from  Africa,  and  seemed  to  be  loft  to  pur- 
sue the  career  of  his  fate,  with  such  resources  as  he  could 
devise  for  himself;  but  this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia promised  amply  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  aid? 
from  Carthage ;  and  Philip,  by  an  easy  passage  into  Italy,  was 
likely  to  furnish  him  with  every  kind  of  support  or  encounige- 
jnent,  that  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  war. 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  33. 
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The   Romans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable  accession 
to  the  power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  as  of  the  general  defec- 
tion of  their  own  allies,  and  of  the  revolt  of  their  subjects. 
Though  taxes  were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
loans  obtained    from  the  commissaries  and  contractors  em-- 
ployed  in  the  public  service,  their  expenses  began  to  be  ill 
supplied.     There  appeared  not,  however,  in  their  councils, 
notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances  of  distress,  the  smaU 
lest  disposition  to  compound  for  safety  by  mean  concessions* 
When  the  vanquished  consul  returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
attend  the  nomination  of  a  person  who,  in  this  extremity  of 
their  fortunes,  might  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the   senate,  as  conscious  that  he  had  acted  at 
Cannae  by  their  ovm  instructions,  or  had,  upon  the  same 
motives  that  animated  the  whole  people  at  Rome,  disdained^ 
with  a  superior  army,  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
refuse  him  battle  upon  equal  ground,,  went  out,  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  to  meet  him;  and,  upon  a  noble  idea,  that  men  are 
not  answerable  for  the  strokes  of  fortime,  nor  for  the  effects 
of  superior  address  in  an  enemy,  they  overlooked  his  temerity 
and  his  misconduct  in  the  action;  they  attended  only  to  the 
undaunted  aspect  he  preserved  after  his  defeat,  returned  hinv 
thanks  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  commonwealth,  ^  and 
from  thenceforward  continued  their  preparations  for  war,  with 
all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  th^  most  prosperous  fortune* 
They  now,  with  a  severity  which  was  noble  in  proportion  to 
the  public  distress,  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  enemy  at  Cannse,  and  treated  with  sullen 
contempt,  rather  than  insult,  those  who  by  an  early  flight  had 
escaped  from  the  field*    Being  petitioned  to  employ  them 
again  in  the  war,    "  We  have  no  ser\'ice,"  they  said,  "  for 
*'  men  who  could  leave  their  fellow-citizens  engaged  with  an 
"  enenay,''     They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  suffer-* 
ings,  and  to  gain  strength  from  misfortune.     They  prepared 
to  attack  or  to  resist  at  once,  in  all  the  different  quarters  to 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  measures 

*  In  the  famous  and  admired  expvefsion»    ^a  <U  republha  non  duperdtnt. 
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for  the  support  of  their  interest  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  They  continued  their  fleets  at  sea; 
not  only  observed  and  obstructed  the  communications  of 
Carthage  with  the  seats  of  the  war,  but  having  intercepted 
part  of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal,  diey  sent 
a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Epirus;  and,  by  an  alliance 
with  the  states  of  iEtolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their 
late  war  with  Philip,  procured  for  that  prince  sufficient  em- 
ployment on  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  by  this  means 
effectually  prevented  his  sending  any  supply  or  reinforcement 
to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reduced  him  to  the  humi- 
liating necessity  of  making  a  separate  peace. 

In  the  ordinar}'  notions  which  are  entertained  of  battles 
and  their  consequences,  the  last  victory  of  Hannibal  at  Cannae, 
in  the  sequel  of  so  many  others  of  a  similar  effect,  ought  to 
have  decided  the  contest;  and  succeeding  ages  have  blamed 
the  victor  for  not  marching  directly  to  the  capital,  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  the  reduction  of  Rome 
itself.  But  his  own  judgment  is  of  more  weight  than  that  of 
the  persons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  and  his  own  strength.  Though  victorious,  he  was 
gready  weakened  by  his  victories,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
means  of  a  reinforcement  or  supply.  He  was  unprovided 
with  engines  of  attack ;  and,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  venture  on  the  siege  of  Itome,  that  he  could  not  undertake 
even  that  of  Naples,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Canns^  refused 
to  open  its  gates  ;  and,  indeed,  soon  after  this  date,  he  re« 
ceived  a  check  from  MarccUus^,  in  attempting  the  reduction  of 
Nola,  a  less  considerable  place.  * 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  disaster  at  Cannae, 
prepared  again  to  act  on  the  offensive,  formed  a  fresh  army 
of  five  and  twenty  thousand  men,  which  they  sent,  under  the 
dictator  Junius  Pera,  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  lately  van- 
quished forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  wherever  they  might 
find  him  exposed. 

Hannibal  kept  in  motion,  with  his  army,  to  protect  the 

•  LW.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  14, 15, 16. 
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cantons  that  were  inclined  to  declare  on  his  side ;  but,  together 
^rhh  the  extent  and  multiplication  of  his  new  possessions, 
which  obliged  him  to  divide  his  army,  in  order  to  occupy  and 
to  secure  them,  he  became  sensible  of  weakness  ;  and,  together 
with  the  accounts  sent  to  Carthage  of  his  victories,  he  like- 
wise sent  a  representation  of  his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply 
of  men,  of  stores,  and  of  money-  He  was,  indeed,  in  his  new 
situation,  so  much  in  want  of  these  articles,  that,  having,  in 
the  three  first  years  of  the  war,  apparently  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  country  to  the  greatest  height,  and  procured  more 
allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than  were  left  in  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  together  with  Capua,  and  other  cities,  more 
wealthy  than  Rome  itself,  and  surrounded  wilh  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  full  of  resources,  yet  his  affairs  from 
flienceforward  began  to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  suffer,  no  less  from  an  opinion,  that  all 
the  ends  of  their  services  are  obtained,  than  they  do  from'dc- 
feats,  and  from  the  despair  of  success.  The  soldiers  of 
Hannibal,  now  elated  with  victory,  perhaps  grown  rich  with 
the  plunder  of  the  countiies  they  had  over-nm,  and  of  the 
armies  they  had  defeated  ;  and  presuming,  that  the  war  wvls 
at  an  end,  or  that  they  themselves  ought  to  be  relieved,  or  sent 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  so  glorious  and  so  hard  a  service,  be- 
came remiss  in  their  discipline,  or  indulged  themselves  in  all 
the  excesses,  of  which  the  means  were  to  be  found  in  their 
present  condition.  Being  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  without  a 
country,  or  any  civil  ties  to  unite  them  together,  tliey  were 
governed  by  the  sole  authority  of  their  leader,  and  by  their 
confidence  in  his  singular  abilities.  Although  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  their  openly  mutinying  against  him,  in  a  bod/,  there 
are  many  instances  of  their  separately  and  clandestinely  de- 
serting his  service.  The  Spanish  and  Numidian  horse,  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  owed  great  part  of  his  victories,  upon 
some  disappointment  in  their  hopes,  or  upon  a  disgust  taken 
at  the  mere  stagnation  of  his  fortune,  went  over,  in  troops  and 

squadrons,  to  the  enemy.*     His  hopes  from  the  side  of  Ma- 

I 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  46. 
VOL.    I.  T 
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cedonia  were  entirely  dissappointed;  the  power  of  that  natioa 
having  full  employment  at  home.*  He  found  himself  imable, 
without  dividing  his  forces,  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests, 
or  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  declared  of  his  side.  Some 
of  his  possessions,  therefore,  he  abandoned  or  destroyed;  and 
the  natives  of  Italy,  now  the  victims  of  his  policy,  or  left  ta 
the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  ofilended,  became 
averse  to  his  cause,  or  felt  that  they  could  not  rely  on  his 
power  for  protection,  f  Moved  by  these  considerations,  he 
made  earnest  application  to  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  councils, 
of  that  republic,  though  abject  in  misfortune,  were  insolent  or 
remiss  in  prosperity.  Being  broken  into  factions,  tlie  projects, 
of  one  party,  however  wise,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  other.  One  faction  received  the  applications  of  Han- 
nibal with  scorn.  "  Do  victories,"  they  said,  "  reduce  armies 
^i  to  the  want  of  reinforcements  and  of  supplies,  even  against 
"  the  very  enemies  they  had  vanquished?  And  do  the  acqui- 
^^  sitions  of  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  men  to  keep 
"  them  than  were  required  to  make  them?  Other  victorious 
"  generals  are  proud  to  display  the  fruits  of  their  conquests^ 
"  or  bring  home  the  spoils  of  their  enemies  to  enrich  their 
*'  own  country,  instead  of  draining  it  to  support  a  career  of 
''  vain  and  unprofitable  enterprise." 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  niotion,  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  advantages  gained  by  Hannibal  were  real^ 
was  well-founded  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy:  that  the  occa^ 
sion  should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when  the 
state  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  favourable  terms.  But 
this  council  either  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the  language  of 
faction;  and  no  measures  were  adopted,  either  to  obtain  peace, 
or  effectually  to  support  the  war. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies,  of  Hannibal  contri- 
buted to  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated.  In  propor- 
tion as  his  friends  admired  him,  and  gloried  in  his  fortune, 
they  acted  as  if  he  alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  diffi- 

•  Ibid  lib.  xxvi.  c.  28,  29.— Lib.  xxviii!  c.  4. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  1  and  16. 
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culty ;  and  they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  him. 
The  republic,  under  the  effects  of  this  wretched  policy,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation  and  of  her  trade,  suffered 
her  na\'y  to  decline,  and  permitted  the  Romans  to  obstruct, 
or  molest,  all  the  passages  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies  in  Sicily  and 
Greece.  *  They  voted,  indeed,  to  Hannibal,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Numidian  horse, 
forty  elephants,  and  a  sum  of  money.  But  this  resolution 
appears  to  have  languished  in  the  execution ;  and  the  arma- 
ment, when  ready  to  sail,  probably  by  the  address  of  the  oppo- 
site faction,  was  suffered  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and 
ordered  to  Spain  instead  of  Italy.f 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  disappointments, 
Hannibal  still  maintained  his  footing  in  Italy  for  sixteen  years; 
and  so  long  gave  sufficient  occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  re- 
covering, by  slow  and  cautious  steps,  what  he  had  ravished 
from  them  in  three  campaigns,  and  by  a  few  daring  examples 
of  ability  and  valour.  When  the  war  had  taken  this  turn,  and 
the  Romans,  by  the  growing  skill  and  ability  of  their  leaders, 
as  well  as  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  people,  began 
to  prevail  in  Italy,  Hannibal,  receiving  no  support  directly 
from  Africa,  had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  procure 
it  from  Spain. 

Here  the  two  Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius,  by  a  proper 
application  of  the  force  which  they  had  transported  from  Italy, 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  war,  had  restored  the  party 
of  their  country,  which  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed by  Hannibal,  in  the  destruction  of  Saguntum:  but  they 
were,  when  least  to  be  expected,  betrayed  by  their  allies,  and 
separately  cut  off. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of  union  or  na- 
tional conduct,  as  has  been  mentioned,  suffered  many  esta- 
blishments to  be  made  by  foreigners  in  their  countrj-.  They 
had  permitted  the  Carthaginians,  in  particular,  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  considerable  territory;  afterwards,  in  order 

*  1.1V.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  4.  f  1^-  ^'  ^^-  ^-  ^^  ^^ ^* 
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to  remove  them,  allowed  similar  encroachments  to  be  made 
by  the  Romans,  whose  aid  they  solicited;  and,  during  the 
contest  of  those  parties,  occasionally  applied  for  protection  to 
either  against  the  other;  being,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
war,  tlie  unstable  friends  or  irresolute  enemies  of  both. 

Upon  the  unfavourable  turn  which  the  inconstancy  of  this 
people  had  given  to  the  affairs  of  Rome  in  that  country,  a 
service  of  so  much  danger,  so  remote  from  the  principal  scene 
of  the  war,  and  so  little  in  the  way  of  acquiring  reputation  or 
glory,  not  being  an  object  for  any  of  the  ordinary  officers  of 
state,  was  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  until  Publius  Corne- 
lius Scipio,  son  of  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  who  had  both 
recently  fLillen  in  the  field,  solicited  the  honour  of  succeeding 
to  their  command. 

This  young  man  was  already  known  by  circumstances 
which  recommended  him  greatly  to  public  favour.  He  had^ 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  beginning  his  military-  services, 
had  Ahe  good  fortune  to  rescue  and  preser\'e  his  father,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  or  U^ken  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Tecinus.  Being  afterwards  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Canns, 
and  one  of  a  band  of  young  men  who  forced  their  way  to  Can- 
nusium,  he  prevented  the  execution  of  a  design  they  formed 
to  abandon  Italy,  obliging  them  severally  to  bind  themselves, 
by  an  oath,  that  they  would  remain  and  contend  for  the  for- 
tunes of  their  country-,  to  the  last. 

Many  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  commonwealth 
having  been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
state,  Uiis  young  man  had  been  already  admitted  into  public 
ofllce,  though  under  the  legal  standing  and  age ;  being  only 
turned  of  t\vcnt}'-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal  was 
when  he  took  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  and 
four  years  younger  than  he  was  when  he  marched  into  Italy. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  this  young  man  in  Spain,  with  a  rcin- 
forccn'ient  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  thirty  gallies  or  armed 
ships,  he  found  the  remains  of  his  vanquished  countrymen 
withia  the  Iberus,  or  on  the  left  of  that  river,  in  a  place  of  re- 
treat, to  which  they  had  been  conducted  by  Lucius  Marcius, 
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with  an  ability  that,  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  the  Romans 
wisely  rewarded  equally  with  the  most  brilliant  successes. 

Here  Scipio  accordingly  landed,  and  fixed  his  principal 
quarters  for  the  winter  at  Tarracd.*  By  his  information  of 
the  posture  of  the  enemy,  it  appeared  that  they  had  placed 
their  principal  stores  and  magazines  at  New  Carthage ;  and^ 
thinking  this  place  sufficiently  secured  by  its  garrison  of  one 
thousand  men,  had  separated  their  army  into  three  divisions, 
of  which  none  was  nearer. to  New  Carthage  than  ten  days 
inarch.  He  himself  was,  indeed,  further  removed  from  this 
place;  being  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles. 
He,  nevertheless,  formed  the  project  of  surprising  it,  trusting 
to  the  apparent  security  of  his  enemies,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  greater  part  of  his  march,  before 
his  design  should  be  suspected,  or  any  measures  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  effect.  He,  accordingly,  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise,  and  gave  his  enemies  occasion  to  know,  that  they 
were  still  to  cotitend  for  the  possession  of  a  country,  which 
they  began  to  consider  as  a  place  of  arms,  from  which  they 
were  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in  Italy. 

Of  the  Carthaginian  commanders  now  in  Spain,  two  are 
mentioned,  of  the  same  name;  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar, 
and  consequently  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  another  Asdru- 
bal, the  son  of  Gisgo,  with  Mago,  Hanno,  and  others. 

The  good  policy  of  either  tj|>e  Romans  or  Carthaginians, 
in  employing  any  considerable  part  of  their  forces  in  Spain, 
may  be  questioned,  whilst  the  former  were  contending  for 
their  own  existence  at  home,  and  the  other  were  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  very  vitals  of  their  enemy,  within  the  precincts  of  their 
own  domain.  But  Spain  was  a  principal  source  of  supply  and 
recruit  to  the  armies  of  Carthage;  and,  it  was  material,  of 
course,  for  Rome  to  employ,  at  a  distance,  any  part  of  her 
enemies'  force,  or  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  a  pro- 
vince, from  which  they  had  already  made  war  upon  Italy  by 
land,  and  with  such  effect  as  their  greatest  superiority  at  sea 
had  never  before  enabled  them  to  obtain. 

•  Now  Tarragona. 
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It  appears,  that,  about  the  time  of  the  young  Scipio^s  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  the  Carthaginian  leaders  were  specially  occu- 
pied in  preparing  a  reinforcement  for  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 
choice  of  their  forces,  with  every  requisite  for  undertaking  an 
arduous  march,  by  the  Pyrenees,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps,  were 
mustered  under  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Hamilcar;  and  another 
army,  still  more  numerous,  under  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo, 
was  prepared,  by  occupying  the  Roman  forces  in  Spsdn,  to 
cover  the  march  of  the  former. 

Scipio,  after  the  reduction  of  New  Carthage,  had  returned 
to  his  former  quarters  at  Tarracoj  as  being,  for  him,  the  pro- 
per station  from  which  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and  oppose  them,  in  case  they  should  attempt  to  pass  the  Ibe* 
rus,  or  direct  their  march  towards  Gaul.  It  being  necessary, 
therefore,  to  the  execution  of  their  plan,  to  withdraw  the  Ro- 
man general  from  his  station,  their  whole  force  was  put  in 
motion,  and  pointed  towards  New  Carthage,  as  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  communication  with  Africa,  which  they  had 
suffered  in  the  preceding  campaign  to  be  cut  off;  and  Asdru- 
bal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  as  forming  the  advanced  corps  of 
their  army,  on  this  destination,  took  a  post  on  the  Bcetis,  from 
which  he  threatened  that  place  with  a  siege.  Scipio,  thus 
alarmed,  made  haste  to  cover  his  new  acquisition,  and  to  con- 
tend with  the  first  division  of  the  enemy,  before  the  second 
could  advance  to  give  it  support.  At  his  arrival  in  those  parts, 
Asdrubal  still  remained  in  his  station,  and  had  not  been  joined 
by  his  colleague. 

In  these  circumstances  it  appeared  expedient  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  risk  an  iinmediate  attack ;  and  Asdrubal,  having  gain- 
ed his  object,  in  removing  Scipio  from  his  station,  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  seeming  retreat,  to  enter  on  his  route  towards 
Italy.  Scipio,  diough  victorious,  apprehending  the  immediate 
approach  of  a  more  numerous  enemy,  declined  placing  him- 
self betwixt  two  hostile  armies,  by  attempting  to  pursue  his 
victory ;  and,  in  this  manner,  seemed  to  be  outwitted  by  the 
enemy,  whose  object  it  was  merely  to  open  a  way  for  the 
march  of  Asdrubal,  and  his  passage  of  the  Iberus.  Of  this 
effect  Scipio  was  soon  aware ;  and  though  he  could  not  him- 
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fdf  kXkWy  softt  parties  to  obserre  the  enemy,  and,  in  particu* 
lar,  to  watch  their  approach  to  the  Pyrenees*  Being  soon 
apprised  of  their  design  upon  Italy,  he  sent  information  to 
Rome^  amd  gave  notice  of  the  danger  impending  from  the 
passage  through  the  Alps  of  a  second  Carthaginian  army, 

smanded  by  another  son  of  Hamilcar.^ 

This  intelligence  prochiced  at  Rome  a  proportioned  alarm* 
The  cit^  and  its  colonies  were  forced  to  take  arms;  and  whilst 
one  of  the  consuls,  Claudius 'Nero,  was  destined  to  make  .head 
against  Hannibal,  in  Lucania  or  Apulia,  the  other,  Liviusi 
Salinatoit  was  posted  on  the  Sena,  the  route  by  which  Asdru* 
hal,  if  he  should  surmount  the  difficulties  of  his  march^  was 
likely  to  attempt  a  junction  with  his  brother. 

To  aid  these  defences,  Scipio  had  also  detached  a  consi«* 
derable  body  from  his  army  in  Spain,  which  passed  by  sea 
into  Italy. 

Of  AsdrubaPs  march  we  are  now  only  tcJd,  that  he  fol- 
Ipwedthe  footsteps  of  his  brother,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone- 
and  the  Alps;  that  his  march  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
opening  which  had  been  made  by  Hannibal  in  different  passes; 
and  that  nations,  on  his  route,  now  more  familiar  with  stran- 
gers, either  gave  him  no  obstruction,  or,  being  inclined  to- 
favour  his  enterprise  against  the  Romans,  actually  joined  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  make  his  descent  into  Italy  much  sooner 
than  had  been  expected,  either  by  his  friends  or  hia  enemies  ;t 
and,  if  he  had  not  lost  some  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  oi> 

*  In  this  transaction  Scipio  may  appear  to  have  been  over-reached ;  and}  m 
respect  to  the  address  of  hb  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  adraitdng  the  object 
they  pursued  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  preferred  to  the  reputation  of 
victory,  and  to  be  attainable,  even  under  the  loss  and  discouragement  of  a  defeat, 
the  plan  was  by  thein  ably  laid,  and  carried  into  execution.  But,  even  on  this 
supposition,  Scipio  must  be  acquitted  of  any  mistake  or  defect  of  conduct.  He 
advanced  to  cover  an  important  station,  which  the  enemy  must  have  seized,  if  h« 
had  not  taken  this  measure.  He  took  advantage  of  their  separation,  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow ;  and,  probably,  to  disconcert  any  immediate  project  of  ofienuve 
war.  On  a  discovery  of  their  march  into  Italy,  what  remained  for  him  to  do 
was  not  neglected ;  the  enemy  were  carefully  observed,  and  seasonable  intelligence 
sent  to  Rome  of  their  apparent  intentions. 

t  Li^.  lib.  uvii.  c.  39. 
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Placentia,  he  might  have  had  all  the  advantage  of  surprise, 
in  pursuing  the  object  of  his  enterprise* 

Whikt  the  family  of  Hamilcar  were  struggling  for  that 
ascendant  in  Spain,  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  this 
second  irruption  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  the  war,  both 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  attended  with  many  operations  and 
events,  which,  if  detailed,  might  have  furnished  many  proofs 
of  distinguished  ability,  highly  interesting  to  those  who  are 
qualified  to  receive  instruction  from  such  examples  of  con- 
duct, and  their  effects ;  but  the  defect  of  materials,  notwith- 
standing the  eloquent  narrations  of  Livy,  consisting  chiefly  of 
fragments  from  Polybius,  the  principal  military  historian  of 
those  or  any  other  times,  reduce  the  account  to  a  mere  en- 
deavour to  connect  the  principal  acts  of  the  drama  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  catastrophe  or  general  result* 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already  observed^ 
had  been  some  time  on  the  decline.  Capua  and  Tarentum, 
notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions  of  skill  to  preserve  them, 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Romans.  Whilst  the  first  of  these 
places  was  besieged,  he  attempted  to  force  the  enemy's  lines, 
and,  being  repulsed,  made  the  feint  of  a  hasty  march,  by  the 
higher  grounds,  towards  Rome  itself,  and  actually  encamped 
with  his  army  on  the  Anio,  about  three  miles  from  the  gates 
of  the  city,  from  which  he  could  see  the  battlements,  though 
no  part  of  the  city  itself;  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  havings 
a  declivity,  or  shelving,  towards  the  river.  On  this  occasicm 
took  place  the  bravadoes  mentioned  by  Livy,  of  Hannibal  set- 
ting up  to  sale,  the  forum,  and  some  principal  warehouses  of 
Rome,  in  return  for  the  purchase,  which,  he  was  told,  was 
made  at  a  high  price,  of  the  very  field  on  which  he  himself 
was  encamped.*  But  neither  this  feint,  nor  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  in  Italy,  formed  any  effectual  diversion  in  his 
favour. 

When  the  Carthaginian  reinforcement,  from  Spain,  had 
passed  the  Po,  Hannibal  being  in  a  kind  of  stationary  camp. 


was 


•At  this  time  also,  by  the  same  authority,  Hannibal,  who  was  sometimes  witty, 
^  OS  pleased  to  be  smart  upon  himself.  «*This  town,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  never 
« tike  s  when  I  could,  I  would  not,  and  now,  when  I  would,  I  cannot.'* 
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opposed  to  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  had  not  any  intima- 
tion of  his  brother's  approach.  The  letters  which  Asdrubal 
had  sent  for  this  purpose,  by  some  Gaulish  horsemen  in  dis- 
guise, being  intercepted,  and  carried  to  the  Roman  consul  in 
his  camp,  (who,  upon  this  intelligence,  sent  the  letters  to 
Rome)  suggested  the  necessity  of  forming  a  camp  at  Namia,' 
to  cover  the  city  on  that  side,  while  he  himself  stole  from 
his  station  in  the  night,  with  a  considerable  body,  to  join  his 
colleague  Livius  on  the  Sena,  and  endeavour  to  cut  olF  the 
approaching  reinforcement,  before  Hannibal  could  take  any 
measures  to  effect  their  junction.  At  his  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Livius,  both  armies,  to  conceal  his  arrival,  were  crowded 
within  the  same  intrenchments ;  and  Asdrubal,  thinking  him- 
self a  match  for  Livius  alone,  had  advanced  widiin  half  a 
mile  of  his  front;  but  there,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  the 
Romans  to  conceal  their  force,  suspecting  an  increase  of  their 
numbers,  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw,  probably  nneaning 
to  take  some  post  in  which  he  could  defend  himself,  and 
await  the  effect  of  the  notice  he  had  sent  to  his  brother.  In 
this  movement,  by  night,  he  incurred  some  difficulty  in  re- 
passing the  Metaurus,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fano:  and,  in  these  circumstances, 
was  attacked  by  the  two  Roman  consuls,  defeated,  and  slain, 
with  the  loss  of  hfs  whole  army;  of  whom  above  fifty  thousand 
were  either  killed  or  taken.* 

•  On  the  fall  of  Asdrubal,  the  Roman  historian,  as  well  as  poet,  makes  the 
enemy  himself  attest  the  glory  of  their  country,  or  pay  court  to  his  patrons,  in 
exclamations  of  dismay  or  despair.  Hannibal  tanto  simul  publico  familiarique 
ictus Inctu,  agnoacere  Kfcrtunam  Carthaginujerturdixuge.  Liv.  lib.  zxyii.  c.  51. 
And  the  poet,  paying  court  to  the  Neros  of  his  time, 

Quiddebeas,  O  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Tettis  Mstaurum  flumen,  et  Asdrubal 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal  : 
Cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapacium, 
Sectamur  ultro,  quosopimus 
Fallere  (ct  cffugerc)  est  triumphus. 

Horat.  Carm.  lib,  iv.  ode  4. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  excusable  in  the  poet,  as  agreeable  to  the  allowed  privilege 
of  the  profession ;  but  in  history  it  is  surely  a  blemish  to  mix  nationality  with 
fiicts,  or  to  adopt  a  report  which  makes  the  steady  and  resolute  Hannibal  «tter 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Upon  this  event,  and  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  by  which 
the  party  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  entirely  overwhelmed,  the 
Roman  settlers  everywhere,  who  had  so  long  left  their  pos- 
sessions a  prey  to  their  enemies,  now  returned  to  their  habi- 
tations, and  resumed  their  labours  :t  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  tlie  war  in  Italy,  on  the  part  of  Hannibal,  at  least 
until  he  should  receive  succours  either  from  Carthage  orfais  ally^ 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  must  remain  altogether  on  the  defen- 
sive. From  this  time,  accordingly,  he  contracted  his  quar- 
ters, withdrew  his  posts  from  Apulia,  and  gave  notice  to  alt 
his  partisans  in  Italy,  or  to  such  as  had  any  just  cause  to  ap- 
prehend the  resentment  of  Rome,  that  they  should  retire^ 
under  the  cover  of  his  army,  into  Brutium,  now  Calabria^ 
Here  he  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  subsist  his  army^ 
and  to  secure  their  quarters;  and,  as  if  the  subject  of  his 
history  were  ripe  to  be  entered  on  record,  he  erected  those 
&mous  monuments,  which  are  cited  by  Polybius,  and  oi> 
which  were  engraven  the  particulars  of  his  march  from 
Spain,  and  the  numbers  of  his  army,  in  different  periods  €i£ 
the  war. 

While  matters  in  Italy  were  coming  into  this  posture,  the 
forces  of  Rome  were  no  less  prevalent  in  Spain*  The  young 
Scipio,  after  the  departure  of  Asdrubal,  had  well  supported 
the  reputation  he  gained  in  his  first  outset  in  that  country; 
routed  and  dispersed  the  Carthaginian  army,  though  strongly 
reinforced  from  Africa,  to  support  the  operations  of  the  two 
brothers  in  Italy;  took  one  of  the  generals;  and  obliged  Mago^ 
with  what  force  he  could  collect,  to  embark  at  Gades,  where 
he  waited  the  orders  of  Cardiage,  whether  to  return  into 
Africa,  or  ply  upon  the  coasts  of  Europe,  wherever  they  might 
most  effectually  annoy  or  alarm  the  enemy» 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  the  Roman  general  gained 
no  less  among  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  the  other  late  allies 
of  Carthage,  by  a  tide,  new  in  the  wars  of  Rome,  and  of  every 

woxxls  to  the  encouragement  of  his  enemies,  and  the  dismay  of  his  own  army* 
The  sequel  shews  that  he  was  a  person  not  capable  of  such  folly,  and  destined,  t* 
the  half  to  contend  for  the  fortune  of  his  country,  with  uuabating  courage. 
*  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  45, 46. 
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ancient  nation;— -that  of  his  clemency,  and  the  reputation  of 
a  generous  treatment  of  his  captives,  and  those  he  had  sub- 
dued* 

Numidia  being  at  this  time  divided  under  two  rival  sove- 
reigns, Syphax  and  Massinissa^  the  latter,  having  his  forces 
joined  with  those  of  Carthage  in  Spain,  now  partook  in  their 
recent  defeats;  and  the  other  had  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  Romans,  during  the  dependence  of  events  in  that 
'  country:  and  Scipio,  while  he  encouraged  the  advances  that 
were  made  by  Syphax,  also  procured,  on  his  late  victories,  a 
pacific  interview  with  Massinissa,  and  actually  passed  into 
Africa,  and  to  the  court  of  Numidia,  where  he  understood 
Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  was  gone^  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  Syphax* 

With  thoughts  thus  intent  on  the  advantages  that  might 
be  obtained  for  his  country,  by  a  correspondence  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  command,  Scipio  returned  with 
much  treasure,  many  captives,  and  a  high  reputation,  to  make 
his  report  at  Rome,  and  was  in  condition  to  assure  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  they  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  dread  in  the 
country  he  left. 

The  Romans  had  been  hitherto  preserved,  in  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  Aeir  fortune,  by  the  felicity  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, or  by  the  interest  which  every  citi^^en  took  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  political  station,  which,  although  it  did  not  confer 
the  superiority  of  genius,  yet  raised  ordinary  men  to  a  de- 
gree of  elevation  approaching  to  heroism,  and  enabled  the 
state  they  composed  to  subsist  in  great  dangers,  and  to  aw^it 
the  casual  appearance  of  men,  who  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature  that  eminence  of  power  which  no  culture  can  otherwise 
bestow.  They  had  not  yet  opposed  to  Hannibal  an^-  antago- 
nist of  talents  similar  to  his  own,  or  of  a  like  superiority  to 
the  ordinary  race  of  men.  This  Scipio  was  the  first  who  gave 
undoubtable  proofs  of  his  tide  to  this  character.  He  was  yet 
under  thirty  years  of  age;  and  particulars,  of  every  sort,  relat- 
ing to  men  of  superior  genius  and  virtue,  being  interesting  to 
mankind,  it  is  even  pleasing  to  know  that  this  young  man. 
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according  to  Livy,  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  person,  with  a 
beautiful  countenance,  and  engaging  aspect;  circumstances 
which  the  people  are  glad  to  find  in  their  favourites,  or  which, 
when  found,  do  not  fail  to  contribute  materially  to  the  public 
choice.  He  was  not  yet  by  his  age  legally  qualified  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidate  for  the  highest  rank  in  the  commonwealth; 
but  the  services  he  had  recently  performed,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  countr)',  procuring  a  dispensation  from  the  law,  the  elec- 
tion of  consul  was  declared  in  his  favour:  and  when  the  pro- 
vinces, in  the  usual  form,  came  to  be  set  forth,  and  assigned 
to  the  officers  of  state,  he  moved,  that  Africa  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  provinces  for  the  year,  and  be  allotted 
to  himself.  There,  he  said,  the  Carthaginians  may  receive 
the  deepest  wounds,  and  from  thence  be  most  effectually 
obliged,  for  tlieir  own  safety,  to  recal  their  forces  from  Italy.* 

Mago,  in  the  year  that  followed  his  defeat,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  remains  of  his  army  at  Gades,  being  unable 
to  form  any  considerable  enterprise  on  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
had  orders  to  make  v^il  for  Italy,  and  once  more  endeavour 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  Hannibal;  but  having  lost  some  time 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carthage,  he  received  a  second 
order,  as  still  likely  to  distract  the  enemy,  to  land  at  Genoa, 
and  endeavour  to  renew  the  war  in  Liguria  and  cisalpine  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  affair^,  when  Scipio  proposed  to  in- 
vade Africa.  The  proposal  was  unfavourably  received  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate.  It  seemed  to  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  while  Rome  itself  lay  between  two  hostile  armies, 
that  of  Hannibal  in  Brutium^  and  that  of  Mago,  in  Liguria 
or  Gaul,  the  consul  should  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  so 
great  a  force  as  would  be  required  for  the  invasion  of  Africa. 
The  fatal  miscarriage  of  Regulus  on  that  ground,  in  a  former 
war,  the  unhappy  effect  of  precipitant  counsels  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  were  cited  against  him ;  and  the  desire  of 
so  arduous  a  station  was  e^en  accounted  presumptuous,  in  so 
young  a  man. 

The  question  was,  no  doubt,  difficult,  and  likely  to  divide 

•  App'aii.de  bello  Punic3. 
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the  pong  and  the  old.  The  first,  for  the  most  part,  incline 
to  the  side  of  enterprise;  the  aged  can  forego  the  most  flatter- 
ing prospects,  for  the  sake  of  safety.  Among  the  difEcuIties 
which  Scipio  met  with,  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  is  mentioned  the  disinclination 
of  the  great  Fabius,  who,  from  a  prepossession  in  favour  of 
diat  dilatory  war,  by  which  he  himself  had  acquired  so  much 
g^ory,  and  by  which,  at  a  time  when  proci-astination  was  ne-  ' 
cessary,  he  had  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  obsti« 
nately  opposed  the  adopting  of  this  hazardous  project. 

It  had  been,  generally,  an  established  maxim  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome,  to  carry  war,  when  in  their  power,  into  the  ene- 
my's country.  They  had  been  obliged  to  refrain,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  only  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy;  and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution  of  their  first 
design,  as  soon  as  their  afiairs  at  home  should  furnish  them 
with  a  sufiicient  respite.  ,We  may,  therefore,  conceive  what 
they  felt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  from  this  and 
other  circumstances;  that,  even  after  fortune  had  so  greatly 
inclined  in  their  favour,  they  did  not  yet  think  themselves  in 
condition  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy,  or  safe  against  the  designs 
which  Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  should  divide 
their  armies,  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of  their  force  as  might 
be  necessary  to  execute  the  project  of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  last,  with  some  hesitation, 
that  while  the  other  consul  should  remain  opposed  to  Hanni* 
bal  in  Italy,  Scipio  might  have  for  his  province  the  island  of 
Sicily,  dispose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive  the 
voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money,  which  he  himself 
might  be  able  to  procure;  and  if  he  found,  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, a  proper  opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent 
upon  Africa.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out  for  the 
province  assigned  him,  having  a  considerable  fleet,  equipped 
by  private  contribution,  and  a  body  of  seven  thousand  volun- 
teers, who  embarked  in  high  expectation  from  the  leader,  and 
the  service  in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  ihem.* 

^  App'an.  dc  Eell.  I^unic. 
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Scipio,  thus  furnished,  instead  of  instructions,  willi  a  mere 
permission  to  make  war  at  his  own  risk,  and  accountable  for 
what  he  should  attempt,  as  well  as  for  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
conduct,  passed  into  Sicily,  and  employed  the  whole  year  of 
his  conFU^  .te  in  making  preparations  for  what  might  occur 
in  his  ijrovirxe.  In  this  interval,  however,  having  access  by 
sea  to  the  coasts  which  were  occupied  by  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
he  forced  the  town  of  Locri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  un- 
der the  command  of  Pleminius,  an  officer  whose  singular 
abuses  of  power,  in  that  station,  became  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on  the  consul  him- 
self, by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  supposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced, even  in  his  crimes. 

Scipio  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  to  have  con- 
nived at  the  outrages  committed  by  Pleminius,  whom  he  had 
stationed  at  Locri,  but  to  have  been  himself,  while  at  Syra- 
cuse, abandoned  to  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy 
of  a  person  intrusted  with  so  important  a  charge*  It  may  ap- 
pear strange,  that  this  censure  should  arise  from  his  having 
shewn  a  disposition,  at  Syracuse,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out  that  he 
effected  the  manners  of  that  people;  that  he  passed  his  time 
among  books,  and  in  public  places  of  conversation  and  Gre- 
cian exercise.  Upon  these  surmises,  a  commission  was  grant- 
ed to  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  with  ten  senators,  two  tribimes  of 
ithe  people,  and  one  of  the  aediles,  who  had  orders  to  join  the 
praetor  of  that  island,  with  specific  instructions,  that  if  they 
found  Scipio  accessory  to  the  disorders  committed  at  Locri, 
or  reprehensible  in  bis  o^vn  conduct,  they  should  send  him  in 
•arrest  to  Rome:  but  that,  if  they  found  him  innocent,  he 
should  continue  in  his  command,  and  be  suffered  to  carry  the. 
war  wherever  he  thought  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  inquiry,  having 
landed  at  Locri,  in  their  way  to  Sicily,  ordered  Pleminius, 
with  thirty  of  his  officers,  in  chains,  to  Rome :  and  from  Lo- 
cri, proceeding  to  Syracuse,  they  reported,  from  thence,  that 
Scipio  was  no  way  accessory  to  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
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troops  in  garrison  at  Locri;  and  that^  within  the  district  of  hi» 
own  immediate  command,  the  allies  were  fully  protected,  and 
the  troops  preserved  in  such  order  and  discipline,*  as,  when* 
soever  they  should  be  employed,  gave  the  most  encouraging 
prospect  of  success  to  their  country. 

Such,  was  the  report  in  favour  of  this  young  man,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  Roman  statesman,  or  warrior,  who 
shewed  any  considerable  disposition  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  literature  and  ingenious  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
particular  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  to  have  advanced  be- 
fore him;  having  long  studied  the  language  and  learning  of 
those  nations;  and  having,  in  his  retinue,  some  persons  fromr 
Greece,  to  aid  him  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 

Scipio,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Spain^ 
having  already  conceived  his  design  upon  Africa,  had,  with 
this  view,  as  has  been  remarked,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  and  had  actually  made  a  visit 
in  person  to  this  prince ;  who,  being  then  at  variance  with 
Carthage,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  promise  his  support  to 
the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  cany  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try. The  Roman  general,  now  ready  to  embark  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  sent  L^elius  with  the  first  division,  probably 
to  examine  the  coast,  to  choose  a  proper  station  at  which  to 
fix  the  assembling  of  his  fleet,  and  to  call  upon  the  king  of 
Numidia  to  perform  his  engagements. 

This  divison  of  the  fleet,  at  its  first  appearance,  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  up  the  Roman  proconsul,  with  all  his  forces^ 
from  Sicily;  and  the  Carthaginians,  whatever  reason  they 
might,  for  some  time,  have  had  to  expect  this  event,  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  unprepared  for  it.  Tliey  had  their  levies  to 
make  at  home,  and  troops  to  hire  from  abroad ;  their  fortifi- 
cations were  out  of  repair,  and  their  stores  and  magazines  un* 
furnished.  Even  their  fleet  was  not  in  a  condition  to  meet 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  now  hastened  to  supply  these  defects; 
and,  though  undeceived  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  force 
of  the  first  embarkation,  they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  30. 
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^on  to  expect  another.  Accordingly,  they  continued  their 
defensive  arrangements,  and  took  measures  to  secure  them- 
selves, or  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

They  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Syphax,  king  of 
Numidia;   and,  instead  of  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  this 
prince,  had  obtained  for  themselves  a  zealous  ally.  Tempted 
by  his  passion  for  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  a 
principal  citizen  of  Carthage,  who  refused  to  marry  him  on 
any   other  terms,  he  had  broken  off  his  engligements  with 
Scipio  and  the  Romans.     But  this  transaction,  which  pro- 
cured to  the  Carthaginians  one  ally,  lost  them  another:  for  this 
high*minded  woman,  who,  instead  of  a  dower,  contracted  for 
armies  in  defence  of  her  country,  had  formerly  captivated 
Massinissa,  anodier  Numidian  prince,  who,  being  at  variance 
with  Syphax,  and  receiving  his  education  at  Carthage,  had 
formed  his  attachments  there.  ^     Massinissa,  while  he  had 
hopes  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Asdrubal,  engaged  all 
his  forces, and  partisans  in  Numidia  in  behalf  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; and  he  himself  in  person  had  fought  their  batdes  in 
Spain.     But,  stung  with  his  disappointment,  and  the  prefer- 
ence which  was  given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to  court  the 
favour  of  their  enemies ;  had  made  advances  to  Scipio,  before 
his  departure  from  Spain;  and  now,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  hastened  to  Hippo,  where  Lselius  had  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  made  offer  of  his  assistance,  with  that  of  his 
partisans  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  all  the  forces  he 
could  bring  into  the  iield. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Africa,  when  this  country 
was  about  to  become  the  scene  of  war.  The  Carthaginians, 
still  in  hopes  of  diverting  the  storm,  sent  earnest  instructions 
to  both  their  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy,  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  distract  or  to  occupy  their  forces,  and 
to  leave  them  no  leisure  for  the  enterprise  abroad.  They 
sent,  at  the  same  time,  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  remind  him  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Hannibal,  and  to  represent  the  danger  to  which  he  and 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Hispan.  p.  275, 
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every  other  prince  must  be  exposed  from  a  people  so  ambi- 
tious as  the  Romans,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  unite,  by 
a  eonquest,  the  resources  of  Carthage  with  those  of  Rome. 

'  Philip,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  many  Grecian  states, 
who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans  should  have  no  pretext  to 
embroil  the  affairs  of  Greece,  had,  in  the  preceeding  year, 
made  a  separate  peace,  first  with  the  iEtolians,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Romans  themselves;*  and  was  now  extremely  averse 
to  renew  the  quarrel.  The  occasion,  however,  appeared  to  be 
of  great  moment :  and  he  listened  so  far  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  furnish  them  with  a  body  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  a  supply  of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hastily  taken  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  the  Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
for  the  former  remissness  of  their  counsels.  Hitherto,  they 
appear  to  have  proceeded  in  the  war  with  litde  concern,  and 
to  have  entrusted  their  exertions  to  the  ambition  of  a  single 
family,  by  whose  influence  the  state  had  been  engaged  in  the 
quarrel,  t  They  neglected  their  strength  at  home,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  believed  the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance;  and  men 
so  intent  upon  lucrative  pursuits  were  indifferent  to  national 
objects,  while  their  private  interests  appeared  to  be  secure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  west  from  Car- 
thage, and  under  the  Fair  Promontory,  being  seized  by  Laelius,  ' 
furnished  a  place  of  reception  for  Scipio's  fleet.  This  officer 
accordingly  sailed  from  Sicily,  with  fifty  armed  galleys  and 
four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had  reason  to  expect,  that 
the  country  would  be  laid  waste  before  him,  great  part  of  this 
shipping  was  employed  in  carrying  his  provisions  and  stores. 
The  numbers  of  his  army  are  not  mentioned.  His  first 
object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Utica,  situated  about 
half-way  between  Carthage  and  Hippo,  the  place  where  he 
landed.  He  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  presented 
himself  before  it;  but  soon  found  himself  unable  to  obtain  his 
end.  The  country,  to  a  considerable  distance,  yr^A  desolate 
or  deserted  by  the  natives,  and  could  not  subsist  his  army« 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  13.  f  The  K>ns  of  HamHcar. 
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The  Carthaginians  had  a  great  force  in  the  field,  consisting^ 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Asdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,, 
together  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,, 
under  Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  now  advanced  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Carthage* 

Scipio,  on  the  approach  of  these  numerous  armies,  with» 
drew  from  Utica,  took  possession  of  a  peninsula  on  the  coast^ 
fortified  the  isthmus  which  led  to  it,  and,  in  this  situation 
having  a  safe  retreat,  both  for. his  fleet  and  his  army,  conti«^ 
nued  tobe  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea  from  Sardinia,  Sicily,, 
and  Italy.  But  being  thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  widiout  some 
powerful  reinforcements  from  Rome,  to  make  any  further 
impression  on  Carthage,  he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
which,  though  amoimting  hearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  allowable  in  war,  at  least  widi  an  African  enemy. 

The  combined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numidia  lay  in 
two  separate  encampments,  and,,  it  being  winter,  were  lodged 
in  huts  covered  with  brushwood  and  the  leaves  of  die  palm. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  design 
to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  that  alarm  might  occasion,  to  attack  them  in  the  nights 
In  order  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of 
the  ways  by  which  his  emissaries  must  pass  in  the  execution 
of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation,  and  affected  to 
treat  of  conditions  for  terminating  the  wan  The  apparent 
distress  of  his  situation  procured  credit  to  these  advances,  and 
his  deputies,  under  this  pretence,  being  freely  admitted  into 
the  enemy^s  camp,  brought  him  minute  information  of  their 
position,  and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  different  parts  of 
their  station. 

Being  possessed  of  these  informations,  Scipio  broke  off 
the  treat}',  advanced  with  his  army  in  the^night,  and,  in  many 
different  places  at  once,  set  fire  to  Asdrubal^s  camp.  The 
flames,  being  easily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread  widi 
die  greatest  rapidit^v  The  Carthaginians,  supposing  diat  these 
fires  were  accidental,  and  having  no  apprehension  that  an 
enemy  was  near,  ran,  without  arms,  to  extinguish  them ;  and 
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the  Numidians,  widi  still  less  concern,  left  their  huts,  to  gaze 
on  the  scene,  or  to  leiui  their  assistance.  In  this  state  of 
security  and  confusion,  the  Romans  attacked  and  dispersed 
them,  with  great  slaughter ;  ^  and  Scipio  being,  in  consequence 
of  this  action,  again  master  of  the  field,  returned  to  Utica,  and 
renewed  the  siege  or  blockade  of  that  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  as  the  African  armies  had 
now  received,  they  were  likely  to  have  lost  their  arms  and 
their  baggage,  and  to  have  no-where  numbers  together  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  an  enemy.  On  this  supposition,  it  had 
been  already  proposed  at  Carthage  to  have  recourse  to  their 
last  resort,  the  recalling  of  Hannibal  from  Italy.  But,  upon 
a  report  from  Asdrubal  and  Syphax,  that  they  were  again 
arming  and  assembling  their  forces,  and  that  they  were  joined 
by  a  recruit  of  four  thousand  men,  »newly  arrived  from  Spain, 
this  proposal  was  for  some  time  laid  aside.  T^ese  appearances, 
however,  were  speedily  blasted,  by  a  second  defeat,  which 
the  combined  army  received  before  they  were  fully  assembled, 
and  by  a  revoluuon  which  ensued  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
itself,  where  Syphax,  pursued  by  Massinissa  and  Lsdius,  was 
vanquished  and  driven  from  his  kingdom,  which  from  thence- 
forward became  the  possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  the  Romans.  On  this  calamity  Asdru- 
bal, being  threatened  by  the  populace  of  Carthage  with  venge- 
ance for  his  repeated  miscarriages,  and  being  aware  of  the 
relendess  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  coimtrymen,  durst  not 
intrust  himself  in  their  hands.  In  a  species  of  exile,  accord- 
ingly, though  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  he  withdrew  from  their  service, 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the  presence  of 
Hannibal;  and  expresses  were  accordingly  sent,  both  to  Mago 
and  himself,  to  hasten  their  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  some  time  been  prepared 
for  this  measure;  having  transports  in  readiness  to  embark  his 
army:  yet,  in  the  i^ual  style  of  reports  adopted  by  his  ene- 
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mies,  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  express 
sions  of  rage.  "  They  have  now  accomplished,''  he  said, 
(speaking  of  the  opposite  faction  at  Carthage)  "  what,  by 
*'  with-holding  from  me  the  necessary  supports  in  this  war, 
"  they  have  long  endeavoured  to  effect.  They  have  wished 
"  to  destroy  the  family  of  Barcas;  and  rather  than  fail  in  their 
"  aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it,  at  last,  under  the  ruiiis  of  their 
"  country.''* 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to  what,  in  the 
state  of  their  policy,  might  be  considered  as  their  tet  re- 
source, Scipio  advanced  towards  their  city,  and  invested  at 
once  both  Tunis  and  Utica;  places  which,  though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  thirty  miles  from  each  other,  maybe  considered 
as  bastions  on  the  right  and  left,  which  flanked  and  com- 
manded the  country  that  led  to  the  principal  seat  of  their 
commerce  and  power.  His  approach  gave  the  citizens  of 
Carthage  a  fresh  alarm,  and  seemed  to  bring  their  danger  so 
near,  as  not  to  admit  of  their  waiting  the  arrival  of  relief 
from  Italy.  It  appeared  necessary  to  stay  the  arm  of  the 
victor  by  a  treaty;  and  thirty  senators  were  accordingly  de- 
puted to  sue  for  peace.  These  deputies,  in  their  address  to 
the  Roman  proconsul,  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Han- 
nibal, supported,  as  they  alleged,  by  a  desperate  faction,  who 
had  adopted  his  wild  designs.  They  intreated  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  once  more  be  pleased  to  spare  a  republic,  which 
was  again  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant 
counsels  of  a  few  of  its  members* 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scipio  mentioned  the 
terms  upon  which  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  would  be 
willing  to  accept  of  peace.  A  cessation  of  arms  was*  con- 
cluded, and  a  negotiation  was  commenced ;  but  it  was  sud- 
denly interrupted,  and  its  final  effect  was  prevented,  bv  the 
arrival  of  Hannibal.  This  undaunted  commander,  after 
many  changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  he  should  be  called  off  for  the 
defence  of  Carthage,  now,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war, 
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and  after  he  had  supported  himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  by 
the  sole  force  of  his  personal  character  and  abilities,  against 
the  whole  weight,  institutions,  resources,  discipline,  and  na- 
tional character  of  the  Romans,  transported  his  army  from 
thence,  landed  at  Adrumetum,  at  a  distance  from 
any  of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and 
drew  to  his  standard  all  the  remains  of  the  lately  vanquished 
armies  of  Carthage,  and  all  the  forces  which  the  republic  was 
yet  in  condition  to  supply. 

These  tidings  produced  a  change  in  the  councils  of  Car- 
thage, and  inspired  the  people  with  fresh  presumption.  They 
now  slighted  the  faith  which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio, 
and  seized  on  all  the  Roman  vessels,  which,  trusting  to  the 
cessation  of  arms,  hatd  taken  refuge  in  their  bay.  They  even 
insulted  the  messenger  whom  the  Roman  general  sent  to 
complain  of  this  outrage;  and  hostilities  were  thus  renewed, 
after  a  short  intermission,  with  redoubled  animosity  and  ran- 
cour, on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadftil  apprehensions  of 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans,  sent  a  message  to  Hannibal, 
then  at  Adrumetum,  to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and,  at  any  hazard,  to  relieve  the  city  from 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  siege.  To  this  message  he 
made  answer,  "  that,  in  affairs  of  state,  the  councils  of  Car- 
*^  thage  must  decide ;  but,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general 
"  who  commands  must  judge  of  his  opportunity  to  fight." 

The  forcing  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was  a  victory 
to  Scipio;  as  this  was  the  first  fruit  which  he  ventured  to 
promise  from  the  invasion  of  Africa.  With  this*  enemy, 
however,  in  his  rear,  it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the 
attack  of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his  army  from  both 
these  places,  and  prepared  to  contend  for  the  field,  before  he 
could  hope  to  gain  any  fortress. 

The  Cartha^nian  leader,  having  collected  his  forces  at 
Adrumetum,  marched  to  the  westward,  intending  to  occupy 
the  banks  of  the  Bagrada,  and  from  thence  to  observe  and 
counteract  the  operations  of  his  enemy.  Scipio,  intending  to 
prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantageous  ground  on  the 
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upper  Bagrada,  took  his  route  to  the  same  co^mtry;  aad^ 
while  both  directed  their  march  to  Sicca,  they  met  <»  the 
plains  of  Zama* 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground,  neither  party- 
was  in  condition  to  protract  the  war.  Hannibal,  whose  in^ 
terest  it  would  have  been  to  avoid  any  hazardous  measures., 
and  to  tire  out  his  enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  himself  in 
possession  of  the  country,  or  able  to  protect  the  capital  from 
insult,  was  in  reality  obliged  to  risk  the  whole  of  its  fortunes, 
in  order  to  recover  its  possession  from  die  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  prevent  their  renewing  the  blockade,  from  which 
he  had  just  obliged  them  to  desist. 

Scipio  was  far  advanced  in  an  enemy's  country,  which  was 
soon  likely  to  be  deserted  by  its  natives,  and  exhausted  of 
every  means  of  subsistence ;  he  was  far  removed  from  the 
sea,  the  principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting  supply; 
surrounded  by  enemies;  a  great  army  under  Hannibal  in  his 
front;  the  cities  of  Utica,  Carthage,  and  Tunis,  with  all  the 
armed  force  that  defended  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  such  circumstances,  both  parties,  probably,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  action;  and  the  Carthaginian  general, 
sensible  of  the  unequal  stake  he  was  to  play,  the  safety  of  his 
country  against  the  fortune  of  a  single  army,  the  loss  of  which 
would  not  materially  distress  the  nation,  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  treaty;  and,  for  this  purpose,  desired  a  personal 
interview  with  Scipio. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Roman  general  put 
his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Carthaginians  advancing  at  the 
same  time,  they  halted  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or 
about  three  miles,  from  each  other.  The  generals,  attended 
by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence  between  their  lines. 
Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  have  aimed  at  any  conquest  beyond 
their  own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Romans  beyond  those  of 
Italy.  "  We  began,"  he  said,  *'  with  a  contest  for  Sicily;  we 
^^  proceeded  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have, 
^^  each  in  our  turns,  seen  our  native  land  over-run  with  stran- 
^^  gers,  and  our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its 
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^*  enemies.  It  is  time  that  we  should  distrust  the  caprice  of 
*^  fortune,  and  drop  an  animosity  which  has  brou^t  us  both  to 
*^  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have 
**  little  weight  widi  you,  who  have  hitherto  been  successful 
"  in  all  your  attempts,  and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any 
'*  reverse  of  fortune;  but  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience 
**  of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  person  who  was  once 
**  almost  master  of  your  country,  and  who  am  now  brought, 
^^  at  last,  to  the  defence  of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  a  few 
^^  mHes  of  Rome,  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the  forum 
**  to  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  far.  I  now  offer 
^  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  all  her  pretensions  to 
^^  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  every  other  island,  that  lies 
*'  between  this  coi^inent  and  yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace  to 
^  my  country,  diat  she  may  enjoy,  undisturbed,  her  ancient 
^  possessions  on  this  coast;  and  I  think  that  the  terms  I  offer 
^^  are  sufficiently  advantageous  and  honourable  to  obtain  your 
"  consent." 

To  this  address  Scipio  replied,  '*  That  the  Romans  had 
^  not  been  the  aggressors  in  the  present  or  preceding  wars 
^^  with  Carthage ;  that  they  strove  to  maintain  their  own  rights, 
^^and  to  protect  their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  diese 
^^  righteous  intentions,  diey  had  been  favoured  by  the  justice 
^  of  the  gods;  that  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  insta- 
^^  bility  of  human  affairs,  nor  should  be  more  on  his  guard 
**  against  the  chances  of  war.  The  terms,*'  h^  said,  "  which 
^  you  now  propose  might  have  been  accepted,  had  you  offered 
*'  ihem  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed,  as  a  prelude  to 
"  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence;  but  now,  that  you  are 
**  forced  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territorj^,  but  are 
**  stripped  of  part  of  your  own,  and  are  already  driven  from 
"  every  post  you  propose  to  surrender,  these  concessions  are 
^^  noloQger  sufficient;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  condi- 
"  tions  already  agreed  to  by  your  countrymen,  and  which  they, 
^^  on  your  appearance  io  Afriea,  so  basely  retracted.  Besides 
^  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  promised,  on  their  part,  that  all 
^^  Roman  captives  shoiild  be  restored  without  ransom ;  that 
^^  all  armed  ships  should  be  delivered  up;  that  a  sum  of  five 
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^^  thousand  talents  should  be  paid,  and  hostages  given  by  Car- 
^^  thage  for  the  performance  of  all  these  articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted  a  cessation 
"  of  arms,  but  were  shamefully  betrayed  by  the  councils  of 
"  Carthage.  Now,^o  abate  any  part  of  the  articles  which  were 
^^  then  stipulated  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
"  to  instruct  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit  by  perfidy.  You 
^^  may,  therefore,  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  so  much  as  trans* 
*'*'  mit  to  Rome  any  proposal  that  does  not  contain,  as  prdimi- 
"  naries,  every  article  formerly  stipulated,  together  with  such 
^^  additional  concessions  as  may  induce  the  Romans  to  renew 
^^  the  treat)'.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Carthage  must 
"  vanquish,  or  submit  at  discretion."* 

From  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew,  with  an  im- 
mediate prospect  of  action;  and  on  the  following  day,  neither 
having  any  hopes  of  advantage  from  delay  or  surprise,  came 
forth  into  the  plain,  in  order  of  batde. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines,  with  their  elc- 
i^.'iants  in  front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  in  their  usual* divisions,  but 
somewhat  diflferently  arranged. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  begin  the  action.  Behind  these  he  formed  the  mer- 
cenar}^  troops,  composed  of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards. 
In  a  second  line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Car- 
thage ;  and,  in  a  third  line,  about  half-a-quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
hind the  first,  he  placed  the  veterans  who  had  shared  with 
himself  in  all  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He 
placed' his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  Laelius,  with  the  Roman  cavalry,  on  his  left, 
and  Massinissa,  with  the  Numidian  horse,  on  his  right.  He 
placed  the  manipules,  or  divisions  of  the  legions,  not,  as  usual, 
mutually  covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  disposition  was  to 
leave  continued  avenues,  oirlanes,  through  which  the  elephants 
might  pass,  without  disordering  die  columns.  At  the  head  of 
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each  column  he  placed  the  vclites,  or  irregular  infantry,  with 
orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour  to  force  them  back 
upon  their  own  lines;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly 
before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and, 
by  the  ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules,  to 
conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  nature  of  these  ani- 
mals, even  in  their  wild  state,  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own 
resentment,  and  to  follow  the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galled, 
into  any  snare  that  is  prepared  for  them,*  the  design,  thus 
formed  by  Scipio,  to  mislead  these  animals,. accordingly,  with 
respect  to  many  of  them,  proved  successful. 

As  soon  as  the  cavalry  began  to  skirmish  on  the  wings, 
Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  the  elephants  to  charge.  They 
were  received  by  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  from  the  Ro- 
man light  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their  riders  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Some  broke  into  their  own  line  with  consi- 
derable disorder,  others  fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped 
by  the  flanks,  and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy,  that  galled  them,  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Romaii  divisions,  quite  out  of  the  action ;  and,  in 
a  little  time,  the  front  of  tho  two  armies  was  cleared  of  these 
animals,  and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had  skirmished  between 
them  whilst  they  were  preparing  to  engage. 

Although  the  first  and  second  line  of  Hannibal's  foot  had 
advanced,  to  profit  by  the  impression  which  the  elephants 
were  likely  to  make,  the  third  line  still  remained  on  its  ground, 
and  seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  action. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  engaged  with  the 
Roman  legions;  and, after  a  short  resistance,  were  forced  back 
on  the  second  line,  w^ho,  having  orders  not  to  receive  them, 
nor  allow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms.  The  fugitives 
were  accordingly  massacred  on  both  sides,  and  fell  by  the 
swords  of  their  own  party,  or  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  line,  consisting  of  the  African  and  natiire 
troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  similar  fate ;  they  perished  by  the 

•  Vid.  Buff.  Hist.  Nat. 
YOL.  I.  Y 
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hands  of  the  Romans,  or  by  those  of  their  own  reserve,  who 
had  orders  to  receive  them  on  their  swords^  and  turn  them 
back,  if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  finding  his 
men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard  labour,  embarrassed 
with  heaps  of  the  slain,  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  footing  on 
ground  become  slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  and,  under  these 
disadvantages,  likely  to  be  instandy  attacked  by  a  fresh  ene« 
my,  who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the  contest,  endeavoured^ 
without  loss  of  time,  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  to  renew  the 
engagement* 

His  cavalr}',  by  good  fortune,  in  these  hazardous  circum* 
stances,  were  victorious  on  both  the  wings,  and  were  gone  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared; 
and  his  columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  having 
been  somewhat  displaced,  he  ordered  those  of  the  first  line  to 
close  to  the  centre ;  those  of  the  second  and  third  to  divide^ 
and,  gaining  the  flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  with  the 
front.  In  this  manner,  while  the  ground  was  clearing  of  the 
dead,  probably  by  the  velites  or  irregular  troops,  he,  widi  the 
least  possible  loss  of  time,  and  without  any  interval  of  confu- 
sion, completed  his  line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  action  en- 
sued, which,  being  to  decide  the  event  of  this  memorable  war^ 
was  likely  to  remain  some  time  in  suspense ;  when  the  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  army,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  horse 
they  had  routed,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on  the  disorder 
that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of  his  elephants,  and,  if  this 
should  fail,  on  the  steady  valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he 
reserved  for  the  last  effort  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed  that 
the  Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  conflict  with  the  two 
several  lines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their  ardour  in  the  begin- 
^  ning  of  the  battle,  might  b^  unable  to  contend  with  the  third, 
yet  fresh  for  action,  and  inured  to  victor}-.  He  was  disap- 
pointed  in  the  effect  of  his  elephants,  by  the  precaution  which 
Scipio  had  taken,  in  opening  his  intervals,  and  in  forming 
continued  lanes  for  their  passage  from  front  to  rear;  and  of 
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the  effect  of  his  reserve,  by  the  return  of  the  enemy^s  horse, 
whik  the  action  was  yet  undecided.*  Having  taken  no  mea- 
sures to  secure  a  retreat,  nor  to  save  any  part  of  his  army,  he 
obstinately  fought  every  minute  of  the  day,  to  the  last;  and 
when  he  could  delay  the  victory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  of  whom  many, 
overwhelmed  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  having  fallen  by  the 
way,  he  arrived,  with  a  few,  in  the  course  of  two  days  and 
two  nights,  at  Adrumetum.  Here  he  embarked,  and  pnv 
ceeded  by  sea  to  Carthage.  *  His  arrival  convinced  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Seeing  Hannibal  without 
an  army,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  vanquished;  and, 
with  minds  unprovided  with  that  spirit  which  Supported  the 
Romans  when  overthrown  at  Thrasimenus  and  Canns,  were 
now  desirous,  by  any  concessions,  to  avert  the  supposed  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  their  fate. 

The  riotous  populace,  who  had  so  lately  pursued  with 
vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear  asunder,  the  supposed  au- 
thors of  pcace,t  were  now  silent,  and  ready  to  embrace  any 
terms  that  might  be  prescribed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal, 
knowing  how  little  his  countrymen  were  qualified  to  contend 
with  misfortune,  confessed,  in  the  senate,  that  he  was  come 
firom  deciding,  not  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  but  the  fate  of 
a  great  war;  and  advised  them  to  accept  of  the  victor's  terms.it 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  army,  in  pursuit  of  its  vic- 
tory, was  returned  to  the  coast;  and  having  received  from 
Italy  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  military  engines,  together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  galleys,  was  in  a  condition,  not 
only  to  resume  the  siege  of  Utica  and  Tunis,  but  likewise  to 
threaten  with  a  storm  the  capital  itself;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
began  to  invest  the  town  and  block  up  the  harbour. 

Scipio  being  himself  embarked,  and  conducting  the  fleet 

'  to  its  station,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  vessel,  that  hoisted 

wreaths  of  olive  and  other  ensigns  of  peace.   This  vessel  had 

•  Polyb  lib.  XV.  c.  16.  f  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  31. . 

\  Polyb.  lib.  XV.  c.  4— 17.— Liv.  lib.  xxx.  c.  31. 
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ten  commissioners  on  board,  who  were  authorized  to  declare 
the  submission  of  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  victor's  com- 
mands. 

The  ambition  of  Scipio  might  have  inclined  him  to  urge 
his^victory  to  the  utmost,  that  he  might  carry,  instead  of  a 
treaty,  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome. 
But  the  impatience  with  which  the  consuls  of  the  present  and 
of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch  from  his  hands 
the  glory  of  terminating  the  war,  may,  with  other  motives, 
have  induced  him  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  vanquished 
upon  the  first  terms  that  appeared  suificiendy  honourable,  and 
suited  to  the  object  of  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  charged. 

In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that 
Claudius,  by  his  impatience  to  supplant  him  in  this  command, 
had  saved  the  republic  of  Carthage.*  But  men  seldom  act 
from  any  single  consideration;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  probability, 
justly  supposed  to  have  had  other  and  nobler  motives  than 
this  jealousy  of  a  successor.  He  is  even  said  to  have  spared 
the  rival  of  his  country,  in  order  to  maintain  the  vigilance  of 
stiite  and  the  emulation  of  national  virtue.  This  considera- 
tion of  an  ingenuous  mind,  the  elder  Cato,  who  had  served 
under  him  in  the  station  of  qusestor,  and  who  was  not  inclined 
to  flatter,  did  him  the  honour  to  ascribe  to  him  in  a  speech  to 
the  senate.f 

Scipio,  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian  commissioners 
to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed  the  following  terms: 

That  Carthage  should  continue  to  hold  in  Africa  all  that 
she  had  possessed  before  the  war,  and  be  governed  by  her 
own  laws  and  institutions: 

That  she  should  make  immediate  restitution  of  all  Roman 
ships,  or  other  effects,  taken  in  violation  of  the  late  truce: 

Should  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives,  deserters,  or  fu- 
gitive slaves,  taken  or  received  during  any  part  of  the  war: 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten  gallies  of  three 
tiers  of  oars: 

•  Applan.  de  Bell.  Punic  p.  36.  "  f  W.  ibid. 
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Deliver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  in  the  stalls  of 
the  republic,  and  refrain  from  taming  or  breaking  any  more 
of  those  animals : 

*  That  she  should  not  make  war,  on  any  nation  whatever^ 
without  consent  of  the  Romans : 

That  she  should  indemnify  Massinissa  for  all  the  losses 
he  had  sustained  in  the  late  war: 

And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  pay  a  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand talents,*^  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a-year,  for 
fifty  years: 

That  the  state  should  give  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  these  several  articles,  such  as  Scipio  should  select  from  the 
noblest  families  of  Carthage,  not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding 
thirty  years  of  age : 

And  that,  until  this  treaty  should  be  ratified,  they  should 
supply  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  with  pay  and  provisions. 

When  these  conditions  were  reported  in  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage, one  of  the  members  arose,  and,  in  terms  of  indignation, 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  acceptance  of  them :  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  him,  and  commanded 
silence.  This  action  was  resented  by  a  general  cry  of  dis- 
pleasure; and  Hannibal,  in  excuse  of  his  rashness,  informed 
the  senate,  that  he  had  left  Carthage  while  ytt  a  child  of  nine 
years  old;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of  fortj^-five;  and,  after 
a  life  spent  in  camps  and  military  operations,  returned  for  the 
first  time  to  bear  his  part  in  political  councils ;  that  he  hoped 
they  would  bear  with  his  inexperience  in  matters  of  civil  form, 
and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  the  manner  of  what  he 
had  done;  that  he  was  sensible  the  proposed  terms  of  peace 
were  unfavourable,  but  he  knew  not  how  else  his  country  was 
to  be  rescued  from  her  present  distress ;  he  wished  to  reserve 
her  for  a  time,  in  which  she  could  exert  her  resolution  with 
more  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  senate  would,  in  the 
present  extremity,  accept,  without  hesitation,  and  even  with- 
out consulting  the  people,  conditions  which,  though  hard,  v.  ere, 
notwithstanding,  less  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  than  any  one 

•  Near  two  millioiu  sterling. 
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could  have  hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Zama.* 

The  conditions  were  accordingly  accepted,  and  „  ^    -^c» 
deputies  were  sent  to  Rome  with  concessions, 
which  in  some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reignty. The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  remitted  to  Scipio, 
and  the  peace  concluded  on  the  terms  he  had  prescribed. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  were  instandy  released : 
five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up  and  burned ;  the  first 
payment  of  two  hundred  talents  was  exacted;  and,  under  the 
execution  of  this  article,  many  members  of  the  Carthaginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  observed  to  smile;  and 
being  questioned  on  this  insult  to  the  public  distress,  made 
answer.  That  a  smile  of  scorn,  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss 
of  their  country,  until  it  affected  their  private  concerns,  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage* 

•  Polyb.  lib.  XV.  c.  18.— Liv.  lib.  xxx.  c.  37. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Siate  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  with  Carthage, — Wats  zvlth  the  Gauls, ^-^ 
With  the  Macedcnians, — Battle  of  Cynoca/ihaU, — Peace. — Free' 
dom  to  Greece, — Preludes  to  the  War  with  jintiochus. — Flight  of 
Hannibal  to  that  Prince, — Antiochus  passes  into  Eurofic^-^Disfio^ 
sitions  made  by  the  Romans, — Flight  of  Antiochus  to  Asia, — His 
Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  Sifiyhts, — Peace  and  Settlement  of 
Asia.'^Course  of  Roman  Affairs  at  Home^  ^c. 

IN  the  course  of  a  war,  which  terminated  in  so  distin- 
gaished  a  superiority  of  the  Roman,  over  the  Carthaginian 
republic,  the  victors  had  experienced  much  greater  distress 
than  had,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  conflict,  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  vanquished.  The  territory  of  Rome,  for  some 
years,  lay  waste ;  habitations  were  in  ruin ;  slaves  and  cattle 
carried  off,  and  the  people  themselves  dispersed.  The  city 
was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and  threatened 
with  famine.*  Among  other  modes  of  taxation  devised  at 
this  time,  the  monopoly  of  salt  was  established  or  renewed; 
but  every  public  fund,  constituted  in  the  ordinary  way,  being 
insuiHcient,  the  state  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  its  members,  and  called  for  t,heir  plate  and  other  or- 
naments of  silver  and  gold  to  supply  the  defect.  The  silver 
com  was  debased  by  a  great  mixture  of  alloy,  and  the  copper 
aas  was  reduced  from  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one.*]" 
The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by  desertion 
or  by  the  sword  of  the  enemj^,  uncommonly  fatal  in  such  a 
series  of  battles,  were  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  to  nearly  the  half. I 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twelve  colonres  at 
once  with-held  their  names,  and  refused  their  support.  Yet, 
proof  against  the  whole  of  these  sufferings,  the  Romans  main- 

•  Polyb.  Excerpta  Legationis.  f  Pl»*^-  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

4  TliCoC  were  probably  the  citizens,  fit  to  carry  arms,  residing  in  the  city  y 
for  itnwas  not  yet  the  practice  to  enrol  those  -who  did  not  oder  their  names  at 
Rome. 
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tained  the  conflict  with  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  they  considered  the  smallest  concession  as  equivalent  to 
ruin :  and  in  the  continued  exertion  of  this  unconquerable 
spirit,  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  war  was  removed, 
their  circumstances  rose  to  a  flood  of  prosperity  and  gi'eatness, 
corresponding  to  the  low  ebb  to  which  they  seemed  to  have 
fallen,  in  the  course  of  their  adverse  fortune. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  possessions,  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Hiero.  In  Spain, 
they  succeeded  to  all  the  possessions,  to  all  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  Carthage,  and  became  masters  of  all  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They  brought  Car- 
thage herself  under  contribution,  and  reduced  her  almost  to 
the  state  of  a  province. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in  their  treaty 
with  Philip  and  his  allies,  they  retained  to  themselves  consi- 
derable pledges,  not  only  of  secu]:^ty  but  of  power ;  and  began 
to  be  considered,  in  the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  principal 
arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of  greater  conse- 
quencey-  they  became  more  absolute  masters  than  they  had 
been  before  the  war.  The  cantons,  which,  in  so  general  a 
defection  of  their  allies,  had  continued  faithful  to  them,  were 
fond  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  and  were  confirmed  in 
their  attachment  by  the  habits  of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted, 
and  the  pride  they  indulged  as  partners  in  so  prosperous  a 
cause.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  revolted,  or  with- 
drawn their  allegiance,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  submission 
more  entire  than  they  had  formerly  acknowledged ;  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole,  being  till  now  precarious  and  tot- 
tering, .derived,  from  the  verj-  storm  which  had  shaken  it, 
stability  and  force. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  of  the  high  militarj*  and  political  talents  which  pro- 
cured it,  if  by  any  accident  the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been 
stopped  at  the  present  conjuncture,  their  name,  it  is  probable, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  polished  nations, 
nor  they  themselves  been  otherwise  known,  than  as  a  bar- 
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baiDus  horde  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  more  fortunate  as- 

•ertors  of  dominion  or  conquest* 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the  sword,  or  of 
ikit  state,  made  no  application  to  letters,  or  sedentary  occu- 
pations* Cato  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  saybg.  That  it  had 
been  anciently  the  fashion,  at  Roman  feasts,  to  sing  heroic 
ballads  in  honour  of  their  ancestors;  that  this  custom  had  been 
discontinued  in  his  own  time;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the 
great  change  which  their  language  underwent  in  a  few  years, 
that  they  bad  no  popular  standard  in  writing,  or  even  in  oral 
tradition,  by  which  the  uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other 
instances,  been  longer  preserved*  They  had  hitherto  no  his- 
torian, poet,  or  philosopher;  and  it  was  only  now,  that  any 
taste  began  to  appear  for  the  compositions  or  work  of  such 
hands*  Fabius,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  became  the  first  historians 
of  their  countr}-,  and  raised  the  first  literary  monuments  of 
genius  that  were  to  remain  with  posterity.* 

The  inclination  which  now  appeared  for  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  considered  as  a  mark  of  degeneracy, 
and  gave  rise  to  tlie  never-ending  dispute,  which,  in  tliis  as 
in  odier  nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  ancient 
and  modem  times*  The  admirers  of  antiquity,  being  attached 
to  what  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to 
ngect  even  real  improvements,  and  seemed  willing  to  stop  the 
progress  of  ingenuity  itself*  The  gay,  and  the  fashionable, 
on  the  other  hand,  liked  What  was  new;  were  fond  of  every 
change,  and  would  ever  adopt  the  latest  invention  as  the  model 
of  elegance  as  well  as  fashion. 

To  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman^maimers  In  other  respects, 
and  to  the  aUlity  of  the  most  accomplished  councils  of  state, 
was  joined  a  very  gross  superstition,  which  led  to  many  acts 
of  absurdity  and  cruelty*  In  this  particular  it  appears,  that 
the  conceptions  of  men,  however  they  may  affect  the  conduct 
of  private  life,  are  altogether  unconnected  with  their  civil  and 
political,  as  well  as  military  character;  and  that  the  rites  they 
adopt,  even  when  innocent,  and  the  most  admissible  express 

*  In  the  with  oentary  of  Rome. 
TOL*   U  Z 
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sions  of  worship,  do  not  deserve  pb  be  recorded  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  shew  how  far  they  are  arbitrary;  and  how 
little,  in  many  instances,  diey  are  directed,  even  among  nations 
otherwise  the  most  accomplished,  by  any  rule  of  utility,  hu- 
manity, or  reason. 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the 
Roman  senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  prophecy,  that  the  Gauls 
and  the  Greeks  were  to  possess  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and 
a  woman  of  each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
market-place^  supposing,  we  may  imagine,  that,  by  this  act 
of  monstrous  injustice  and  cruelty,  they  were  to  fulfil  or  elude 
the  prediction.*  They  attended  to  the  numberless  prodigies 
that  were  annually  collected,  and  to  the  charms  that  were 
suggested,  to  avert  the  evils  which  those  prodigies  were  sup- 
posed to  presage,  no  less  th^n  they  did  to  the  most  serious 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth.f  They  frequently  seemed  to 
impute  their  distresses  more  to  the  neglect  of  superstitious 
ritesthan  to  the  misconduct  of  their  officers,  orto  the  superiority 
of  their  enemies.  Fabius,  who,  by  perseverance  and  steadi- 
ness, in  a  time  of  adversity,  had  the  merit  of  restoring  their 
affairs,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the 
effect  of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  than  he  was  for  the 
conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  successful  commander«;[: 
Even  Scipio  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  dreams, 
and  to  have  had  his  special  revelations:  but  in  a  mind  like 
his,  even  dreams  and  revelations  might  partake  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  spring  up,  and  be  the  suggestions  of  sound  reasoa 
itself.  From  such  examples,  however,  we  may  learn  the  fal- 
lacy of  partial  representations  of  national  character,  and  be 
warned  to  avoid  any  inference  from  the  defects  or  accoroplish«» 
ments,  which  individuals  or  nations  may  exhibit  of  one  kind^ 
to  establish  those  of  another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with  some  popu- 
lar acts,  in  favour  of  those  who  had  suffered  remarkably  in 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  war.     Large  quantities  of 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vita  MarceU.  t  ^>de  Liv*  p«56im* 

I  FLutacck.  in  Vita  Fab.  Max. 
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com,  that  had  been  seized  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy, 
were  sold  in  the  city  ^t  a  low  price;  and  a  considerable  dis-i 
tribution  of  land  was  made  to  numbers  of  the  people  in  reward 
of  their  long  and  perilous  services* 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  arose,  became  the  sources  of  great  abuse; 
idle  subjects,  in  the  sequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  gra* 
tuities,  and  were  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midst  of  sloth 
and  riot,  diey  might  subsist  without  care,  and  without  indus- 
try. Soldiers  were  taught  to  expect  extraordinary  rewards 
for  ordinary  services;  and  ambitious  leaders  wtre  instructed 
how  to  transfer  the  affection  and  the  hope  of  the  legions  from 
the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage,  while  it  terminated  the  princi* 
pal  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged,  being  still  short 
of  absolute  peace,  only  left  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety 
of  quarrels,  which  yet  remained  on  their  hands.  The  Insu« 
bres,  and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  although  they  had 
not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which  the  presence  of  Hannibal 
in  Italy  might  have  given  them  against  the  Roman  usurpa- 
tions, were  unable  to  remain  at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  assumption  of  power  in  any  nation  over  their 
own.  Having  a  Caithaginian  exile^  of  the  name  of  Hamilcar, 
at  their  head,  they  attempted  again  to  dislodge  the  colonies 
of  Cremona  and  Placenda;  and,  on  that  side,  with  various 
events  for  solhe  years,  furnished  occupation  to  the  arms  of 
the  republic. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace,  which,  about 
three  years  before,  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  had 
lately  supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  an  aid  of  four  thousand 
men,  and  a  sum  of  money.  Of  the  men  he  had  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Carthage,  many  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  detained  as  captives.  Trusting,  however,  to  the 
authority  of  his  crown,  he  sent,  while  the  treaty  of  peace 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was  in  agitation,  a 
message  to  demand  the  enlargement  of  his  subjects.  To  diis 
message  the  senate  replied  with  disdain,  that  the  king  of 
3(acedonia  appeared  to  desire  a  war,  and  should  have  itt 
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Numbers,  at  the  same  time,  wearied  and  exhausted  with 
the  late  contest,  engaged  in  this  with  great  reluctance.  The 
senate,  they  thought,  was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  it3  mem- 
bers, who  never  ceased  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  triumph^ 
and  for  fresh  occasion  of  military  honours  to  themselves. 
Upon  the  question  being  put,  notwithstanding  their  aversion 
to  indulge  their  leaders  in  such  pursuits,  the  people  were 
persuaded  ta  give  their  consent,  upon  a  representation  of  the 
great  encroachments  which  were  making  by  the  king  of  Ma^ 
cedonia  on  his  neighbours,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  his  own  country,  in  order  to  check  or  pre- 
vent his  designs  even  upon  Italy  itself. 

Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  confederacy,  in  whicb 
the  Achaians,  and  many  other  statesof  Greece  were  combined, 
aspired  to  become  the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
either  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself  ma^er  of 
most  places  of  consequence  round  the  iEgean  sea,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
and  the  succession  of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Eg\'pt,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  had  entered  into 
a  concert  to  divide  between  themselves,  the  possessions  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy;  and  Philip,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  this 
more  distant  operation  in  the  east,  was  busy  in  reducing  the 
places  which  still  held  out  against  him  in  Greece^  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  had  sent  an  army  with  orders  to  take 
possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Abydos.  The  Athenians  sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  protection.  "  It  is  no  longer  a  question,"  said  the  consul 
Bulpicius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people,  "  whether  you  will 
**  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whether  3'ou  will  have  that  war 
"  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy.  If  you  delay  until  Philip  has 
**  taken  Athens,  as  Hannibal  took  Snguntum,  you  may  then 
**  see  him  arrive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  march  of  five  months, 
**  and  after  the  passage  of  tremendous  mountains,  but  after  a 
**  voyage  of  five  days  from  his  embarkation  at  Corinth." 

These  considerations  decided  the  resolution  of  the  Roman 
people  for  war;  and  the  officers,  yet  remaining  in  Sicily^  at  the 
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head  of  the  sea  and  the  land  forces,  which  had  been  employed 
against  Carthage,  had  orders,  without  touching  on  Italy,  to 
make  sail  for  the  coast  of  Epirus* 

The  consul  Sulpicius  being  destined  to  command  in  this 
country,  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that  Attalus,  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  andthe  republic  of  Rhodes,  had  already  taken  arms, 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  their  common  cenemy.  In  concert 
with  these  allies,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Dardanians  and 
other  cantons,  who  joined  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia, 
the  Roman  consul  was  enabled  to  relieve  and  to  protect  the 
Athenians*  But  the  other  states  of  Greece,  though  already 
averse  to  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  and  impatient  of  his  usur- 
pations, and  even  the  iEtolians,  though  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undecided  on  this  occa- 
ai(Hi,  and  deferred  entering  into  any  engagement  with  the 
Romans.  The  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  armies  was 
fitill  very  high;  and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  in- 
vaders, considered  as  an  upstart  and  a  barbarous  power,  might 
be  able  to  protect  the  states,  that  declared  for  them,  against 
the  vengeance  of  so  great  a  king.^ 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  without  any  deci- 
sive event.  Philip  took  post  on  the  mountains  that  separate 
Epirus  from  Thessaly,  and  effectually  prevented  the  Romans 
from  penetrating  any  farther.  But,  in  the  third  year,  Titus 
Quintus  Flaminius,  yet  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  being  consul,  and  destined  to  this  command,  brought  to 
an  immediate  issue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held 
in  suspense. 

The  Roman  armies,  except  in  their  first  encounters  with 
Pyrrhus,  had  never  measured  their  force,  nor  compared  their 
advantages,  with  any  troops  formed  on  the  Grecian  model;  and* 
to  those  who  reasoned  on  the  subject,  the  legion  may  have 
appeared  greatly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  One 
presumption,  indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
that  both  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  had  been  induced,  by  expe- 
rience, to  adopt  their  weapons,  though  there  is  no  account  of 

•  Plutarch,  fai  Vit.  Flamin.  p.  407. 
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their  having  imitated  the  legion  in  its  order  of  battle,  or  in 
the  disposition  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong  and  im- 
penetrable front,  supported  by  a  depth  of  colunm,  which  might 
be  varied  occasionally,  to  suit  with  the  ground.  The  men 
were  armed  with  lances  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  five  first  ranks,  in  levelling  their  shafts,  could 
ertend  their  points  beyond  the  front  of  their  line*  The  re- 
mainder, by  resting  their  spears  obliquely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  that  were  before  them,  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to  inter* 
cept  the  missiles  that  showered  from  a  distance;  and,  with 
their  pressure,  supported,  or  urged  on  to  the  enemy,  the 
weight  of  a  column  so  formidably  armed  in  the  front. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is  computed 
that  every  single  man  in  the  first  rahk  of  the  legion,  requiring 
a  square  space  of  six  feet,  in  which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and 
acting  with  his  buckler  and  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the 
enemy^s  spears  opposed  to  him:*  nevertheless,  the  strengdi 
of  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected  a-breast,  and  depending 
on  the  closeness  of  its  order,  when  attacked  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear,  when  broken  or  taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it 
was  easily  routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  ground^ 
and  the  defence  of  a  station  accessible  only  in  one  direction. 

The  Roman  manipules  could  face  to  the  right,  the  left,  or 
the  rear ;  and  the  legion  had  a  separate  force  in  every  small 
division,  or  even  in  the  arms  of  every  single  man;  and,  if  they 
had  space  enough  to  ply  their  weapons,  could  scarcely  be 
taken  by  surprise,  or  be  made  to  suffer  for  want  of  a  deter- 
minate order.  It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  g^und ; 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  had  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack  on  sepa- 
rate points,  or  at  sensible  intervals ;  and  its  impressions  bad  a 
tendency  to  bend  or  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The 
manipules  of  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  intervals 
of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  break  or  dis« 

•  Polyb.  lib.  xvU.  c.  23. 
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order  in  the  front  of  the  enemy,  whether  they  repulsed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  that  attacked  them. 

Such  are  the  reasonings  which  occurred  to  military  men, 
at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present  war.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Romans,  in  whatever  degree^  they  comprehended 
this  argument,  had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons, 
and  in  their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long  spear  and  com- 
pacted force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flaminius  arrived  in  Epirus,  Philip  received  him 
in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aous  bursts  from  the  mountains 
that  separate  Epirus  from  Thessaly.  This  post  was  strong, 
and  could  be  defended  even  by  irregular  troops;  but  the  pha- 
lanx, in  this  place,  had  none  of  its  peculiar  advantages ;  the 
Romans    got    round  it  upon    the    heights,  and  ^^^ 

obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
through  Thessaly ;   and,  to  incommode  the  enemy  in  their 
attempts  to  pursue  him,  laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  iEtolians  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  him ;  and  the  Roman  general,  after  the 
operations  of  the  campaign,  being  to  winter  in  Phocis  on  the 
gulph  of  Corinth,  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Achaean 
states  were  likewise  disposed  to  join  him.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  disposition,  and  got  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  except  Corinth  and  Argos,  which  still  conti- 
nued in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having,  with  great  in- 
dustry, collected  and  disciplined  the  forces  of  his  kingdom, 
received  Flaminius  in  Thessaly.  The  armies  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pherae;  but  the  country,  being  interspersed 
with  gardens,  and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  the  king 
declined  a  batde,  and  withdrew.  Flaminius,  knowing  that 
he  had  magazines  at  Scotusa,  supposed  that  he  was  gone 
towards  that  place,  and  followed  by  a  route  that  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  first  day's 
march,  the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid  from  each 
oAicT  by  the  heights ;  and  on  the  second  day  they  were  cover- 
ed by  a  thick  fog,  which  hindered  them  from  seeing  distinctly 
even  the  different  parts  of  their  own  armies. 
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The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides  had,  about 
the  same  time,  ascended  the  heights,  to  gain  some  observatioii 
of  their  enemy.  They  met  by  surprise,  and  could  not  avoid 
an  engagement.  Each  party  sent  for  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  armies.  The  Romans  had  begim  to 
give  way,  when  a  reinforcement  arrived,  that  enabled  them^ 
in  their  turn,  to  press  on  the  enemy,  and  to  recover  the  hei^t 
from  which  they  had  been  forced.  Philip  was  determined  not 
to  hazard  his  phalanx  on  that  unfavourable  ground,  broken  and 
interspersed  with  litde  hills;  which,  on  account  of  their  figure, 
were  called  the  Cynocephalae.*  He  sent,  nevertheless,  all  his 
horse  and  irregular  infantry  to  extricate  his  advanced  party^ 
and  enable  them  to  retire  with  honour.  Upon  their  arrival^ 
the  advantage  came  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians ; 
and  the  Roman  irregulars  were  forced  from  the  hiUs  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  The  cry  of  victory  was  carried  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  king.  His  courtiers  exclmmed,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  urge  a  flying  enemy,  and  to  complete  his  advantage. 
The  king  hesitated;  but  could  not  resist  the  general  voice. 
He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move ;  and  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  the  right  wing,  while  his  left  was  marching  in  column,  had 
arrived  and  formed  on  the  hill.  On  his  way  to  this  ground, 
he  was  flattered  with  recent  marks  of  the  victory  which  had 
been  gained  by  his  troops.  j^ 

The  Roman  general,  at  the  same  time,  alarmea  at  the  de- 
feat of  his  light  infantry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of  panic  likely  to 
spread  through  the  legions,  put  the  whole  army  in  modon,  and 
advanced  to  receive  his  flying  parties.  By  this  time  the  sun 
had  considerable  power,  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  discovered 
the  right  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  already  formed  on  the 
height. 

Flaminius  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and,  being  'unable 
to  make  any  impression,  gave  up  tlie  day,  on  that  quarter,  for 
lost.  But,  obser\ing  that  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  right 
were  not  yet  come  to  their  ground,  he  instandy  repaired  to 
that  wing,  and^  with  his  elephants  and  light  infantry,  support- 

*  The  naine  imi^lies,  that  these  hills  resembled  the  head  of  a  dog. 
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^  by  the  legions,  attacked  them  before  the  phalanx  was  form- 
ed, and  put  them  to  flight* 

In  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  of  the  victorious  le« 
g^on,  being  insensibly  led  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  beyond 
die  flank  of  the  phalanx  which  yet  stood  entire  on  the  right, 
ventured  to  attack  this  body  in  the  rear,  and,  by  this  fortunate 
attempt,  in  so  critical  a  moment,  completed  the  victory  in  all 
parts  of  the  field. 

Thus  Philip,  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage  over  the 
legion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two  successive  encounters, 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  it;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
that,  in  the  movements,  which  require  an  army  to  act  on  va- 
rieties of  ground,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  more 
versatile  body.* 

From  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled,  with  a  mind 
already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  fate  of  the  war  any  further. 
He  retired  to  the  passes  of  the  moimtains  that  surround  the 
valley  of  Tempe,  and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the  Ro- 
man general,  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  Romans,  that  the  sapie  motives  of  ambition  which 
urged  the  rulers  of  the  state  to  war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  in« 
dined  the  leaders  of  armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from 
an  enemy  the  first  offers  of  submission,  and  embrace  any  terms 
on  which  they  could  for  themselves  lay  claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a  war,  included 
three  objects — safety,  victory,  and  enlargement  of  territory.f 
Every  general  endeavoured  to  obtain  these  ends  for  his  coun- 
try; but,  in  proi>ortion  as  he  approached  to  the  completion  of 
his  wishes,  he  became  jealous  of  his  successor,  and  desirous 
to  terminate  a  war  before  any  other  should  come  to  snatch  out 
of  his  hands  the  trophies  he  had  won.  This  people  appeared^ 
therefore,  on  most  occasions,  willing  to  spare  the  vanquished, 
went  to  extremities  only  by  degrees,  and  urged  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  successive  leaders,  who,  each  in  his  turn,  wished  to 
make  some  addition  to  the  advantages  previously  gained  to 

•  Polyb.  lib.  xvU.  c.  22.  t  Liv.  Ub.  xxxi.  c.  5. 
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his  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  state,  when  fumi«hed 
with  a  fair  pretence  for  reducing  a  province  to  subjection^ 
made  the  most  effectual  arrangements  to  accompUsh  its  end. 

Flaminius,  on  the  present  occasion,  encouraged  the  ad- 
vances that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip,  granted  a  cessation 
of  arms,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  appUcattooa 
for  peace  at  Rome,  and  forwarded  the  messenger  whom  he 
sent  on  this  business*  The  senate,  on  being  informed  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself  entirely  on  the  mercy  and  jus- 
tice of  the  Romans,  named  ten  commissioners  to  be  joined 
-^y  with  Flaminius,  and  to  determine,  in  presence  of 
the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  war,  what  were 
to  be  the  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  granted* 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to  lay  hold 
of  any  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of  Ionia.  They  had  trans- 
pQrted  their  forces  so  far,  as  the  mere  protectors  of  Athens ; 
were  satislied  with  the  tide  of  Deliverers  of  Greece;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  setting  the  republics  of  that  quarter  at  liberty, 
detached  them  from  the  Macedonian  monarchy;  but,  in  this 
manner,  made  the  first  step  towards  conquest,  by  weakening 
their  enemy,  and  by  stripping  him  of  great  part  of  that  power 
with  which  he  had  been  able  to  resist  theml 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  every  fortress  in  Greece,  and  to  leave  every  Gre^ 
cian  cit)r,  whether  of  Europe  or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoymeni 
of  its  own  independence  and  separate  laws. 

Under  pretence  of  securing  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  they 
obliged  him  to  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war,  except  one  gal- 
ley, on  which,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  sixteen  tiers  of  oars, 
requiring  a  hefght  above  the  water,  and  dimensions  in  every 
pait,  more  fitted  for  ostentation  than  w^eldiness  or  use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military  establish- 
ment to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbade  him  entirely  the  use 
of  elephants. 

For  themselves,  they  desired  only  to  have  the  Roman  cap- 
tives restored,  deserters  delivered  up,  and  a  sum  of  one  thou-, 
sand  talents  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  the  war.^ 

*  Liv.  lib*  xxxiii.  c.  31. 
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By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened  their  ene- 
aiy,  but  acqa]re4  great  accessions  of  reputation  and  general 
confidence.  They  announced  themselves  as  protectors  of  all 
free  nations;  and  in  this  character  took  an  ascendant,  which, 
even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued  from  foreign  usurpa* 
tions,  by  degrees  mig^t  rise  into  sovereignty  and  a  formal 
dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of  liberty  which 
they  made  to  die  Grecian  states,  they  had  this  apparent  act  of 
splendid  munificence  ]Mt>claimed,  in  presence  of  great  muki* 
todes  from  every  part  of  Greece,  met  to  solemnize  the  ordi- 
nary games  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and,  in  return,  were 
extolled  by  the  flatterers  of  dieir  power,  or  the  dupes  of  their 
policy,  as  the  common  restorers  of  freedom  to  mankind. 

The  Romans  thus  hastened  the  completion  of  the  treaty, 
by  which  they  disarmed  the  king  of  Macedonia,  upon  having 
received  information,  that  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  in 
motion  widi  a  mighty  force,  and,  without  declaring  his  inten« 
tions,  made  sail  towards  Europe.  This  prince  had  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  a  few  years  before  Ptdemy  Philo« 
pater  began  to  reign  in  £g3i>t,  or  Philip  in  Greece ;  and  was 
nearly  of  the  same  age  with  those  princes.  In  his  youth  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  for  the  possession  of 
the  Ccdo-Syria,  and  with  the  satraps  or  govemcH^  of  his  own 
provinces,  who  attempted  to  render  themselves  independent, 
and  to  dismember  his  kingdom.  His  success,  in  reuniting 
all  the  members  of  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  possession 
of  a  great  empire,  which  reached  from  the  extremities  of  Ar- 
menia and  Persia  to  Sardis  and  the  seas  of  Greece.  The 
splendour  of  his  fortunes  procured  him  the  tide  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been,  for  some  time,  the 
principal  object  of  his  jealousy  and.  his  ambidon.  He  had 
made  an  alliance  with  Philip,  in  which  the  common  object  of 
the  parties  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  minority  of  Ptolemy: 
but  he  was  not  aware,  in  time,  how  much  die  king  of  Mace- 
donia stood  in  need  of  his  su{^rt  against  the  Romans;  or 
how  much  it  was  his  interest  to  preserve  that  kingdom  as  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  people,  who 
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now  began  to  direct  their  views  to  the  East.  He  advanced, 
however,  though  now  too  late,  by  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the 
Hellespont,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  d^tined  for  obser- 
vation than  for  any  decided  part  in  a  war,  which  was  actually 
brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  those 
parts. 

At  Lysimachia,  the  Roman  deputies, who  had  been  charged 
with  the  adjustment  and  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  met  with 
Antiochus,  and  remonstrated  against  some  of  his  proceedings 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  as  affecting  the  possessions  both  of  Philip 
and  Ptolemy.  They  complained  of  his  present  invasibn  of 
Europe  with  a  hostile  force.  **  The  Romans,"  they  said^ 
**  had  rescued  the  Greeks  from  Philip,  not  to  deliver  them 
"  over  to  Antiochus.'*  They  demanded  a  restitution  d  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  enjoined  him  to 
refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

To  these  remonstrances  and  requisitions  the  king  of  Syria,  * 
with  scorn,  replied,  That  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  own 
rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught  by  the  Romans :  that  they 
were  busy  in  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but 
set  no  bounds  to  their  own :  advised  them  to  confine  their  views 
to  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  those  of  Asia  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

During  the  conferences  which  were  held  on  these  subjects, 
each  of  the  parties,  without  communicating  what  they  heard 
to  the  others,  received  a  report  of  the  deadi  of  Ptolemy,  the 
infant  king  of  Egypt ;  and  they  separated,  intent  on  the  respec- 
tive evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits  to  be  reaped, 
from  this  event. 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  soon  after  unde- 
ceived, occasioned  the  return  of  Antiochus  into  Syria,  and 
suspended,  for  some  time,  the  war  which  he  was  disposed  to 
carry  into  Europe.* 

Under  pretence  of  observing  the  motions  of  this  prince, 
the  Romans,  although  they  had' professed  an  intention  to  eva* 
cuate  the  cities  of  Greece,  stiU  kept  possession  of  Demetrias^ 

*  Liv.  lib.  xzxin.  c.  41. 
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a  cQOYenie&t  aea^port  in  Thessaty^and  of  Chakis  on  the  straits 
of  EuboM;  and  Flaminius,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the 
violence  of  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  and  of  restoring 
the  tranquillity  of  that  country,^  still  remained  with  an  army 
in  die  Peloponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  fortunes,  with  so 
high  a  hand,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  defeating  armies 
hitherto  deemed  invincible,  they  received  a  considerable  check 
in  Spain* 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces; and,  though  now  possessed  by  the  Romans,  without  the 
competition  of  9sxy  foreign  rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
very  difficult  and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  opposed  to 
the  impatience  and  continual  revolts  of  a  fierce  and  numerous 
people. 

Spain  had  already  furnished  to  Italy  its  principal  supplies 
of  silver  and  gold.  At  every  triumph,  obtained  in  that  coun- 
try, the  precious  metals  were  brought,  in  considerable  quan* 
tities,  to  the  treasury  of  Rome;  but  were  purchased  for  the 
most  part  with  the  blood  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  into  a 
succession  of  wars,  in  which  she  experienced  defeat  as  well  as 
victoiy.  About  the  time  that  Flaminius  had  terminated  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  the  proconsul  Sempronius,  in  the  nearer 
province  of  Spain,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  many  officers 
of  nuik.  He  himself  was  wounded  in  action,  and  soon  after 
died. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  were  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  the  time  of 
the  late  war  with  Carthage.  The  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po 
still  continued  in  a  state  of  hostility.  The  slaves,  of  which 
the  nxunbers  had  greatly  increased  in  Etruria,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  being  mosdy  captives  taken  from  the  enemy, 
inured  to  arms  and  to  violence,  interrupted  their  servitude 
with  frequent  and  dangerous  revolts.  Having  persons  among 
them,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  command  as  well  as  to 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxziii.  c.  43. 
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obef ,  they  could  form  themselves  into  regular  bocUes,  and 
encouster  the  forces  employed  agaiost  them  in  battle.^ 

The  ridge  of  the  Appemiines,  beyond  the  confines  of  Etnir 
ria  and  the  Rc»nan  frontier,  stiU  harboured  fierce  and-nume* 
rous  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls^  who 
not  only  often  and  long  defended  their  own  mountains  and 
woods,  but  likewise  frequently  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain,  during  the  recess  of  other  wars^ 
there  was  a  continual  service  for  the  consuls  and  prsetors,  and 
a  continual  exercise  to  the  legions*  The  state,  nevertheless^ 
though  still  occupied  in  this  manner  with  petty  enemies  and 
desultory  wars,  never  lost  sig^  of  the  great  objects  of  its  jea* 
lousy,  from  whom  were  to  be  £q>prehe&ded  a  more  regdar  op* 
position,  and  better  concerted  designs  of  hostility*  Among 
these,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  likely  to  continue  longer  at 
peace  than  until  they  recovered  their  strength,  or  had  the  pros- 
pect of  some  powerful  support:  and  the  king  of  Syria,  posaes-r 
sed  of  the  principal  resources  of  Asia,  was  ready  to  join  widi 
•this  or  any  other  party  that  was  inclined  to  check  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  Roman  greatness. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
u.  €•  558*      •  .  . 

with  Philip,  the  Ronians  received  intelligence,  that 

the  Carthaginians  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Antiochus;  and  as  their  supposed  implacable  enemy,  Hanni- 
bal, was  then  in  one  of  the  first  offices  of  state  at  Carthage,  it 
was  not  doubted,  that  any  secret  intrigues,  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  were  hostile  to  Rome.  It  was  determined,  there* 
fore,  to  send  a  proper  commission  into  Africa,  under  pretence 
of  an  amicable  mediation,  in  some  diiferences  that  subsisted 
between  Massinissa  and  the  people  of  Carthage;  but  with  in* 
junction  to  the  commissioners  employed  on  this  bin&iness  to 
penetrate,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  the  Carthaginians;  and, 
if  necessar}%  to  demand  that  Hannibal,  the  supposed  author  of 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  both  the  repub- 
lics, should  be  delivered  up. 

*  Liv.  xxviii.  c.  3€. 
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This  great  man,  from  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  had 
acquitted  himself  in  the  poliucal  departments,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  with  an  integrity  and  alnlity  worthy  of  hi» 
high  reputation  as  a  soldier;  but  his  reformations  in  a  cor» 
nipted  state  had  procured  him  enemies  at  home,  not  less 
dangerous  than  those  he  had  encountered  abroad.^  Upon  the 
arrival  of  die  Roman  deputies,  he  suspected  that  the  commis- 
MOD  regarded  himself,  and  made  no  doubt  that  a  facdon, 
whose  ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many  particular  per-^ 
sons  whom  he  had  recently  incensed  by  the  reformation  of 
certain  abuses,  in  which  they  were  interested,  would  gladly 
seize  that  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  a  powerful  enemy, 
and  from  fear,  or  some  other  motive,  prevail  on  a  corrupted 
people  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans*  It  is  said,  that  he 
had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emergence  of  this  sort,  and, 
without  any  embarrassment,  appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of 
these  messengers,  in  all  the  functions  of  his  public  character; 
but  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  set  sail  for  Asia^f 
He  was  received  by  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  person  worthy  to  direct  the  councils  of  a  great  king;  a 
point  of  view  too  much  exposed  to  envy  for  the  favourites  of 
a  court,  or  even  for  the  prince  himself,  long  to  endure* 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  Hannibal,  became  the  principal 
object  of  attention  and  of  jealousy  at  Rome;  and  though  he 
seemed  to  remain  in  tranquillity  during  about  three  years  after 
the  acquisition  of  this  formidable  counsellor,  yet  it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  first  violent  storm  was  to  burst  from  that 
quarter* 

Flaminius  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  interval, 
remained  in  Greece;  had  been  occupied  in  setding  the  s^irs 
of  that  country,  or  in  observing  the  ^tolians,  who,  being  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  late  peace,  endeavoured  to  rjuse  a  spirit  of 
discontent  against  the  Romans*  He  made  war  at  the  same 
time  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon;  and  though  he 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  fcnrce  this  famous  usurper  in  his  own 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  46—49.  1 1<>«1- 
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capital,  he  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Argos,  and  to  cede  all  his 
possessions  on  the  coast.  By  these  means  he  removed  the 
dangers  with  which  some  states  of  the  Achsan  league  had 
been  threatened,  and  restored  them  to  the  secure  possession 
of  their  freedom. 

Having  done  so  much,  that  no  ground  of  jealousy  or  dis* 
•trust  might  remain  in  Greece,  Flaminius  persuaded  the  Ro- 
man commissionets  to  evacuate  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Co-» 
rinth,  which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  in  the  prospect  of  a 
war  with  Antiochus;  and  having  thus  concluded  the  afikir» 
that  were  intrusted  to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made 
his  entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession,  which  lasted  three 
days,  with  a  splendid  display  of  spoils,  captives,  and  treasure.* 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of  Flaminius^ 
«eemed  to  be  coinposed.  These  appearances,  however,  were 
but  of  short  duration.  Nabis,  being  impatient  under  his  late 
concessions,  and  flattering  himself  that  the  Romans  would  not 
repass  the  sea,  merely  to  exclude  him  from  the  possession  of 
a  few  places  of  litde  consequence  on  the  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, began  to  employ  insinuation,  corruption,  and  open  force^ 
in  order  to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost.  In  this  design  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  iEtolians,  who  flattered  him  with  the 
hopes  of  support,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  likewise  from 
Antiochus,  and  even  from  Philip;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
interest  in  repressing  the  growing  power  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic. The  iEtolians  had  expected,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Philip,  to  come  into  the  place  of  that  prince,  as  the  head  of  all 
the  Grecian  confederacies,  and  toliave  a  principal  share  in  the 
spoils  of  his  kingdom.  They  urged  the  Roman  commission- 
ers to  the  final  suppression  of  that  monarchy;  and,  being  dis- 
appointed in  all  their  hopes,  complained  of  the  Romans,  as 
bestowing  upon  others  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  had  been 
obtained  chiefly  by  their  means,  and  as  having,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  setting  the  Greeks  at  liberty,  reduced  that  country 
into  a  weak  and  disjointed  state,  which  might  in  any  future 
period  render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselves. 

•LiT.lib.xxxiv.c^52. 
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Tlanuniua,  acoordingly,  in  all  the  measures  he  took  for 
the  settlement  of  Greece,  had  met  from  this  people  with  a 
warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  He  found  them  endeavour-* 
ing  to  form  a  powerful  confederacy  against  the  Romans,  and 
for  this  purpose  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabis,  Philip,  and 
Aotiochus  i  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms  suited  to  the  sup- 
posed injuries  they  had  severally  received  in  the  late  war,  or 
in  the  negotiations  that  followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  Antiochus  think* 
ing  himself^  by  the  effects  of  that  treaty,  aggrieved,  in  respect 
to  the  freedom  granted  to  some  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which 
he  derived  a  claim  from  his  ancestors,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  with  remonstrances  on  this  subject.  The  Romans 
made  answer.  In  the  capacity  which  they  had  assumed  of  the 
deliverers  of  Greece,  that  they  would  oppose  every  attempt 
to  enslave  any  Grecian  setdement  whatever;  and  as  they  had 
no  designs  on  Asia,  they  expected  that  the  king  of  Syria 
would  not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  While 
they  gave  this  answer  to  the  ambassador  of  Syria,  they  re- 
solved, under  pretence  of  treating  with  the  king  himself,  to 
send  commissioners,  in  their  turn,  to  observe  his  motions. 

PubliusScipio,  the  victor  of  Carthage,  and  who,  upon  his 
return  to  Rome,  had  been  saluted  with  the  tide  of  Africanus, 
is  mentioned  by  some  historians  as  having  been  of  this  com- 
mission, and  as  having  had  some  conversations  with  Hanni- 
bal, which  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both.  Livy,  how- 
ever, seems  to  reject  these  particulars  as  fabulous,  while  he 
admits  that  the  apparent  intimacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Ro- 
man commissioners,  very  much  diminished  the  part  which 
this  formidable  counsellor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the  king.* 
About  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as  of  Greece;  that 
the  first  of  these  objects  was  to  be  committed  to  Hanni- 
bal, who  undertook  to  prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  take  a 
principal  share  in  the  war;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  had 
sent  a  proper  person  to  concert  measures  with  his  party  at 

*  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  14. 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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Carthage;  but  the  intrigue  being  discovered,  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, in  order  to  exculpate  themselves,  gave  that  account  by 
which  the  intention  was  known  at  Rome, 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the  Romaa 
commissioners  were  set  out  for  Asia,  and,  according  to  their 
instructions,  passed  through  Pergarous,  to  consult  with  Eu- 
menes,  the  sovereign  of  that  district,  who,  having  reason  to 
dread  the  power  of  Antiochus,  employed  all  his  credit  to  en- 
gage the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince.  They  had  an 
audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at  Apamea,  and  a  conference 
afterwards,  on  the  object  of  their  commission,  with  a  principal 
officer  of  his  court  at  Ephesus.  This  minister  made  no  scru- 
ple to  charge  the  Romans  with  the  real  designs  of  ambition, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  disguise,  under  the  pretence  of 
prociu-ing  the  liberties  of  Greece.  "  Yolir  conduct,"  he  said, 
**  where  you  are  in  cdhdition  to  act  without  disguise,  is  a 
^^  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention  than  any  professions 
^^  you  may  think  proper  to  make  in  Greece  or  in  Asia,  where, 
*'^  by  assuming  a  popular  character,  you  have  so  many  parties 
**'  to  reconcile  to  your  interest.  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of 
^^  Naples,  and  of  Rhegium,  Greeks,  as  well  as  those  of  Lamp* 
'^  sacus  and  Smyrna?  You  are  extremely  desirous  to  set  the 
'^  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  and  Phi- 
"  lip,  but  have  no  remorse  in  subjecting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities,  whose  interest  was  in  question, 
were  present  at  these  conferences,  and  each  pleaded  the  cause 
of  his  respective  country;  but  without  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  convincing  the  parties  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not 
long  be  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
received  from  Carthage,  while  their  deputies  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  Asia,  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  hostilities; 
and,  upon  the  report  of  what  had  passed  at  the  late  conference, 
still  continued  to  augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Under  pretence  of  repressing  the  violences  committed  by 
Nabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Greece,  and  stationed  a 
second  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  in  order  to  sup- 
port  the  operations  of  the  first. 
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The  Romans  had  reason  to  consider  the  iEtolians  as  ene- 
inies,  and  even  to  distrust  the  intentions  of  many  of  the  repub-  * 
lies  lately  restored  to  their  liberty;  who  began  to  surmise, 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  being  relieved  from  the  dominion 
of  Philip,  they  were  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difEculdes  which,  from  these  surmises, 
might  arise,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  the  Roman  senate 
sent  a  fresh  commission  into  that  country,  requiring  those 
who  were  named  in  it  to  act  under  the  direction  of  Flami- 
nius,  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece.  These  commissioners  found 
the  principal  cities  of  that  country  variously  affected.  A  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  states  being  called  to  receive  them  at 
Demetrias,  they  were,  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  this 
meeting,  reproached  with  a  design,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  Greeks  to  their  freedom,  of  detaching  them  from  every 
power  that  was  fit  to  protect  them ;  and  they  were  likewise 
reproached  with  a  design  of  establishing  thetr  own  tyranny, 
under  presence  of  opposing  that  of  every  other  state. 

This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a  power 
which  the  majority  of  those  who  were  present  affected  to 
revere,  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the  council,-  and  the  persons 
who  had  thus  ventured  to  insult  the:  majesty  of  Rome,  being 
threataied  with  violence,  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  De- 
metrias, and  to  take  refuge  in  iEtolia.  The  remaining  depu- 
ties of  Greece  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners, and  made  humble  intreaties  that  they  would  not  impute 
to  so  many  different  nations,  what  was  no  more  than  the  frenzy 
of  a  few  individuals. 

The  iEtolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to  pass  into 
Europe.  The  measure  was  accordingly  under  deliberation, 
in  the  couhcil  of  this  prince.  Hannibal  warmly  recommended 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  as  the  most  effectual  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  Romans.  "  At  home,"  he  said,  "  their  force  is 
"  still  composed  of  disjointed  materials,  which  will  break  into 
"  pieces  when  assailed  by  the  immediate  touch  of  an  enemy; 
*^  and  the  most  effectual  power  that  can  be  raised  up  against 
^  them  is  that  whi^  may  be  formed  from  the  ruins  of  their 
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*^  own  empire.  But  if  you  allow  diem  to  remain  in  quiet  pos- 
^^  session  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch  out  the  arms  of  that  country 
^^  to  a  distance  agsdnst  you,  their  resources  are  endless,  and 
*^  their  strength  irresistible."  He  made  an  offer  of  lumself 
for  this  service,  demanding  one  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand 
foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he  proposed 
to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  from  what  fiu*- 
ther  reinforcements  or  supplies  he  could  derive  from  Carthage^ 
to  effect  his  descent  upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain.  Hannibal^ 
as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory  of  every  service  in 
which  he  was  to  bear  any  part,  had  become  an  object  of  jea-' 
lousy  to  the  courtiers  of  Antiochus,  and  to  the  king  himself* 
Whatever  advice  he  gave,  being  received  with  more  aversioa 
than  respect,  only  served  to  determine  the  king  against  every 
measure  he  proposed.  "  Such  a  monarch,*'  it  was  said  by  his 
flatterers,  ^^  cannot  be  under  the  necessity  to  employ  foreign 
"  aid  or  direction: — ^his  own  force  is  suflkient  to  overcome 
''  the  Romans  in  any  part  of  the  world:— the  recovery  of 
**  Greece  must  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms: — he  himself  is  a 
**  Greek,  and  the  people  of  his  coimtry,  whenever  his  galleys 
**  appear,  will  crowd  on  the  shores  to  receive  him:— the  uEto- 
"  lians  are  already  in  arms  for  this  purpose: — Nabis  is  impa- 
*^  tientto  recover  the  possessions  of  which  he  has  been  stripped 
*'by  the  Romans: — Philip  must  eagerly  fly  to  the  standard 
*'  which  is  set  up  against  Rome,  and  embrace  every  oppor- 
"  tunity  to  revenge  the  indignities  which  have  been  lately 
"  put  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom.'** 

Elate  with  these  expectations,  Antiochus  set  sail 
*  ^*  •  for  Europe,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephants^ 
and  a  body  of  horse.  He  was  received  at  Demetrias  with 
acclamations  of  joy;  but  he  soon  after  discovered,  that  the 
invitations  he  had  received  from  the  people  of  that  country 
proceeded  from  a  desire  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  war  frt>m 
themselves  upon  him;  and,  instead  of  supporting  him  in  his 
claims  of  ambition,  were  likely  to  make  him  the  tool  of  in- 

•  Liv.  lib.  xxxY.  c.  18  &  41. 
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cendons,  equaUy  hostile  to  his  own  pretensions  as  to  those  of 
the  Romans. 

The  iEtoiions,  at  whose  instance  Antiochus  had  come  into 
Greece,  were  stiU  divided.  One  party  among  them  contended 
for  peace,  and  alleged  that  the  presence  0f  the  king  of  Syria 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  only  as  it  gave  them  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  negociate  with  greater  advantage.  Another  party 
contended  for  immediate  war;  insisting  that  force  alone  could 
obtain  any  equitable  terms  from  such  a  party  as  that  they  had 
to  contend  with. 

Flaminius  being  present  in  the  assembly  of  iEtolia,  whilst 
the  resolution  for  peace  or  war  with  the  Romans  was  under 
debate,  observed  to  the  party,  who  contended  for  war,  that, 
before  they  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they  ought  to  have 
made  their  representations  at  Rome,  and  to  have  waited  for 
an  answer  from  thence.  *^  We  shall  make  our  representations, 
^  and  demand  our  answer,"  said  a  principal  person  in  the 
assembly,  stiH  thinking  of  a  descent  upon'  Italy,  to  be  effected 
by  Hannibal,  **  perhaps,  where  we  are  least  expected— on  the 
«  banks  of  die  Tiber."* 

The  resolution  for  war  with  die  Romans  was,  accordingly,, 
taken  in  this  assembly;  and  Antiochus  was  declared  head  of 
a  confederacy,  to  be  formed  for  mutual  support,  in  the  con- 
duct of  it.  This  prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declaration 
to  the  same  effect  from  the  Achacans  and  Bceotians;  but  beings 
disappointed  in  his  application  to  those  states,  he  left  part  of 
his  forces  at  Demetrias,  and  he  himself,  as  if  he  had  come  to 
act  merely  on  the  defensive,  having  negociated  his  admission 
at  Chalcis,  on  the  straits  of  Eubcea,  retired  behind  the  £uri«^ 
pus,  and  established  his  court  at  that  place,  for  tAe  winter. 

Meantime  the  Romans  prepared  themselves  as  for  a  strug- 
gle of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  of  long  duration.f  They 
considered  the  abilities  of  Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the 
forces  of  Asia,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  first 
object  was  to  guard  Italy  and  their  other  possessions.  An 
army  of  observation  was,  for  this  purpose,  stationed  at  Taren- 

*  Liv.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  33.  t  Appian.  Syrac%,  p.  95. 
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tain.  A  numerous  fleet  was  ordered  to  protect  the  coast. 
The  praetors  and  other  officers  of  state,  with  proper  forces 
under  their  command,  had  charge  of  the  difierent  districts  of 
Italy,  that  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
being  disaffected  to  the  commonwealth.  The  instructions 
given  to  these  officers  were,  to  observe  what  was  passing  in 
the  several  quarters  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid 
every  occasion  of  animosity  or  tumult  that  might  open  a  way 
for  the  admission  of  an  enemy,  or  shew  an  invader  where  he 
might  expect  co-operation  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  should 
direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own  security, 
they  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which  was  to  act  offensively, 
and  remove  the  scene  of  the  war  to  a  distance.  Bsebius,  a 
prsetor  of  the  preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Nabis,  who  had  renewed  the  war  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
had  already  passed  into  Epirus,  with  a  considerable  force. 
Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  present  year,  to 
whose  lot  this  province  had  fallen,  was  understood  to  have  in 
charge  the  further  preparations  that  were  making  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece,  and  hastened  the  assembling  of  an  army  and 
fleet,  sufficient  to  prevent  or  disconcert  the  measures  of  the 
parties  that  were  supposed  to  be  forming  in  that  country, 
against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  from  Sardinia,  and 
double  tithes  from  Sicily,  to  supply  the  army  in  Epirus.  Com- 
missaries likewise  were  sent  to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in 
order  to  purchase  supplies  from  thence.  And  with  such  a 
sense  of  its  importance  did  the  Romans  enter  on  this  war,  that 
the  consul  Cornelius  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  all  senators, 
and  nlV.those  ijfho  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate, 
to  absent  themselves  from  Rome  above  one  day  at  a  time ; 
and  requiring  that  no  more  than  five  senators  should,  on  the 
tame  day,  be  absent  from  the  city. 

Meantime  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
dispute,  which  arose  wi«h  eight  of  the  maritime  colonies  or 
sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right  of  exemption  from  the 
present  service.     But  their  plea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  tri- 
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buneS)  and  a  reference  from  them  to  the  senate,  was  over- 
rukcL 

Antiochus  passed  the  winter  at  Chalcis,  in  a  manner  too 
common  with  princes  of  a  mean  capacity,  who  put  every  matter 
of  personal  caprice  onthe  same  foot  with  afiiatirs  of  state*  Being 
enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beauty,  he  employed  the  attention  of 
his  court  on  feasts  and  processions,  devised  for  her  entertain- 
ment, and  to  enhance  his  pleasures.  His  reputation  accord* 
ingly  declined,  and  his  forces  made  no  progress,  either  in 
numbers  or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  lost  some  time  in  forming  confederacies 
with  petty  states,  which  are  ever  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
claring themselves  for  the  prevailing  power,  and  who  change 
their  side  with  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Having  traversed 
the  country  from  Bosotia  to  Acamania,  negociating  treaties 
with  such  allies  as  these,  he  had  passed  into  Thessaly,  and 
had  besieged  Larissa,  when  the  Roman  prstor  began  to  ad- 
vance from  Epirus. 

After  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken  the  field,  and 
the  armies  of  Rome  ^nd  of  Syria  were  about  to  decide  the 
superiority  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed 
to  remain  in  suspense,  having  yet  made  no  open  declaration 
to  which  side  he  inclined.  He  had  smarted  under  the  arms 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  those  of  Antiochus. 

The  princes,  who  divided  the  Macedonian  empire,  were 
not  only  rivals  in  power;  they  were  in  some  degree  mutual 
pretenders  to  the  thrones  which  they  severally  occupied. 
Philip,  probably,  considering  Antiochus,  in  this  quality,  as 
the  principal  object  of  his  jealousy,  took  his  resolution  to  de- 
clare for  the  Romans ;  and  having,  accordingly,  joined  the 
praetor  on  the  confines  of  Thessaly,  their  vanguard  advanced 
to  observe  the  position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  junction  of  these  forces,  thought 
proper  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward seemed  to  have  dropped  all  his  sanguine  expectations 
of  conquest  in  Europe,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  defensive; 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  in  Epirus,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  Thessaly,  this  king  took  his  post  at  the 
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straits  of  Thcrmopylse,  intendfaigmerely  to  shut  up  this  passage 
into  Greece :  but  being  dislodged  from  thence,  his  army  was 
routsd,  the  greater  part  of  it  perished  in  the  flight,  and  he 
himself,  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  men,  escaped  t» 
Chalcis,  his  former  retreat  in  Eubcea,  from  whence  he  aooa 
after  set  sail  for  Asia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  £tolians  alone  remained 
in  the  predicament  of  open  enemies  to  the  Romans*  They 
were  yet  extremely  irresolute  and  distracted  in  dieir  councils* 
After  having  brought  the  king  of  S3a'iainto  Europe,  they  had 
not  supported  him  with  a  sufficient  force;  and  now,  upon  his 
departure,  being  sensible  of  their  danger  from  a  powerful 
enemy,  whom  they  had  greatly  provoked,  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  return ;  representing  how  much  he  was 
concerned  to  furnish  the  arrogant  councils  of  Rome  with  a 
sufficient  occupation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their  forces  from 
passing  into  Asia.  Those  states,  at  the  same  time,  in  case 
their  representations  in  Asia  should  fail  of  success,  made 
offers  of  pacification  and  of  submission  to  the  Romans;  but 
here  they  were  received  in  a  manner  which  gave  them  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate  the  offence  they  had  giv^i. 
The  consul  advanced  into  their  country,  laid  siege  to  Nau- 
^actus,  and  having  reduced  that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to 
great  distress,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  only  while  they 
.-sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  to  make 
•their  peace  with  the  senate.  Such  was  the  postiure  of  affairs, 
when  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  being  elected  one  of  the 
•consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  destined  to  succeed  Acilius 
Glabrio  in  -fitolia;  and,  with  his  brother  Publius,  the  victor 
in  tlie  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act  as  second  in  command, 
had  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
Syria. 

These  leaders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  intent  on  the 
removal  of  the  war  into  Asia,  willingly  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  towns  that  had  incurred  any  suspicion  during 
the  stay  of  Antiochus  in  Europe;  and,  leaving  the  difference 
which  remained  to  be  settled  with  the  iEtolians  in  a  state  of 
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H^goUntieo,  ihey  proceeded,  without  delay,  by  the  rput^  of 
Af  flcedonU  and  Thrace,  towards  the  Hellespont* 

In  p$i8siQg  through  these  countries,  they  were  conducted 
and  iUrnisbed  with  all  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions 
tfad  carris^ges  by  the  orders  of  Philip. 

Aleantime  the  fleets  pf  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  af  the  land-forces,  were  contending  for  the  command 
of  the  se^^.  The  RoiQ^  navy  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
Rhodians,  and  even  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  to  vindicate 
tHea^selves  froin  any  blame  in  the  present  war,  had  taken 
part  with  their  rival.  This  combined  fleet,  after  various  en^ 
counters,  overcame  their  antagonists  in  a  decisive  battle, 
which  inade  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea,  and  opened  all 
t|ie  port^  of  Asi^  to  the  shipping  of  the  Romans* 

The  JMg  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sestos  and  Abydos  on  the 
Qellesppiit,  add  I^ysii^iachi^  on  the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus, 
with  an  apparent  resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage 
pf  the  Scipio^  at  all  these  different  stations:  but,  on  the  total 
defeat  of  hi«  navy,  be  either  considered  those  places  as  lost, 
or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces  separately  cut  off  in  attempting 
to  defepd  stations  so  remote,  he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from 
Lysimadiia,  Sestos  ^d  Abydos;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
the  way  fpr  his  eneniies  to  reach  him,  gave  other  signs  of  des- 
pondency, or  of  a  disposition  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his 
adverse  ^E^rtune,  D^ing  overtures  of  peace,  and  offering  to 
yield  ^ciy  point  iirhich  he  had  foriperly  disputed  in  the  war. 
la  reply  to  these  offers,  he  w^B  told,  that  he  must  do  more; 
and,  declining  the  risk,  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Boqaaas  were  ei>titLed  to  expect  from  victory.     He  therefore 
continued  to  assemble  bis  forces;  prep^u^d  to  stake  his  fortune 
OB  the  decision  of  a  battle ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
inake  himself  i^aster  of  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  Eumenes, 
he  fell  back  on  Thyatir?i  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  take 
poft  on  the  mountains  of  SypyUis,  where  he  meant  to  contend 
for  d)9  empire  of  Asia- 
la  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  had  advanced  to  the  Helles- 
pont, and  ifithout  any  resistance  passed  the  strait.     This  was 
the  first  RotnaQ  army  that  ever  set  foot  upon  Asia.  Being  met 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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soon  after  by  the  deputies  of  Antiochus,  with  those  orertures 
of  peace  which  have  been  mentioned,  they  sent  an  account  to 
Kome  of  their  arrival;  and  made  a  halt  for  some  days. 

This  passage  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  an  epoch 
of  great  renown;  and  the  messenger  who  brought  the  accounts 
of  it  was  received  with  processions  and  solemn  rites.  Suppli- 
cations and  prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  this  first 
^      descent    of  a    Roman  army  in  Asia  might  be 

U.  C.   002.  r  1  11 

prosperous  for  the  commonwealth. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Hannibal,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  being  taken  ill,  or,  what  may  be 
supposed  for  the  honour  of  his  fraternal  affection,  being  de- 
sirous not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share  in  the  glory  which, 
against  the  present  enemy,  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily  won, 
he  affected  indisposition,  and  remained  at  a  distance  from 
the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the  Roman 
army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked  him  in  the  post  he 
had  taken,  and,  in  a  decisive  victory,  dispersed  the  splendid 
forces  of  Asia,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  and 
of  horses  and  elephants,  harnessed  with  gold. 

The  king  himself  having  fled  with  a  few  attendants,  passed 
through  Sardis  in  the  night,  and  continued  his  flight  to 
Apamea  in  Pisidia-,  where  he  expected  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  pursuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia,  soon  after  opened  their 
gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king,  by  a  messenger  from 
Apamea,  again  made  haste  to  own  himself  vanquished,  and  to 
sue  for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  djsplay  a  moderation  which  they  fre- 
quently affected  in  the  midst  of  their  victories,  made  no 
addition  to  the  first  conditions  which,  prior  to  their  present 
advantage,  they  had  prescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia;  and  a 
cessation  of  arms  being  granted,  officers  from  Antiochus,  and 
from  all  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  approaching  treaty, 
repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  decision  of  the 
senate  and  people,  on  the  future  setdement  of  their  affairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  on  this  occasion  attended 
in  person,  and,  together  with  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  whicft 
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liad  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  and  faithful  service  in  the 
yirsar,  became  the  principal  gainer  in  the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  preliminary  articles 
Slready  prescribed  by  the  consul  should  be  confirmed : 

That,  according  to  these  articles,  Antiochus  should  resign 
all  his  pretensions  in  Europe;  and  that  in  Asia  he  should 
contract  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  within  the  mountains 
of  Taurus : 

That  he  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  successive  terms, 
live  thousand  talents,  to  reimburse  the  expense  of  the  war: 

To  Eumenes  four  hundred  talents,  on  the  score  of  a  debt 
-which  had  been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  should  give 
twenty  hostages,  such  as  the  Romans  should  name. 

In  the  further  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Romans  again 
appeared  to  be  solicitous  only  for  the  interest  of  their  allies, 
and  required  no  more  than  indemnification  for  themselves. 
.They  appointed  ten  commissioners  to  repair  into  Asia,  and 
there  to  determine  the  several  questions  that  might  arise  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  that  country.  In  the  mean  time 
they  published  to  all  parties  the  following  instructions,  as  the 
basis  on  which  the  commissioners  were  to  proceed : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  already  offered  to 
Antiochus  should  be  ratified : 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  evacuate,  except 
Caria  and  Lycia,  should  be  assigned  to  Eumenes: 

That  the  provinces,  tl^us  excepted,  being  bounded  by 
the  Meander  on  the  east,  should  be  ceded  to  the  republic  of 
Rhodes: 

That  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been  tributary  to 
.  Eumenes  should  continue  so,  and  all  which  had  been  tributary 
to  Antiochus  should  be  set  free.* 

A  distribution  and  setdement  was  accordingly  soon  after 

completed  in  Asia  in  thes^  terms;  and  the  Romans,  while  they 

•  were  hastening  to  universal  dominion,  appeared  to  have  no 

.object  beyond  the  prosperity  of  their  allies:  they  were  merci^ 

•  Polyb.  Excerptac  Legationcs,  c.  35. 
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fill  to  the  v^quished,  and  fbnnidable  only  to  Aosc  who  [Re- 
sumed to  resist  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  their  conquests^ 
they  reserved  nothing  to  themselves  besides  the  power  of 
giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  provinces ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  reserved  nothing  but  the  power  of  seizing  the  whole  at  a 
proper  time,  and,  for  the  present,  assumed  no  more  than  the 
supreme  ascendant  over  all  the  conquered  provinces  that  were 
given  away,  and  over  those  states  or  princes  to  whom  Aey 
Were  given. 

The  iEtolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in  Greece  who 
pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or  theiV  possesstona,  by  any 
other  tenure  than  that  of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Asia,  these  oomfede- 
rates  made  efforts  to  recover  their  own  losses,  as  well  as  to 
preser\^e  the  city  of  Ambracia,  dien  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  upon  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,the  Ambraciots  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  the  iEtolians  sued  for  peace* 

Ambracia  had  been  the  capital  of  Pjirhus,  and  now  iur- 
nished  the  captor  with  a  plentiful  spoil  of  statues,  pictures, 
and  other  ornaments  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Hie  iCtditos, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Athenians,  were  allowed  to  hope  for 
peace  on  the  following  terms:* 

That  they  should  not  allow  to  pass  through  their  country, 
the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans: 

That  they  should  consider  the  allies  of  Rome  as  their  allies, 
and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  enemies : 

That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  in  silver,  according  to  the  standard  of  Athens;  and  of 
three  hundred  talents  more,  at  separate  instalments,  widifai 
six  years: 

That  if  they  chose  to  make  these  payments  in  gold  rather 
than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be  one  of  gold  to  ten  of 
silver;  and  that  they  should  give  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  these  several  articles.f 

While  the  uEtolians  wcre^  on  these  terms,  concluding  a 
peace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon,  the  consul  ManKus,  whb 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt*  Lcgationcs,  c.  28.  t  Ibkl. 
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llftd  ^tei^eded  the  Scipios  in  Asia,  willing,  if  possible,  to  bring 
back  into  Italy,  together  with  the  victorious  legions,  to  the 
command  of  which  he  succeeded,  some  pretence  of  a  triumph 
for  himself,  led  his  army  against  the  Galatians.  These  were 
the  descendants  of  a  barbarous  horde,  which  had,  some  ages 
before,  migrated  from  the  interior  of  Europe,  visited  Italy  and 
Oreece  in  their  way,  and  stopped  on  the  Halys  in  the  lesser 
Asia^  where  they  made  a  settlement,  round  which  they  levied 
txintributions  quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  i£gean  seas^  Their  forces  had  lately  made  a  part 
in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and  they  had  not  yet  acceded  to  the 
peace  which  that  prince  had  accepted.  Upon  these  grounds, 
tile  Roman  consul  was  furnished  with  a  pretence  for  invading 
their  country:  and  the  inhabitants  being  unable  to  resist  him^ 
surrendered  at  discretion.  In  thus  extinguishing  the  remains 
of  every  hostile  combination,  the  Romans  took  care  to  satisfy 
the  worid  that  it  was  unsafe  to  take  part  agsdnst  them  in  any 
ttonfederacy ;  and  that,  while  they  themselves  never  abandoned 
an  sHy,  they  wet«  in  condition  to  compel  the  states,  with 
whom  diey  were  Jtt  war,  frequendy  to  abandon  those  by  whom 
they  had  themselves  been  supported. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Asia$ 
ill  the  result  of  which,  without  seeming  to  enlarge  their  own 
domisions,  they  had  gready  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the 
S}nrian  and  Macedonian  monarchies;  and  by  restoring,  whe- 
ther from  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to  its  independence, 
they  had  balanced  a  multitude  of  parties  agsunst  one  another,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  no  formidable  combination  was  likely 
*to  be  formed  against  themselves ;  or  if  any  one,  or  a  few  par- 
ties, should  presume  to  withstand  their  power,  many  others 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  ingratitude,  and  to  treat  any 
opposition  that  was  made  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  as  an 
unworthy  return  to  those  who  had  so  generously  espoused  the 
eause  of  mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Asia,  and  Greece,  left  the  republic  at 
leisure  to  manage  its  ordinary  quarrels  with  nations  unsiib* 
dued,  on  the  opposite  frontier.  In'the  West,  hostilities  had 
Bubsisted  without  interruption,  during  the  whole  time  that 
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the  state  was  mtent  on  its  wars  in  the  East;  and  triumphaf 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  those  opposite 
quarters. 

In  Spain  the  commanders  were,  for  the  most  part,  annu- 
ally relieved,  and  the  army  annually  recruited  from  Italy* 
But  the  variety  of  events  which  are  mentioned,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  itself,  are  sufficient  to  evince  that  no  de- 
cisive victories  had  been  obtained,  or  conquests  finally  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or  African  set- 
tlements established  for  commerce.  Of  these  the  Romans, 
either  as  having  supplanted  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  those 
settlements  belonged,  or  as  having  subdued  the  natives,  were 
still  in  possession.  But  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  were 
occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  have  been  collected 
in  townships  and  fortified  stations,  from  which  they  assembled 
to  oppose  the  Roman  armies  in  the  field,  or  in  which  they 
defended  themselves  with  obstinate  valour.  Though  often 
defeated,  they  still  renewed  the  contest.  Tiberius  Sempro* 
nius  Gracchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  about  ten  years  after  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  is  said 
to  have  received  the  submission  of  one  hundred  and  three 
towns  of  Spain.*  The  troubles  of  that  country,  were,  never- 
theless, renewed,  under  his  successors,  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  Roman  arms  with  a  repetition  of  similar  operations, 
and  a  like  variety  of  events. 

*  The  war  in  Liguria  was  nearly  of  the  same  description 
with  that  in  Spahi;  continued  still  to  occupy  a  certain  part  of 
the  Roman  force ;  and,  both  before  and  after  the  late  expedi- 
tions  to  Greece  and  Asia,  was  for  some  years  the  principal 
employment  of  both  the  consuls.  Here,  however,  the  Romans 
made  a  more  sensible  progress,  towards  an  entire  conquest^ 
than  they  made  in  Spain.  They  facilitated  their  access  to  the 
country,  by  highways  across  the  mountains  ;  they  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  ordinary 
distresses  of  war;  'nnd,'4ifter  Ithe  experience  of  many  pretended 
submissions  and  repeated  revolts  of  that  people,  who  seemed 

*  Liv.  lib.  x\.  c.  50.  ct  passim. 
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to  derive  the  ferocity  of  their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
their  possessions,  from  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature  of 
their  country,  it  was  determined  to  transplant  the  natives  to 
some  of  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  lands, 
being  waste  from  the  effect  of  former  wars,  were  still  unoc- 
cupied, and  at  the  disposal  of  die  republic.^ 

•Uv.Ub.xl.c.38. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


State  ofJtalyi'^Character  of  the  Roman  Policy. — Death  (fScipio  and 
of  Hannibal.^^Indulffence  of  the  Romana  to  the  King  of  Macedonia, 
"^Comftlaintt  against  PhiUft,'^Succe99ion  ofPeraetUy  and  Origin 
of  the  JVar, — Miction  on  the  Pcneus^-^Overturea  qf  Peace. "^Pro* 
grcM  of  the  War. — Defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pidna^  by  Paulus  JEmi^ 
Uus.-^His  Flight  and  Cafitivity.-^-^Settlement  (^Macedonia  and  Ilit/" 
ricum. — Manners  of  the  Romans. 

BY  the  methods  above  related,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
extend  their  dominion  over  all  the  districts  around  them,  and 
either  brought  to  their  own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several 
nations  who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  transalpine  Gauls,  still 
having  their  views  directed  to  the  southward  of  the  moun- 
tains, made  some  attempts  at  migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of 
which  they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia.  The 
Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  these  strangers  to  be 
dislodged,  and  reconducted  across  the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  design  of  securing  die 
frontier  on  that  side  by  a  colony;  and  for  this  purpose  a  body 
of  Latins  was  accordingly  sent  to  Aquileia,  a  setdement 
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which  aenrly  completed  the  Roman  estabUsbioenta  within  the 
Alps*  The  country  was  now>  in  a  great  measure^  occupied 
by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  extraction,  who^  depending 
on  Rome  for  protection,  served,  wherever  they  were  settled^ 
to  carry  the  deepest  impressions  of  her  authGffity,  and  tip  keep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  goyemment* 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this  period,  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  orderly  and  wise  beyond  that  of  any  other 
time.  The  distinction  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian  was  be- 
come altogether  nominal.  The  descendants  of  those  who  had 
filled  the  higher  offices  of  state,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian^ 
composed  an  order  of  nobles,  of  whom  individuals,  by  way  of 
a  tide  or  distinction,  were  named  with  the  addidon  of  father 
and  grandfather,  if  so  many  of  the  race  had  been  vested  with 
public  honours.  And  as  the  plebeians  were  not  debarred 
from  the  highest  preferments,  they  were  continually  opening 
the  way  of  their  families  to  this  rank  of  nobility.  **  Thus  I,'' 
said  Decius  Mus,  while  he  pleaded  to  have  the  priesthood,^ 
joined  to  the  other  honotirs  which  the  different  orders  of  the 
people  enjoyed  in  common,  "  can  cite  my  father  in  the  rank  of 
^^  consul;  and  my  son  can  cite  both  his  grandfather  and  me."i' 
The  plebeians  were  entitled  by  law  to  claim  one  of  the  con- 
sul's seats,  and  frequendy  occupied  both. 

The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  general,  were  pre- 
served in  part  by  the  s^utary  effects  of  adversit)',  and  by  the 
integrity  and  strict  exercise  of  the  censorial  power.  The , 
wisest  and  the  most  respected  of  the  citizens,  from  every  con? 
dition,  were  raised  into  office;  and  the  assemblies,  whejiier  of 
the  senate,  or  the  people,  with  an  uncommon  superiority  to 
envy,  or  jealousy,  for  the  most  part  suffered  themselves  to  he 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  able  and  virtuous  men.  It 
is  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for  that  splendour  with 
which  the  affairs  of  this  republic,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war  to  that  of  the  last  struggle  with  Macedonia  vA 

•Vid.chap.S.  tLiv.Ub.x.  c.  8. 
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Caitlmge,  iboug^  committed  to  hands  that  irere  continnaUy 
changing,  were,  nevertheless,  umformly  and  aUy  conducted* 

About  this  time,  and  nearly  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
died  two  eminent  men,  Hannibal  and  his  rival  Publlus  Sci« 
pio,  both  under  $ome  cloud  of  ingratitude  from  the  oountriea 
they  had  so  signally  served* 

Hannibal  alone,  it  seenis,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  nations, 
had  been  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  widi 
Antiochus;  and  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans^ 
in  terms  of  that  treaty,  had  retired  first  into  Crete,  and  after- 
wards  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bitfaynia,  whither  he 
was  still  pursued  by  the  enmity  of  Rome^  Knowing  that  an 
embassy  was  come  to  demand  him,  and  observing  that  the 
avenues  to  his  dwelling  were  beset,  he  took  poison,  and  died* 
^  Scipio  having  been  invidiously  accused,  after  his  return 
from  Asia,  of  having  secreted  part  of  the  treasure  taken  from 
Antiochus,  and  bearing  too  high  a  spirit  even  to  vindicate 
himself  from  such  a  calumny,  called  upon  the  people  who 
were  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  go  with  him  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  that,  day  being  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at 
Zama,  and  to  oifer  thanks  to  the  god  for  that  [signal  event. 
The  audience  accordingly  broke  up,  and  he  was  attended  to 
the  temple*  But  the  same  charge  being  again  repeated,  he 
called  for  the  record  which  bore  all  the  sums  received  from 
Antiochus,  and,  while  the  people  expected  to  hear  his  de&nce, 
tore  the  scroll  in  their  presence;  and  taking  benefit  of  the  Va* 
lerian  law,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  a  village  near  Cumae, 
where  he  died  in  a  species  of  exile*  The  inscription  on  his 
Homb  is  said  to  have  borne  an  allusion  to  this  species  of  quar* 
rel  with  his  country;  and  a  word  of  this  inscription,  found 
on  the  fragment  of  a  stone  broke  off  from  his  monument,  has 
given  its  modem  name  to  the  supposed  place  of  his  retirement 
and  death*^ 

*  Ligrata  pmria,  non  hoMU  otta,  vt  the  woids  said  by  Valerius  Maxnniis 
(i2>  V.  c.  3.)  to  have  been  by  hia  own  order  inscribed  on  his  tomb  i  and  the  word 
patria^  found  on  the  fraginent  of  a  stone,  has  given  hs  name  to  the  place  which 
is  caQed  Torre  de  Patria.  But  we  mast  be  allowed  to  regret,  that  the  memory 
of  Scipio  should  be  marked  with  to  peevish  a  strain.  Hannibal  had  been  move 
VOL.    I.  Dd 
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The  Romans  had  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  part 
which  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  late  war  with  Antiochus, 
that  they  released  his  son  Demetrius,  then  at  Rome,  an  hos* 
tage  for  payment  of  the  father's  tribute,  of  which  they  like- 
wise remitted  a  part.  They  even  connived  at  his  recovering 
some  of  the  former  possessions  of  his  crown,  and  made  no  in- 
quiry into  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  which  he  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  establishment  prescribed  by  the  last  treaty*  They 
continued  in  this  disposition  during  four  years^  after  the  late 
peace  with  the  king  of  Syria;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  improvement  of  its  reve- 
nue, and  the  increase  of  its  people,  in  a  great  measure  to  re- 
cover its  former  consideration  and  strength* 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  however,  did  not  fail 
to  excite  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who,  holding 
independent  possessions  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  exposed 
to  be  the  first  victims  of  this  reviving  power,  if  left  unsup- 
ported to  contend  widi  it;  and  representations,  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  on  this  subject,  were  accordingly 
made  at  Rome,  from  Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
from  all  the  petty  princes  and  small  communities  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia. 

On  receiving  these  admonitions,  the  senate,  in  their  usual 
form,  sent  to  the  country,  from  whence  they  were  alarmed,  a 
select  number  of  their  members,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  real 
state  of  aflfsurs.  Before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear,  as  a  private  party,  first  at 
Tempe,  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  Thessalians,  and  after- 
wards  at  Thessalonica,  to  answer  that  of  Eumenes.     After  a 

ungenerously  used  by  his  country  v  but  report,  u  least,  in  bciAg  nkat  of  hh  com 
plaints,  is  more  favourable  to  bis  memory.  It  is  the  part  of  such  men  to  do  what 
others  cannot  perform,  and  that  of  the  vulgar  and  malicious  to  detract  from  their 
merits.  Monsieur  A.  Evremond  has  been  pleased  to  observe,  that  Scipio  was  the 
first  among  the  Romans  who  possessed  the  amiable  virtues  of  a  great  man.  He 
should  have  said,  perhaps,  whose  character  bore  the  stamp  of  personal  elevation 
and  honour.  Other  Romans  were  proud  of  theur  country ;  but  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  Roman  who  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  his  country  should  be 
proud  of  him,  and  who  accordingly  bore  the  freedom  of  being  queationed  as  » 
diminal  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  impatience  and  disdain. 
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^cuasion,  suflkiaitly  humbling  to  a  sovereign^  this  monarch 
received  sentence,  by  which  he  was  required  to  evacuate  all 
the  places  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  his 
kingdom*  This  award  he  received  with  indignation,  which 
he  could  not  suppress,  and  which  rendered  him  from  thence. 
forward  an  object  of  continual  attention  and  of  jealousy  to  the 
Romans. 

A  second  commission  was  granted  to  see  the  sentence  of 
the  first  carried  into  execution;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  pub- 
licly known  that  the  Romans  were  willing  to  receive  complaints 
against  Philip,  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  person  who 
incurred  his  displeasure,  ambassadors  from  the  princes  of  Asia, 
and  persons  of  every  condition,  from  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  from  all  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia, 
resorted  to  Rome  with  complaints  against  the  king;  some  of  a 
private,  and  others  of  a  public,  nature.  The  city  was  crowd- 
ed with  strangers,  and  the  senate  was  occupied  firom  morning 
to  nig^  in  hearing  the  representations  that  were  made  by  their 
allies  on  the  subject  of  the  usurpations  and  oppressions  they 
had  suffered  from  this  devoted  prince. 

Philip,  to  avert  the  storm,  had  sent  his  younger  son,  De« 
metrius,  to  answer  the  several  charges  which  were  expected  to 
be  brought  against  him;  and,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  resolution 
of  the  senate  to  accommodate  matters  on  an  amicable  footing. 
This  resolution  was  ostensibly  grounded  on  a  pretence  of  the 
favour  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Demetrius,  who  had  so  long 
resided  as  an  hosuge  in  their  city*  "  The  king  will  please  to 
"  know,"  they  said,  "  that  he  has  done  one  thing  extremely 
**  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cause  to  an  advo» 
**  cate  so  well  established  in  their  esteem  and  regard.''* 

This  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respecting  Demetrius, 
together  with  dangerous  suggestions  perhaps  from  persons 
inclined  to  mislead  him,  possibly  inspired  the  young  man  with 
thoughts,  and  certainly  rendered  him  suspected  of  designs, 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  Perseus,  his  elder  brother.  This 
prince,  accordingly,  took  the  alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  excite 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  46.-— Liv.  Hb.  zxxix.  46--47. 
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the  suspicions  already  (bltned  iti  the  breast  of  thft  fkther,  mi'* 
til  he  prevailed  at  last  iti  securing  his  own  dUccessiofi  bf  the 
death  of  his  younger  brother.* 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  murder  of  one  son  to  gratify 
Ae  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived  about  three  year*  after  tins 
action,  suffering  part  of  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  it,  in 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  son  that 
survived;  and  died  in  the  greatest  sc^citnde  for  the  fate  of 
his  kingdom. 

Perseus,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  riie  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, gave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier  reign  than  that  of 
his  predecessor  had  been.  He  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Romans:  and,  during  a  few  years  after  his  ac- 
cession, appeared  to  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this 
people.  Although  he  had  adopted  the  measures  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  endeavoured,  by  attention  to  his  revenue,  his  army, 
and  his  magazines,  and  by  forming  alliances  with  some  of  the 
warlike  Thracian  hordes  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  in  condition  tx>  assert 
its  independence;  yet,  he  appears  to  have  es:cited  less  jealousy 
than  his  father  had  done  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours.  The 
jH'ogross  which  he  made  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
even  of  the  Romans;  until,  at  last  awakeited  by  the  report  of 
a  secret  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  they  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions. 

By  the  deputies  employed  in  this  service,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained intelligence,  that  Perseus  had  made  advances  to  the 
Achs&ans  as  well  as  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  other  states ; 
and  was  likely  to  form  a  powerful  party  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  public  councils 
at  Rome  seemed  to  have  taken  a  resolution  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  objector  causeof  their  jealousy,  by  suppressing  entirely 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  In  dteir  way  to  the  execution  of 
this  design,  they  renewed  their  attention  to  the  state  of  parties 
in  Greece,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  differences 

•Liv.lib.  xl.  C.24. 
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Aat  BEkight  incline  uttj  of  those  repubCcs  to  oppose  thenu 
Tbrf  encouraged  Eumenes  the  kmg  of  Pergamus,  who  after* 
Mraitb  appears  to  have  repented  ot  the  part* which  he  took  m 
this  matter,  to  state  his  complaints.  TTkey  brought  him  to 
Rome  in  person,  and  cited  him  before  the  senate,  to  pve  a 
complete  detail  of  the  circumstances  that  were  alarming  in  the 
policy  of  his  neighbour*  This  prince  having  been  thus  brought 
forward  as  a  formal  accuser  of  Perseus,  and  being  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  devotioas  at  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded  by  a  party,  who  meant 
to  assassinate  him;  and  this  design,  with  some  other  acts  of 
violence,  being  imputed  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  served  as 
a  pretence  for  the  war  which  followed. 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  granted  two  separate  com* 
missions ;  die  one  of  a  deputation  to  visit  Macedonia,  and  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  king;  the  other  of  an  embassy  into 
Egypt,  to  confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  hearing 
of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  assassinate  Eumenes, 
they  directed  one  oi  the  pnetors,  Caius  Sicinius,  with  a  proper 
force,  to  pass  into  Epirus;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  access 
Into  that  country,  to  take  possession  of  Apollonia,  and  other 
towns  on  the  coast.  But  a  misunderstanding  then  subsisting 
between  the  two  consuls,  and  other  principal  men  of  the  senate, 
eaused  some  obstruction  to  the  further  immediate  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
with  eacpostulations  on  the  subject,  and  with  offers,  by  every 
reasonable  concession  that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  re- 
quire, to  avert  the  storm  with  wliich  he  was  threatened.  But 
the  Romans,  affecting  resentment  of  the  injufies  they  pre* 
tended  to  have  received,  ordered  his  ambassadors,  without 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy;  and  gave  intimation^  that,  if,  for 
the  future,  he  should  have  any  proposal  to  make,  he  might 
address  himsetf  to  the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Epirus.  , 

The  interview,  which  soon  after  took  place  with  the  Ro- 
man  commissioners,  terminated  with  the  most  evident  signs 
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of  hostility  on  both  sides*^  The  king,  on  his  own  part^  having 
taken  minutes  of  what  passed  at  their  conference,  sent  copies 
to  all  the  neighbouring  states,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself 
from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war^  and  as  the  event  af- 
terwards shewed  how  much  it  was  the  interest  of  every  nation 
to  support  him,  he  being  the  only  power  that  could  furnish 
protection  against  the  usuipations  they  had  so  much  reason 
to  dread;  so  numbers,  already  moved  by  this  apprehension^ 
were  inclined  .to  favour  his  cause.  The  Rhodians,  then  a 
formidable  naval  power,  though  restrained  by  fear  from  an 
open  breach  with  the  Romans,  yet  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  disposition.  Eumenes,  likewise,  though  made  a  princi- 
pal instrument  in  fomenting  the  present  quarrel,  soon  became 
averse  to  its  consequences.  The  Bcsotians  and  Epirota,  as 
well  as  the  Illyrians,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Macedonia^f 
These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as  additional 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king;  and  his  endeavours  to 
vindicate  the  part  he  had  acted  were  considered  as  attempts 
to  form  a  hostile  confederacy  against  the  republic. 

Some  ships,  with  land  forces,  were  accordingly  assembled, 
and  directed  towards  Epirus;  and  ^  declaration  of  war  was 
issued,  in  the  usual  form  of  an  act  or  resolution  of  the  Ro» 
man  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twei&^-five  years^ 
borne  a  principal  part  among  the  nations  who  surrounded  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  ascendaiU  they  had  gained,  in  all 
their  wars  or  treaties,  had  made  them  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  Macedonians,  however,  as  the  latest  con- 
querors of  the  world,  still  retained  a  very  high  reputation  for 
military  skill  and  valour.  The  events  of  the  late  war  rather 
surprised  mankind  than  convinced  them  of  any  decided  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  The  novelty  of  a  new 
enemy,  the  mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  king,  might  have 
accounted  for  his  ill  success.  The  kingdom  had  now  been 
above  twenty  years  exempted  from  any  signal  calamity,  had 

*  Liv.  lib.  Uii.  c  25.  f  Polyb.  Excerpts  Legationes,  c.  64—67. 
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re-established  its  armies,  and  filled  its  magazines  and  its  cof- 
fers. The  military  establishment  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men  ;  the  greater  part  formed  and  disciplined  upon  the  plan 
of  the  phalanx,  and  supported  with  numerous  troops  of  irre- 
gulars from  the  warlike  cantons  of  Thrace.  The  king  him- 
self, in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  sensible  that  the  storm  could 
not  be  diverted,  affected  rather  to  desire  than  to  decline  the 
contest;  and,  under  all  these  circumstances,  nations,  seemingly 
least  interested  in  the  consequences,  were  intent  on  the  scene 
that  was  about  to  be  opened  before  them* 

Eumenes,  still  supposed  to  be  incited  by  recent  provoca- 
tions, as  well  as  inveterate  animosity  to  Perseus,  prepared  to 
fulfil  his  professions  in  behalf  of  the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,the  king  of  Cappadocia,  having  recently  formed 
an  alliance  by< marriage  with  the  family  of  Perseus,  though 
otherwise  inclined  by  his  political  interest  to  counteract  the 
Macedonian  power,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptolemy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the  throne  of  Eg5rpt, 
was  a  minor.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Seleucus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having 
been  some  time  an  hostage  at  Rome,  affected  in  his  own  court 
the  manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue;  but  was  chiefly  intent 
on  his  pretensions  to  Coelo-Syria,  which  he  hoped  to  make  good 
under  favour  of  the  approaching  conjuncture  formed  by  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Greece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  while  they 

'  severally  preferred  their  complaints  against  each  other  before 

the  senate  of  Rome,  vied  likewise  in  their  professions  of  zeal 

for  the  Roman  republic,  and  in  their  offers  of  supply  of  men, 

horses,  provisions,  or  ships. 

Gentius,  the  king  of  IlljTicum,  had  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  the  Romans;  but  remained  undetermined  what  part  he 
should  tske* 

Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  for  Perseus. 
The  people  of  Greece,  in  their  several  republics,  were  divided 
among  themselves.  The  democratic  and  arlstocratical  parties 
took  opposite  sides.   The  first,  being  willing  to  exterminate  the 
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nobles,  by  any  means,  generally  favoured  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia. I'he  others  were  either  inclined  to  the  Romans,  or  wished 
to  balance  the  rival  powers,  so  as  to  have  for  the  future,  in 
die  protection  of  the  one,  some  security  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  othei".* 

The  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  sending  into 
Epirus  a  force  so  small,  which  the  king  of  Macedonia  might  have 
cut  off,  before  it  could  be  properly  supported  from  Italy ;  but 
thair  commissioners,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  address  to 
amuse  the  king  with  a  negotiation,  and  to  divert  him,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  from  any  attempt  on  Apollonia,  or 
on  any  other  station  at  which  this  division  of  their  forces  was 
lodged. 

In  the  following  summer,  about  seven  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  the  project 
which  had  been  formed  at  Rome  for  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom,  being  committed  to  the  consul  Licinius,  this  officer 
with  his  levies  followed  the  troops  which  had  been  transported 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and  while  the  fleet  of  the  Romans, 
with  that  of  their  allies,  assembled  in  the  straits  of  Eubisa, 
the  armies  on  both  sides  began  their  operadons.  The  Mace- 
donians encamped  at  Sycurium,  on  the  declivity  of  Mount 
Ossa.  The  Roman  consul  penetrated  into  Thesaaly;  and, 
having  passed  the  river  Penaeus,  took  post  at  Scea,  twelve 
miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Attains,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  with  four  thousand 
men,  and  by  smaller  bodies  collected  from  different  states  of 
Greece. 

Perseus  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom  of  Pherae, 
from  which  the  Romans  drew  the  greatest  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence; and  an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  whole  cavaliy 
and  light  infantry  of  both  armies  being  engaged,  the  Romans 
were  defeated;  and  the  consul,  no  longer  able  to  support  his 
foraging  parties  on  that  side  of  the  Peneus  against  a  superior 
enemy,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  repassed  the  river. 

Although  this  victory  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  hopes 

•Liv.Iib.xUi.c.29,  30. 
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of  the  king,  it  was  by  him  wisely  considered  as  a  fit  opportu- 
nity to  renew  the  overtures  of  peace;  and,  in  order  to  bring 
on  a  negotiation,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  conditions  which, 
under  the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats,  had  been  offered 
by  his  father,  should  be  made  the  preliminaries  of  the  present 
treaty. 

It  appeared  to  Perseus,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  con- 
sulted, that,  in  the  sequel  of  a  victory,  this  would  appear  an 
act  of  moderation,  not  of  fear:  that  all  neutral  powers,  who 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  decided  superiority  on  either 
«ide,  would  favour  the  person  who  should  propose  to  have 
peace  re-established  on  moderate  terms ;  and  that  the  Romans, 
being  induced  to  terminate  the  war  under  the  effects  of  a 
defeat,  would  from  thenceforward  respect  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  or  be  cautious  how  they  disturbed  its  tranquil- 
lity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity^  was  perceived,  and 
wisely  laid  hold  of,  by  the  councils  of  Perseus,  it  by  no  means 
escaped  the  Roman  council  of  war,  which  was  assembled  to 
receive  the  proposals  of  the  king.  i 

The  Romans,  whether  from  national  spirit  or  policy,  at 
all  times  declined  entering  on  negotiations  or  treaties  in  con- 
sequence of  defeats.  They  spumed  the  advances  of  a  victo- 
rious enemy,  while  they  received  those  of  the  vanquished  with 
condescension  and  mildness.  They  accordingly,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  treated  the  concessions  of  Perseus  with  disdain, 
haughtily  answering,  that  he  must  submit  at  discretion.* 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  at  Perseus  with  ex- 
treme surprise.  But  it  produced  still  further  concessions ; 
and,  instead  of  resentment  from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his 
message,  with  an  offer  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  beei\ 
paid  by  his  father.f 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  having  passed  in  the  ope- 
rations of  foraging  parties,  without  any  considerable  action, 
the  Romans  retired  for  the  winter  into  Boeotia.    On  this  coast, 

*  In  adverus  vultum  secundx  fortunx  gerere,  moderari  animo«  in  aecundU. 
Liv.  lib.  xliii.  c.  62. 

t  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  €9. 
VOL*  I.  E  e 
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the  fleet,  not  haying  met  with  an  enemy  at  sea,  had  made  re^ 
peated  descents  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who  had  declared 
for  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  consul  took  possession  of 
his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  In  this,  with  the  progress  that  was  made  by  the  arm j 
employed  on  the  side  of  lUyricum  in  detaching  that  nation 
from  Perseus,  consisted  the  service  of  the  first  campaign* 

Licinius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term,  was  relieved 
by  his  successor  in  office,  A.  Hostilius  Marcius.  This  coni- 
mander,  being  defeated  and  baffled  in  some  attempts  he  made 
to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appears  to  have 
made  a  campaign  still  less  fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessor; 
and  the  senate,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  having  recalled 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  preside  at  the  annual  elections, 
sent  a  deputation  in  his  absence  to  visit  the  army,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  miscarriages,  and  the  slowness 
of  their  progress* 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced  disappomt- 
ments  in  the  beginning  of  other  wars,  particularly  in  their  first 
encounters  with  Pyrrhus  and  with  Hannibal,  and  had  reason 
.  to  expect  a  similar  eiFect,  entering  on  the  present  contest, 
appear  to  have  been  gready  mortified  and  surprised  at  this 
unpromising  aspect  of  their  afiairs.  They  were  engaged  with 
an  enemy  renowned  for  discipline,  who  had  made  war  a  trade, 
•and  the  use  of  arms  a  profession;  while  they  themselves,  it 
appears,  for  a  considei*able  period,  both  before  and  after  the 
present  war,  even  during  the  most  rapid  progress  of  their 
arms,  had  no  military  establishment  besides  that  of  their  civil 
and  political  constitution,  no  soldiers  besides  their  citizens^ 
jmd  no  officers  but  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

If  this  establishment  had  its  advantages,*  it  may  have 
appeared,  on  particular  occasions,  likewise  to  have  had  its 
defects.  The  citizen  may  have  been  too  much  a  master  in 
his  civil  capacity,  to  subject  himself  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a 
soldier;  and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  of  military  officer, 
to  bear  with  the  control  of  political  regulations.  As  the 
•  Vide  chap.  iii. 
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obligation  to  serve  in  the  legions  was  general,  and  without 
exception,  many  a  citizen,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  distant 
or  unpromising  service,  would  endeavour  to  shun  his  task; 
and  the  officer  would  not  always  dare  to  enforce  a  disagree* 
able  duty  on  those  by  whom  he  himself  was  elected,  or  on 
whom  he  in  part  depended  for  further  advancement  in  the 
state. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  legions^were  augmented 
from  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot  and  two  hundred  horse, 
to  six  thousand  foot  and  three  bundled  horse  ;^  and  probably, 
to  raise  the  political  authority  of  the  consul  more  effectually 
into  that  of  a  military  commander  in  chief,  he  was  commis^^ 
moned  to  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  centurions  of  the 
army,  which  was  to  serve  under  his  orders :  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint  that  this  extension  of  the  consul's  powers  did  not,  by 
enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  army,  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  mad^,  the  people  resumed  their  right  of  election 
in  the  appointment  even  of  inferior  officers. 

The  deputies,  now  sent  into  Macedonia  by  the  senate, 
reported,  that  the  legions  employed  in  that  country  were 
extremely  incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  lower  officers  and 
private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  their  lead* 
ers,  suffered  to  absent  themselves  from  their  coiours.f  This 
abuse  we  may  apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  service 
that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who  had  the  choice  of 
their  own  commanders ;  and,  firom  speculative  ideas  on  the 
subject,  if  we  were  not  bound  to  be  governed  by  experience 
as  the  preferable  tutor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  as  an  im» 
proper  mode  of  forming  an  army,  that  very  establishment  by 
which  the  Romans  conquered  the  world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  subordination  in 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  but  die  defect  of  skill,  also,  in  the  use 
of  their  peculiar  weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  gresit 
disparity  between  raw  and  veteran  troops.  The  use  of  the 
buckler  and  sword  required  great  skill,  agility,  and  muscular 
strength;  all  of  them  the  effect  of  exercise  and  of  continual 

•  Liv.  lib.  xim.  c  1%  t  n>Jd-  c  H. 
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practice^  In  battles,  while  the  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped, 
the  weak  and  the  aukward  were  likely  to  perish;  and  every 
action  not  only  exercised  the  arms  of  those  who  survived, 
but  made  a  selection  likewise  of  the  vigorous  and  skilful,  to 
be  reserved  for  future  occasions.  Hence  the  experience  of 
the  soldier,  who  sun*ived  many  actions,  tended  to  confirm  his 
courage,  because  his  escape  was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect 
of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength;  and  upon  a  return  of  similar 
dangers,  gave  him  confidence  in  himself* 

And  hence,  probably,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much  more 
than  in  those  of  modem  Europe,  the  practised  soldier  had  a 
great  superiority  over  the  novice ;  and  citizens,  when  brou^t 
into  the  field  by  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  in  the  course  of 
every  campaign. 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  war,  though  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
Romans,  were  received  without  any  signs  of  irresolution,  or 
change  of  their  purpose.  In  the  third  year  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia devolved  on  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  who,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his  province  as  usual  by  lot*  This 
officer  had  been  employed  in  one  of  the  late  deputations  that 
were  sent  into  Greece  5  had  shown  his  ability  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  war;  and  now,  by  his  conduct 
as  a  general,  broke  through  the  line  with  which  the  king  of 
Macedonia  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  cover  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when 
he  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  supplies  of  provisions 
on  that  side  of  the  mountains,  unable,  to  pursue  any  farther, 
in  the  present  season,  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Here, 
therefore,  he  staid  only  to  deliver  his  army  to  iEmilius  Pau- 
lus,  who  had  been  named  to  succeed  him.  This  was  the  son 
of  that  Paulus,  who,  being  one  of  the  consuls,  commanding 
the  Roman  army  at  Cannae,  threw  away  his  life,  rather  than 
Burvive  the  defeat. .  The  son  was  now  turned  of  sixty;*  and, 

•  Plutarch,  in  Vita  iCmU.  p.  157.  ' 
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fajr  die  length  of  his  service,  and  the  variety  of  his  experience 
in  Liguria  and  Spain,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chances 
of  war* 

^milius  Paulus,  upon  his  election,  in  orler  that  he  might 
not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the  faults  of  his  predecessors, 
moved,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review 
the  army,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  before  he  himself 
should  enter  upon  the  command.  His  speech  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  when  about  to  depart  for  his  province,  carries 
ti  striking  allusion  to  t;he  petulant  freedom  with  which,  it 
•seems,  unsuccessful  commanders  were  censured  or  traduced, 
in  the  popular  conversations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  defiance 
with  which  he  proposed  to  silence  the  blame  that  might  after- 
wards be  attempted  against  himself.  ^^  Let  such  as  think 
"  themselves  qualified  to  advise  the  general,"  he  said,  "  now^ 
^^  accompany  me  into  Macedonia.  They  shall  have  a  passage 
'^  on  board  my  ship ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to  a  place 
^*  in  my  tent  and  at  my  table  ;  but  if  they  now  decline  this 
**  offer,  let  them  not  afterwards  pretend  to  judge  of  what  they 
^^  neither  have  seen  nor  understand.  Let  them  not,  at  a  dis* 
''  tance,  set  up  their  own  opinion  against  that  of  a  fellow- 
^^  citizen,  who  is  on  the  spot,  and  serving  the  public  to  the 
^  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  at  thd^  hazard  of  his  honours  and 
«  of  his  life.'* 

iEmilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found  the  king 
entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus,  with  his  right  and 
left  covered  by  mountains,  on  which  all  the  passes  were  se- 
cured* After  some  delay,  during  which  he  was  empk>}'ed  in 
observing  the  enemy's  position,  or  in  improving  the  discipline 
of  his  own  army,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  dispossess  the 
Macedonians  of  one  of  the  stations  which  they,  occupied  on 
the  heights,  and  with  orders  to  the  officer  who  commanded 
in  this  service,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  he  should  descend 
to  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy;  whilst  he  himself,  in  the 
mean  time,  should  make  a  feint  to  attack  them  in  front* 

The  post  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perseus  relin- 
quished his  present  position,  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aliacmon*     Here  it  became  necessary  for 
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hhn  either  to  hazard  a  batde,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  behind  him,  to  separate  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  first,  and  made  choice  of  a  plain  that 
was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  while  it  was  skirted  with  hlUs, 
on  which  his  light  troops  could  act  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Roman  consul  continued  to  press  upon  him^ 
and  was  inclined  to  seize  the  first  opportunit^r  of  deciding  the 
war.  In  this  disposition,  both  armies,  as  by  appointment, 
presented  themselves  on  the  plain  in  order  of  battle,  and 
iEmiliua  Paulus  seemed  eager  to  engage;  but,  as  he  himself 
used  to  confess,  having  never  beheld  an  appearance  ao  for- 
midable as  when  the  Macedonians  levelled  their  spears,  he 
thought  proper  to  halt.^  Though  much  disconcerted,  be 
endeavoured  to  preserve  his  countenance,  and  would  not  re* 
eede  from  his  ground.  That  he  might  encamp  his  army  where 
they  now  stood,  he  ordered  the  first  line  to  remain  undct 
«rm8,  and  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  while  those  who  were 
behind  them  began  to  intrench.  Having  in  this  manner  cast 
up  a  breast-work  of  considerable  strength,  he  retired  behind 
it;  and  under  this  cover  completed  the  fortifications  of  a  camp 
in  the  usual  form. 

In  this  position  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  attack, 
when  the  enemy  should  be  less  prepared  to  reteive  hin,  olr 
not  have  time  to  avail  themselves  so  much  of  diat  formidable 
order  which  constituted  the  strength  of  their  phalanx. 

Before  any  such  occasion  offered,  a  skirmish  took  pbce 
in  the  fields  between  the  two  armies.  A  horse  having  hnkt 
loose  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled  towards  that  of  the 
Macedonians,  was  followed  by  numbers  of  one  side,  and  met 
by  numbers  on  the  other.  These  parties  engaged,  occasioned 
a  general  alarm;  being  supported  from  their  respective  camps, 
the  conflict  became  serious,  and  both  armies  turned  out  in 
their  respective  orders  of  batde.  The  ground  was  favourable 
to  the  phalanx;  and  the  Macedonians,  Uiough  hastily  formed, 
still  possessed  against  the  Romans  the  advantage  of  diesr 
weapons,  and  of  their  formidable  column.  They  filled  up  the 

♦  Polyb.  Fragment.  voL  iii.  p.  243. 
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plaiii  in  front,  and  coutd  not  he  flanked.  They  had  only  ti> 
maintain  their  ground,  without  any  movement,  in  the  time 
of  action,  to  discompose  their  ranks,  or  hazard  being  broke 
by  any  change  of  position.  They,  accordingly,  while  they 
preserved  their  line  in  front,  withstood  with  ease  the  first 
shock  of  the  Boman  legions;  but  in  the  sequel,  being  disor* 
dered  by  the  partial  attacks  which  were  made  at  intervals  by 
the  manipuies,  or  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Roman  foot, 
they  incurred  the  specific  and  only  disadvantage  to  which  they 
vere  exposed  from  such  an  enemy*  The  parts  of  the  phalanx 
tiiat  were  attacked,  whether  they  were  pressed  in,  or  came 
forward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep  in  an  exact 
line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  attacked.  OpeamgB  were 
accordingly  made,  at  which  the  Roman  soldier,  with  his 
l>iidcler  and  short  sword,  could  enter,  and  get  within  the 
point  of  his  antagonist's  spear.  iEmilius,  observing  this  ad- 
vantage, directed  his  attack  chiefly  on  those  places  at  which 
die  front  of  the  phalanx  seemed  to  be  disjointed  or  broken; 
Mid  the  legionary  soldier,  being  mixed  with  the  ranks  of  the 
colunm,  in  this  condition  made  a  havock  whidi  soon  threw 
the  whole  into  disorder  and  general  rout.* 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were  kitted  in  the 
iield,  five  thousand  were  made  prisoners  in  their  flighty  and 
six  thousand,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion^f 

After  this  defeat  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants,  fled  to  Pella,  where  having  t^ken  up  his  children  and 
the  remains  of  his  treasure,  amounting  to  toi  thousand  talents, 
or  about  two  miQiens  sterling,^  he  continued  his  flight  to 
Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  Samothracia,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  the  famous  sanctuary  of  that  island. 

iEmilius  advanced  to  Amphipolis,  receivingthe  submission 
<^  aB  the  towns  and  districts  as  he  passed.  The  prstor 
Octavius,  then  commanding  the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island 
of  Samothracia  with  his  ships;  and,  without  violating  the 

•  Pluurch.  in  Vit.  iEmil.  p.  173.  f  L»v-  !»*>.  xliv.  c.42. 

f  Justin. Jib.  xxxiii.  c.  U 
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sanctuary,  took  measures  which    effectually  prevented  tlie 
king's  escape. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  wijth  some  of  his  children,  de- 
livered themselves  up  to  (he  praetor,  and  were  conducted  to  the 
camp  of  iEmilius.  Here  the  king  threw  himself  on  the  ground^ 
and  would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  when  the  Roman 
general,  with  a  condescension  that  is  extolled  by  ancient  histo- 
rians, gave  him  his  hand,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground; 
but  reproached  him,  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  contest  with 
the  Romans,  and,  with  a  lesson  of  morality,  which  tore  up 
.  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  bade  the  young  men^ 
who  were  present,  look  on  this  object,  as  an  example  of 
the  instability  of.  fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs. 

While  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to  this  issue, 
that  in  lUyricum  had  a  like  termination,  and  ended  about  the 
same  time  in  the  captivity  of  the  king. 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about  the  same  time, 
and  filled  the  temples,  as  usual,  with  multitudes,  who  crowd* 
ed  to  perform  the  public  rites  of  thanksgiving,  that  were 
ordered  by  the  senate.  Soon  after,  embassies  arrived  from 
all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known  world,  with  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  on  so  great  an  event.  The  senate 
proceeded  to  form  a  plan  for  the  setdement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extinguish  the  monarchy ;  to  divide  its 
territory  into  four  districts,  and  in  each  to  establish  a  republi- 
can government,  administered  by  councils  and  magistrates 
chosen  by  the  people.  This,  stmong  the  Greeks,  could  pass 
for  an  establishment  of  absolute  freedom,  a  gift  which  these 
conquerors  affected  to  have  in  reserve  for  every  nation  con- 
nected with  Greece.  Ten  commissioners  were  named,  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  were 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Illyricum.  iEmilius  was 
continued  in  his  command,  and  the  army  ordered  to  remain 
in  Macedonia  until  this  form  of  a  free  constitution  should  be 
enforced. 

The  commissioners,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  several  districts,  and  probably  to  pei'petuate 
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the  separation  of  them,  or  to  prevent  any  dangerous  commu- 
nication between  their  inhabitants,  prohibited  them  to  inter- 
many,  or  to  hold  any  commerce,  or  transfer,  in  the  property  of 
iand,  from  one  division  to  another*  "K- 

To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a  tendency 
to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once  powerful  monarchy  than 
to  confer  freedom  on  the  people,  they  joined  an  act  of  favour, 
in  considerably  diminishing  their  former  burdens,  reducing 
their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  had  usually  paid  to  their 
own  kings:  and,  to  facilitate  or  to  secure  the  receptioi;i  of  the 
republican  form,  which  was  devised  for  them,  they  ordered 
all  the  ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retainers  of  the  late  court,  as 
being  irreconcileable  with  the  supposed  equality  of  citizens 
under  a  republic,  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  and  to  choose 
places  of  residence  for  themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  followed  wi^h  respect  to  Illyricum,  which 
was  divided  into  three  districts;  and  the  kings  both  of  Mace- 
donia and  of  this  country,  with  many  other  captives,  were 
conducted  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  con* 
querors. 

Perseus  is  said  to  have  lived,  as  a  prisoner,  at  Alba,  about 
four  years  after  he  had  been  exhibited  in  this  procession* 
Alexander,  one  of  bis  sons,  had  an  education  calculated 
merely  to  secure  his  subsistence,  by  enabling  him  to  act  as  a 
.  scribe  or  a  clerk,  a  station  in  which  he  came  to  be  actually 
employed  in  some  of  the  public  offices  at  Rome. 

Whil#  the  event  of  the  Macedonian  war  was  yet  unde- 
cided, and  no  considerable  advantage,  either  of  conduct  or 
fortune,  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  they  still  pre- 
served the  usual  arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interposed 
with  the  same  imperious  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  Greece^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have  done  in  consequence 
of  the  most  decisive  victory.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  by  the 
celebrated  message  of  Popilius  Laenas,  they  put  a  stop  to  the 
conquest  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Egypt.  This  prince, 
trusting  to  the  full  employment  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Greece,  had  ventured  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy,  and 
was  in  possession  of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alex- 
•VOL.  I.  •  y  f 
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andria.  He  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  this  place  when 
Popilius  arrived,  and  delivered  an  injunction  from  the  senate 
of  Rome  to  desist.  The  king  made  answer.  That  he  would 
consider  of  it.  **  Determine  before  you  pass  this  line,"  said 
the  Roman,  tracing  a  circle  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his 
hand*  This  people,  however,  had  occasion,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Macedonian  war,  to  observe  that  few  of  their 
allies  were  willing  to  support  them  in  the  extremes  to  which 
they  seemed  to  be  inclined.  The  Epirots  had  actually  de» 
clared  for  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Rhodians  had  offer- 
ed their  mediation  to  negociate  a  peace,  and  threatened  hos* 
tility  against  either  of  the  parties  who  should  refuse  to  accept 
of  it.  Even  Eumenes  was  suspected  of  having  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  with  Perseus,  although  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  effects  of  their  concert. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  disguised  their  resentment  of 
these  several  provocations,  until  their  principal  enemy,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  subdued;  but  this  end  being ob^ined, 
they  kept  no  measures,  proceeding  against  his  abettors  with 
a  severity  which  in  those  times  was  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
offence  which  had  been  given.  They  gave  orders  to  iEmi- 
lius,  in  passing  through  Epirus,  to  lay  that  country  under 
military  execution.  Seventy  towns  were  accordingly  destroy- 
ed, and  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  people  sold  for 
slaves. 

The  senate  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors  d§  Rhodes^ 
who  came  to  congratulate  the  Roman  people  on  their  victory 
at  Pydna.  They  stripped  those  islanders  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  late 
treaty  with  Antiochus^  and  ordered  them  to  discontinue  some 
duties  levied  from  ships  in  passing  through  their  sound,  which 
made  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming,  in  person,  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  senate,  they  framed  a  resolution  to  forbid  the  concourse 
of  kings  at  Rome.  Their  meaning,  though  expressed  in 
general  terms,  was  evidendy  levelled  at  this  prince;  and  they 
ordered,  that  when  he  should  arrive  at  Bnmdisium,  this  re^ 
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solution  should  be  made  known,  to  prevent  his  nearer  ap- 
proach. 

They,  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though  in  the 
style  of  allies,  well  nigh  dropped  their  former  mask,  and  treat- 
ed the  Grecian  republics  as  subjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed  among 
nations;  while  their  statesmen  still  retained  much  of  their 
primeval  rusticity,  and  did  not  consider  the  distinctions  of 
fortune  and  equipage  as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  com- 
mand. Cato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  highest  rank,  and  vested 
successively  with  the  dignities  of  consul  and  of  censor,  used 
to  partake  in  the  labour  of  his  own  slaves,  and  to  feed  with 
them  from  the  same  dish  at  their  meals.*  When  he  com- 
manded the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily  allowance  of  his 
household  was  no  more  than  three  medimni,  or  about  as 
many  bushels  of  wheat  for  his  family,  and  half  a  medimnus, 
or  half  a  bushel  of  barley  for  his  horses.  In  making  the 
rounds  of  his  province  he  usually  travelled  on  foot,  attended 
by  a  single  slave,  who  carried  his  baggage.* 

These  particulars  are  mentioned,  perhaps,  as  characteris- 
tic of  Cato;  but  such  singularities  in  the  manners  of  a  person, 
placed  so  high  among  the  people,  carry  some  general  intima- 
tion of  the  fashion  and  practice  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  among  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  rejected  the  distinctions  of  fortune, 
and  checked  the  admiration  of  private  wealth.  In  all  military 
donations  the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double  the  allow- 
ance of  a  private  soldier;  and  no  military  rank  was  indelible. 
The  consul  and  commander-in-chief  of  one  year  served  not 
only  in  the  ranks,  but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  officer  in 
the  next ;  and  the  same  person,  who  had  displayed  the  genius 
and  ability  of  the  general,  still  valued  himself  on  the  courage 
and  force  of  a  legionary  soldier. 

No  one  was  rsused  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped  from  the 
exertion  of  mere  personal  address  and  bodily  strength.  Men 
of  the  highest  condition  sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in 

•  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Catonis.  p.  330.  t  n>id.  p.  335,  et  338. 
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single  combat,  in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular  rank,  in  or- 
der to  enhance  the  authority  with  which  he  spoke  when  he 
pleaded  for  the  triumph  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  informed  the  peo- 
ple that  he  himself,  full  three-and-twenty  times,  had  fought 
singly  with  so  many  champions  of  the  enemy,  and  that  in  each 
of  these  encounters  he  had  slain  and  stripped  his  antagonist. 
A  combat  of  the  same  kind  was  afterwards  fought  by  the 
younger  Scipio,  when  serving  in  Spain. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  according  to  Livy,  the  streets  of 
Rome  were  paved  with  stone,  and  the  highways  laid  with 
gravel.* 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  suited  to  the  idea  of 
citizens',  who  were  determined  to  contribute  their  utmost  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  state,  but  to  forego  the  means  of  luxury 
or  personal  distinction*  Roman  ladies  were  restrained,  ex- 
cept in  religious  processions,  from  the  use  of  carriages,  any 
where  within  the  city,  or  at  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile 
from  its  walls ;  and  yet,  the  space  over  which  they  were  to 
preserve  their  communications,  extended  to  a  circuit  of  four- 
teen miles,  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded  with  buildings 
or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  it 
was  become  necessary  to  restrain  private  persons  from  en- 
croaching on  the  streets,  squares,  and  other  places  reserved 
for  public  convenience.  In  a  place  of  this  magnitude,  and 
so  stocked  with  inhabitants,  the  female  sex  was  also  forbid  the 
use  of  variegated  or  party  coloured  clothes,  or  of  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  persons.  This 
law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Cato,  this 
citizen,  when  he  came,  vested  with  the  authority  of  censor,  to 
take  account  of  the  equipages,  clothes,  and  jewels  of  the  wo- 
men, taxed  each  of  them  tenfold  for  whatever  was  found  in 
her  wardrobe  exceeding  the  value  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred denarii,  or  about  fifty  pounds  sterling.f 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  carried  into  the  detail 
of  entertainments  or  feasts.     In  one  act,  the  number  of  the 

.  •  Uv.  lib.  xli.  c.  27.  f  Liv.  lib,  xxxiv.  c.  1—6. 
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guests,  and  in  a  subsequent  one,  the  expense  of  their  meals, 
was  limited*  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about  twenty 
years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  a  citizen  was  allowed, 
on  certain  high  festivals,  to  expend  three  hundred  asses,  or 
about  twenty  shillings  sterling ;  on  other  festivals,  of  less  note, 
one  hundred  asses,  or  about  six  shillings  and  eight  pence;  but, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  no  more  than  ten  asses,  or 
about  eight  pence ;  and  was  not  allowed  to  serve  up  more  than 
one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  cram- 
med or  fatted.^ 

Superstition  made  a  principal  article  in  the  character  of 
the  people;  It  subjected  them  continually  to  be  occupied  or 
alarmed  with  prodigies  and  ominous  appearances,  of  which 
they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  eflPects  by  rites  and  expiations 
as  strange  and  irrational  as  the  presages  on  which  they  had 
grounded  their  fears.  Great  part  of  their  time  was  accord- 
ingly taken  up  with  processions  and  public  shows,  and  much 
of  their  substance,  even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their 
herds,t  was  occasionally  expended  in  sacrifices,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  public  vows.  The  first  officers  of  state,  in  their 
functions  of  priesthood,  performed  the  part  of  the  cook  and 
the  butcher;  and,  while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  ques- 
tions of  great  moment,  examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim,  in 
order  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determuied.  ^'  You  must 
**  desist,"  said  the  consul  Cornelius,  entering  the  senate  with  a 
countenance  pale  and  marked  with  astonishment;  ^^  I  myself 
**  have  visited  the  boiler,  and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  con- 
^'  sumed."t     . 

According  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  tliose  times,  sor- 
cery was  a  principal  expedient  employed  by  tliose  who  had 
secret  designs  on  the  life  of  their  neighbour.  It  was  supposed 
to  make  a  part  in  the  statutory  crime  of  poisoning;}  and  the 
•same  imagination  which  admitted  the  charge  of  sorcery  as 
credible,  was,  in  particular  instances,  when  any  person  was 

•  Plin.  lib.  X.  c.  50. 

t  The  Ver  Sacrum  was  a  general  sacrifice  of  all  the  yonng  of  their  herds  for 
a  "Whole  year. 

\  Liy.  lib.  xli.  c.  15.  {  yiv.  lib.  xzxiz.  c.  41. 
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accused,  easily  convinced  of  his  guilt;  insomuch,  that  some 
thousands  were  at  times  convicted  together  of  this  imaginaxy 
crime.* 

Either  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at  times 
subject  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  magistrate  gave  credit  to 
wild  and  improbable  reports.  The  story  of  the  Bacchanals, 
dated  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instance  of  one  or  of  the  other.f  A  society, 
under  the  name  of  Bacchanals,  had  been  instituted,  with  so- 
lemn engagements  to  secrecy,  on  the  suggtrstion  of  a  Greek 
pretender  to  divination.  The  desire  of  being  admitted  to 
partake  in  the  wonders  of  this  mysterious  society  previiiled 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  sect  became  extremely  numerous. 
As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night,  they  were  said,  at  cer- 
tain hours,  to  extinguish  their  lights,  and  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  every  practice  of  horror,  rape,  incest,  and  murder; 
crimes  under  which  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possibly  sub- 
sist, but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this  credulous 
age,  gave  occasion  to  a  severe  inquisition,  and  prpy^d  fatal  to 
many  persons  at  Rome,  and  throughout  Italy* 

The  extreme  superstition,  however,  of  those  times,  in 
some  of  its  effects,  vied  with  genuine  religion;  and,  by  the 
regard  it  inspired,  more  especially  lor  the  obligation  of  oaths, 
became  a  principle  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and  in 
many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or  compukorjr 
laws. 

When  the  citizen  swore  that  he  would  obey  the  call  of  the 
magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  when  the  soldier  swore  that 
he  would  not  desert  his  colours,  disobey  his  commander,  or 
fly  from  his  enemy;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  call  of  the  qensor, 
reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his  effects;  the  state,  in  all 
those  instances,  with  perfect  confidence  relied  on  tbb  good 
faith  of  her  subjects,  and  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  observations  refer,  that  is,  in 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Roman  state,  the  first  dawning  of  lite- 

*  Veneficium.  f  Liv.  lib.  zxzix.  c.  8.  et  sequen. 
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ratare  began  to  appear.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom 
prevailed  among  the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other  rude 
nations,  at  their  feasts,  to  sing  or  rehearse  heroic  ballads, 
which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or  those  of  their  ancestors.* 
This  practice  had  been  some  time  discontinued,  and  the  com- 
positions themselves  were  lost.  They  were  succeeded  by 
pretended  monuments  of  history  equally  fallacious ;  the  ora* 
tions  which,  having  been  pronounced  at  funerals,  were,  like 
titles  of  honour,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  every  noble 
house;  but  which  were  rather  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  fiimilies,  than  to  preserve  the  records  of  state.f 

The  Romans  owed  the  earliest  compilations  of  their  his- 
tory to  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  first  attempts  to  relate  their 
story  employed  the  language  of  that  people^  Nsvius  and 
Ennius,  who  were  the  first  that  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Livius  Andronicus,  and 
afterwards  Plautus  and  Terence,  translated  the  Greek  fable, 
and  exhibited,  on  the  stage  at  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but 
Grecian  manners.  The  two  last  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
sons of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have  subsisted  by  turning 
a  baker's  mill,  the  other  to  have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave. 
Both  of  them  had  probably  possessed  the  Greek  tongue  as  a 
vulgar  dialect,  which  was  yet  spoken  in  many  parts  of  Italy ; 
and,  irdm  this  circumstance,  became  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
git compositions  of  Philemon  and  Menander.^ 

Their  comedies  were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any 
seats  or  benches  for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But  a  nation 
so  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveniencies,  and  contented  to 
borrow  their  literary  models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being 
mere  imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior,  were,  how- 
€ver,  in  their  political  and  military  character,  superior  to  all 
other  nations  whatever;  and,  at  this  date,  had 
extended  a  dominion,  which  originally  consisted  of  *    * 

'  Cic.  de  Claurk  Oratoribas,  c.  19.  f  Ibid.  p.  394. 

f  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  1.  p.  5. 
$  The  peoj^e  of  Cumae,  about  this  time,  applied  for  leave  to  hav*  their  publk 
actsy  for  the  time,  exptessed  in  Latin. 
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a  poor  village  on  the  Tiber,  to  an  empire  and  territory  that  is 
now  scarcely  equalled  by  any  kingdom  or  state  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


State^  Manncra^  and  Policy  of  the  Times  continued. — RcftecUed  Com* 
plaints  from  Carthage, '-^Hostile  Disfiosition  of  the  Romansm^^ 
Resolution  to  remove  Carthage  from  the  Coast, '^^Meaatares  taken 
fofT  this  Purpose. — Carthage  besieged, — Taken  and  destroyed.'-^ 
Revolt  of  the  Macedonians* — Their  Kingdom  reduced  to  the  Form 
of  a  Roman  Prtwincc^^Fate  of  the  Jlchaan  League.^O/ierationa 
in  Spain.^^Conduct  of  Viriathus.^^State  of  Manantia^^^^Bhcade 
of  JVumantia. — Its  Destruction^^^Revolt  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily, ^^^ 
Legal  Establishments  and  Manners  of  the  City* 

THE  reduction  of  Macedonia  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Before  this  date 
Roman  citizens  had  been  treated  as  subjects  of  their  own 
government,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  taxed.  They 
were  required  at  every  census  to  make  a  return  of  their 
effects  upon  oath,  and,  besides  other  stated  or  occasional  con« 
tributions  to  the  public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  vahie 
of  their  property.  But  upon  this  event  they  assumed  more 
entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns ;  and,  having  a  treasury 
replenished  with  the  spoils  of  their  new  conquest,  exempted 
themselves  from  their  former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  put  them  in  this 
condition,  is  variously  reported.  Livy  quotes  Valerius  Antias, 
as  stating  it  at  nxilUes  ducenties,  or  about  a  million  sterling ; 
Velleius  Paterculus  sUtes  it  at  double  this  sum^  and  PUny  at 
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somewhat  more.*  But  the  highest  of  these  computations 
does  not  appear  sufficient  to  pK)duce  the  effect.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  ordinary  income  of  the  treasurj",  consisting 
of  the  sums  so  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of  victo- 
rious leaders,  the  tributes  received  from  Carthage  and  Syria, 
the  rents  of  Campania,  the  tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with 
the  addition  not  of  the  spoils  of  Macedonia  merely,  but  of  the 
revenue  constituted  in  that  countr}'',  put  the  Romans  at  last 
in  condition  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxation;  an  effect 
which  no  definite  sum  could  produce,  if  subject  to  the  drain 
of  continual  expense,  without  the  supply  of  a  proportional 
revenue  to  replace  it.  The  Roman  treasury,  when  examined 
about  tett  years  after  this  date,  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling  :f  a  sum,  surely,  which,  without  a  proper  and 
regular  supply,  must  have  been  soon  exhausted. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Romans, 
for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with  any 
considerable  enemy;  and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  dis- 
persed  over  Italy,  from  Aquilea  to  Rhegium,  probably  made 
great  advances,  during  this  period,  in  trade,  agriculture,  and 
the  other  arts  of  peace.  Among  their  public  works  are  men- 
tk>ned,  not  only  temples  and  fortifications,  particulars  in 
which  nations  attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements,  highways,  and 
other  conveniencies,  the  preludes  or  attendants  of  wealth  and 
commerce. 

Cato,in  pleading  agsdnst  the  repeated  election  of  the  same 
person  into  the  office  of  consul,  exclaimed  against  the  luxury 
of  the  times,  and  alleged,  that  so  many  citizens  could  not 
support  their  extravagance  by  any  other  means  than  that  of 
draining  the  provinces,  on  occasion  of  their  repeated  appoint- 
ments to  command.  "  Observe,''  he  said,  "  their  villas,  how 
**  curiously  built,  how  richly  furnished  with  ivory  and  precious 

•  VeUeius,lib.  i.  c.  9.— Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 

t  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c  3.    In  gold  16,810i£.  in  silver  SS^TOiE.  and  in  cot» 
iS0,854(XX)  H.  S.  Arbttthnot  of  Ancient,  Coins. 

VOL.   I.  .  Gg 
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"  wood.    Their  very  floors  arc  coloured  or  stained  in  the 
"  Punic  fashion."* 

Laws  had  been  formerly  provided,  to  fix  the  age  at  which 
citizens  might  be  chosen  into  the  different  offices  of  state  if 
and,  on  the  occasion  on  which  Cato  made  this  speech,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  same  person  could  not  be  repeatedly  chosen* 
At  the  same  time  were  made  those  additions  to  former  sump- 
tuary laws,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  census, 
or  enrolment  of  the  people,  became  an  object  of  more  atten* 
tion  than  formerly;  even  the  Latin  allies,  though  settling  at 
Rome,  were  not  admitted  as  citizens ;{  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  they  generally  mustered  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  msdntain  with  the  more 
itegular  and  formidable  rivals  of  their  power,  they  still  em- 
ployed their  legions  on  the  frontiers  of  their  provinces  in 
Spain,  Dalmatia,  Liguria,  and  on  the  descents  of  die  Alps* 
They  opened,  for  the  first  time,  an  intercourse  with  the 
transalpine  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  ^republic 
of  Marseilles;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  protected  that 
mercantile  settlement  from  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes,  who 
infested  them  from  the  maritime  extremities  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Appennines.  In  the  differences  which  arose  among 
hordes  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  were  frequently  admitted 
as  umpires,  gave  audience  to  the  parties,  enforced  their  own 
decrees,  and  disposed  of  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  ^eir 
pleasure.  They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  all  the  different  powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any 
time  likely  to  be  embroiled,  and  generally  conducted  their 
transactions,  even  with  nations  supposed  independent,  as  they 
adjusted  the  business  of  their  own  distant  possessions,  by- 
commission  or  deputation  from  the  senate,  empowered  to  de» 

•  Vld.  Pompeuim  Fcstum. 

t  It  appears  that,  by  this  law,  being  Questors  at  thirty-one*  they  migbt  rise  X» 
the  consulate  at  forty -three, 

\  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Flaminiut,  mentions  a  law  by  which  the  ceittors  were 
obliged  to  enrol  every  freeman  that  offered.  The  Latms  complained  that  their 
towns  were  depopulatedbj  emij^tionsto  Rome.    Lit.  lib.  xli.  c.  6. 
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cide,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  on  such  matters  as  might 
arise  in  the  place  to  which  their  deliberations  referred* 

The  number  of  commissioners  employed  in  these  services, 
for  the  most  part,  was  ten*  These  took  informations,  formed 
plans,  and  made  their  reports  for  the  final  decision  of  the 
senate;  a  practice  fortunate  or  weQ-advised,  by  which  the 
members  of  this  respectable  body,  in  rotation,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  that  world  which  they 
were  destined  to  govern. 

The  senate  itself,  though,  from  its  numbers  and  the  emu* 
lation  of  its  members,  likely  to  embarrass  affairs  by  debate, 
delay,  and  the  rash  publication  of  its  secret  designs,  in  reality 
.  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  decision,  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  most  select  executive  council ; 
insomudi,  that  their  intentions  frequendy  continued  to  be 
secret,  until  they  became  known  in  the  execution  or  effect. 
It  was  thus,  that  although  the  king  of  Pergamus  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the  Romans  to  a  war  with 
his  rival  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  that  although  he  preferred 
his  complaints  in  the  senate,  and  prevailed  in  obtaining  a 
resolution  to  make  war;  yet  no  part  of  the  transaction  was 
public,  until  after  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome.  And  this  numerous  assembly  of  citizens  or  states- 
men maintained  throughout,  and  during  a  long  period,  one 
series  of  constant  and  uniform  design,  equally  calculated  in 
peace  to  extend  their  dominion  by  intrigue,  as  in  war  by 
conquest.  During  the  present  respite  from  any  considerable 
war,  still  intent  on  the  enlargement  of  their  influence,  they 
balanced  the  kingdoms  of  Pergamus,  Bithj-nia,  and  Cappa- 
docia  against  one  another,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  able,  at 
pleasure,  to  oppress  any  one  that  should  becorfne  refractory,  or 
incur  suspicion  of  any  hostile  design.  In  a  likfe  strain  of 
deliberate  artifice,  they  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve 
on  a  minor,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who,  himself,  at  the  death 
of  his  father  Seleucus,  had  succeeded  to  the  exclusion  of 
Demetrius,  his  elder  brother,  then  an  hostage  at  Rome:^  and, 

•  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
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under  pretence  of  this  minority,  thev  sent  a  commission  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom,  were  advancing  fast  to  the  entire 
possession  of  it,  when  their  commissioners  at  Antioch  were 
assaulted  with  connivance  of  the  court.  Octavius,  one  of  the 
number,  was  killed,  and  the  others  forced  to  fly  from  the 
country. 

On  this  occasion  Demetrius,  the  more  legitimate  claimant 
of  the  throne  of  SyrisL,  being  still  detained  in  a  species  of  libe- 
ral confinement  at  Rome,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
to  urge  his  pretensions,  and  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  restore 
him  to  the  succession  of  his  father's  crown:  but  these  crafty 
usurpers,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they  had  received  frofn 
those  by  whom  this  prince  was  excluded  from  his  right,  pre- 
ferred the  advantages  which  they  had  over  a  minor  king,  to 
the  precarious  affection  or  gratitude  of  an  active  spirited 
young  man,  educated  among  themselves,  and  taught  by  their 
own  example  to  know  his  interest,  and  the  means  of  support- 
ing it;  they  accordingly  denied  his  request. 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  escape  from  Rome,  and, 
by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his  tutor,  got  unrivalled  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the  murderer  of  their 
late  commissioner,  Octavius,  in  chains,  to  be  punished  at  their 
discretion.  But  the  senate  disdained  to  wreak  their  public 
wrongs  on  a  private  criminal;  or,  having  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  nation  at  large,  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  of  a  single  person.  They  suffered  the  pri- 
soner, accordingly,  as  beneath  their  attention,  to  depart- 
As  patrons  of  <he  kingdom  of  Eg^'pt,  they  promoted  the 
dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  in  causing  it  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  brothers,  who  were  then  joined  in  the  sove- 
reignty, and  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne.* 

During  the  progress  of  these  transactions,  in  which  the 
Romans,  by  means,  in  appearance,  pacific,  were  hastening  to 
universal  dominion,  the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from 
Africa,  leading  to  a  contest  of  which  the  event  was  mort 

•  Polyb.  Excerptat  Lcgationcs. 
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decisive  in  their  advances  to  empire  than  that  of  any  other  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  In  their  conduct 
throughout,  being  now  less  solicitous  than  formerly  of  what  the 
world  should  think,  they,  contrary  to  their  usual  pretensions 
to  national  generosity  and  liberalit}%  sacrificed,  without  reserve, 
the  states  which  opposed  them,  to  the  ambition,  or  to  the 
meanest  jealousy,  of  their  own  republic* 

The  province  of  Emporiae,  a  district  lying  on  the  coast, 
and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  had  been 
violently  seized  by  Gala,  late  king  of  Numidia,  and  father  of 
Massinissa*  It  had  been  restored  to  Carthage  by  S3rphax, 
when  he  supplanted  the  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom ;  but  now  again  tisurped  by  Massinissa,  when  re» 
placed  on  his  throne  by  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
likewise  disposed  to  support  him  in  his  claim  to  the  subject 
in  dispute ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  precluded  by  the  late  treaty 
from  making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  had  recourse 
to  complaints  and  representations,  which  they  made  at  Rome, 
both  before  and  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia.  The 
Roman  senate  had,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  eluded  these 
complaints,  and,  during  this  time,  was  in  the  practice  of  send- 
ing commissioners  into  Africa,  under  pretence  of  hearing  the 
parties  in  this  controversy,  but  with  instructions  or  disposi« 
tions  to  favour  Massinissa,  and  to  observe,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  condition  and  the  movements  of  their  ancient 
rivaLf 

The  Carthaginians,  yet  possessed  of  ample  resources,  and, 
if  wealth  or  magnificence  could  constitute  strength,  still  a 
powerful  nation,  being  weary  of  many  vain  applications  and 
suits,  took  their  resolution  to  arm,  and  to  assert  by  force  their 
claim  to  the  territory  in  question. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  resolution,  they  were  met 
in  the  field  by  the  army  of  Massinissa,  commanded  by  him* 
self,  though  now  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  were  de« 
feated.j: 

•  Pclyb.  ^xceqjtz  Legationcs,  No.  142. 

t  Polyb.  Excerptae  Lcgationes,  c.  118.— Liv.  lib.  xl.  c.  17. 

}  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  zlviii.— Appian.  de  Beil.  Punic,  p.  38. 
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Thb  unfortunate  event  at  once  disappointed  their  hopes^ 
and  exposed  them  to  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  who 
considered  the  attempt,  to  do  themselves  justice,  as  a  contra* 
vention  of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  violation  of  the  peace  aubaiat* 
ing  between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had  been  for  some 
time  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Roman  senate.    Deputies  had 
been  sent  into  Africa,  to  procure  the  information  that  was 
necessary  to  determine  this  question*     Among  these  Cato, 
being  struck  with  the  greatness,  wealth,  and  populousness  of 
that  republic,  and  with  the  amazing  fertility  of  its  territoiyv 
when  he  made  his  report  in  the  senate,  carried,  in  a  fold  of 
his  gown,  a  parcel  of  figs,  which  he  had  brought  from  thence. 
"  These,"  he  said,  "  are  the  produce  of  a  land  Aat  is  but 
^  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.     Judge  what  Italy  may  have 
**  to  fear  from  a  country  whose  produce  is  so  much  superior 
^*  to  its  own.     That  country  is  now  in  arms  9  the  sword  is 
^  drawn  against  Massinissa:  but,  when  thrust  in  his  aide, 
**will  penetrate  to  you.     Your  boasted  victories  have  not 
^^  subdued  the  Carthaginians,  but  given  them  experience, 
^^  taught  them  caution,  and  instructed  them  how  to  disguise, 
^  under  the  semblance  of  peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find  to  be 
^*  Tharshalled  against  you  in  their  docks  and  in  their  arsenals.^ 
This,  and  every  other  speech  on  the  subject,  the  partial  seve* 
rity  of  this  celebrated  counsellor  concluded  with  his  famous 
saying,  which  was  but  too  favourably  received,  "  That  Car-. 
**  thage  should  be  destroyed;"*  so  little  foresight  have  nations 
of  the  ruin  they  prepare  for  themselves  by  the  destruction  of 
others. 

Scipio  Nasica,  however,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
resisted  the  doctrine  of  Cato;  represented  the  forces  of  Car- 
thage as  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  Romans;  or,  if  really 
greater  than  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  them,  no  more 
than  were  required  to  call  forth  into  action  or  keep  alive  the 
virtues  of  a  people  who,  for  want  of  proper  exertion,  were 
already  begun  to  decline  in  strength,  vigilance,  discipline,  and 
valour. 

'  Delenda  est  Carthago. 
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In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  it  appeared,  soon  after,  that 
the  senate,  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  measure,  by  some 
appearance  of  moderation  in  the  terms,  resolved  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  remove,  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  to  a  new 
situation,  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  sea.^ 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  late  unfortunate  adventure 
with  Massinissa,  were  willing  to  preserve  their  effects,  and 
to  purchase  tranquillity  by  the  lowest  concessions*  But  as 
the  measure  now  proposed  by  the  Roman  senate  amounted 
to  a  deprivation  of  all  that  immoveable  property  which  was 
vested  in  houses  or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire  suppression 
of  all  those  local  means  of  subsistence  which  could  not  be 
easily  transferred  from  the  coast,  to  an  inland  situation,  h 
was  supposed  that  their  consent  could  not  be  easily  obtained^ 
aond  it  was  accordingly  resolved  to  keep  the  design  a  secret, 
until  effectual  means  were  prepared  for  its  execution* 

The  consuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  were  in« 
structed  to  arm,  and  to  pass  with  their  forces  into  Sicity. 
As  their  arrival  on  that  island,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace,  evidendy  implied  a  design  upon  Africa,  the 
people  of  Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an  early 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  sent  a  deputation  to 
make  them  a  tender  of  their  own  sea-port  and  town,  as  a  fit 
harbour  and  place  of  arms  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
ficMrces*  The  Carthaginians,  meanwhile,  were  distracted  with 
opposite  counsels.  Considering  their  present  troubles  as 
originating  in  the  war  with  Massinissa,  they  laid  die  blame 
on  Asdrubal,  the  supposed  author  of  it,  and  him,  with  his 
abettors,  they  ordered  into  exile ;  but,  widiout  coming  to  any 
other  resolutions,  formed  a  commission,  with  full  powers  to  pro* 
ceed  as  circumstances  might  require,  and  agree  to  whatever 
they  should  find  most  expedient  for  the  commonwealth*  These 
commissioners,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  finding  no  disposition 
in  the  senate  to  treat  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  arrest,  by  the  most  humble  concessions,  the  sword 

•  Appian.  in  Punicis. — Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Catonis. — ^Zonaras,  lib.  ix.  c.  26.— 
Or09.  lib  iv.  c.  23.— Velleius,  lib.  I  c.  12.— Polyb.  Excerptae  Legationes,  No. 
142. 
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that  was  lifted  up  against  their  country.  They,  accordingljr, 
acknowledged  the  imprudence  of  their  late  conduct,  and  in&- 
plored  forgiveness.  They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banishment, 
passed  upon  Asdrubal  and  his  party,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
contrition  for  the  hostilities  lately  offered  to  Massinissa;  and 
they  made  a  formal  surrender  of  their  city,  and  its  territory,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans. 

In  return  to  this  act  of  pusillanimity  and  folly,  they  were 
told,  with  an  artful  reservation,  that  the  Romans,  approving^ 
their  conduct,  meant  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 
freedom,  their  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  all  their  effects, 
whether  private  or  public:  but,  as  a  pledge  of  their  compliance 
with  the  measures  that  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  former  disputes,  they  demanded  three  hundred  hos- 
tages, the  children  of  senators,  or  of  the  first  families  in  Car- 
thage. This  demand  being  reported  in  the  city,  gave  a  gene- 
ral alarm;  but  the  authors  of  these  counsels  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  recede.  They  tore  from  the  arms  of  their  parents 
the  children  of  families  the  most  distinguished  in  the  com- 
monwealth;  and,  amidst  the  cries  of  affliction  and  despair, 
embarked  those  hostages  for  Sicily.  Upon  this  island  they 
were  delivered  over  to  the  Roman  consuls,  and  were  by  them 
sent  forward  to  Rome. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament,  without  ex- 
plaining themselves  any  further,  continued  their  voyage,  and, 
by  their  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  a  fresh  alarm 
at  Carthage.  Deputies  from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  place  went  to  receive  them  at  Utica,  and  were  told,  that 
they  must  further  deliver  up  their  arms,  ships,  engines  of  war, 
naval  and  military  stores.  Even  these  alarming  commands 
they  received  as  the  strokes  of  fate,  which  could  not  be  avoid* 
ed.  "  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the  deputies,  '*  to  dis- 
'  *'  pute  your  commands;  but  we  entreat  you  to  consider,  to 
*'  what  a  helpless  state  you  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate 
"  people,  who,  by  this  hard  condition,  will  be  rendered  unable 
"  to  preserve  peace  among  their  own  citizens  at  home,  or  to 
"  defend  themselves  against  the  meaaest  invader  from  abroad^ 
"  We  have  banished  Asdrubal,  in  order  to  receive  you:  we 
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*'  have  declared  him  an  enemy  to  bis  country,  that  you  might 
*'  be  our  friends :  but  when  we  are  disarmed,  who  can  prevent 
**  this  exile  from  returning  to  occupy  the  city  of  Carthage 
**  against  you?  With  twenty  thousand  men  that  follow  him, 
**  if  he  comes  into  the  direction  of  our  government,  he  will 
'*  soon  oblige  us  to  make  war  on  you."*  In  answer  to  this 
piteous  expostulation,  the  Roman  generals  undertook  the  pro- 
taction  of  Carthage,  and  ordered  commissaries  to  receive 
the  several  articles  that  were  surrendered,  and  to  see  the  arse- 
nals emptied,  and  the  docks  destroyed. 

It  is  reported,  that  there  were  delivered,  upon  this  occa^ 
sion,  forty  thousand  suits  of  armour,  twent}'^  thousand  catapu- 
lae,  or  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  darts^ 
arrows,  and  other  missiles. 

So  far,  well  knowing  the  veneration  which  mankind  enter- 
tain for  the  seats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  with  the  shrines 
and  consecrated  temples  of  their  gods,  and  dreading  the  ef- 
fects of  a  despair,  with  which  the  people  might  be  seized,  on 
perceiving  how  much  they  were  to  be  aifccted  in  their  private 
and  public  property,  the  Roman  ofRcers  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion. But  now,  thinking  their  object  secure,  they  no  longer 
disguised  their  intentions.  The  consul  called  the  Carthagi- 
nian deputies  into  his  presence,  and,  beginning  with  an  exhor- 
tation, that  they  should  bear  with  equanimity  what  the  neces- 
sity of  their  fortune  imposed,  declared,  as  the  definitive  reso- 
lution of  the  Roman  senate,  that  the  people  of  Carthage  must 
relinquish  their  present  situation,  and  build  on  any  other  part 
of  their  territory,  not  less  than  eighty  stadia,  or  about  ten 
miles,  removed  from  the  sea.  The  amazement  and  sorrow  with 
which  this  declaration  was  received,  justified  the  precautions 
which  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  intended 
measure.  The  deputies  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
and  endeavoured,  from  motives  of  pity,  or  of  reason,  to  obtain 
a  revocation  of  this  cruel  and  arbitrary  decree.  They  pleaded 
the  merit  of  their  implicit  submission,  their  weakness,  their 
inability  any  longer  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  circum* 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legal,  c.  142- 
VOL.  I.  «  h 
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vented,  disarmed,  bound  to  their  duty  by  hostages,  the  most 
precious  blood  of  their  citizens.  They  pleaded  the  faith  which 
the  Romans  had  plighted,  the  hopes  of  protection  tliey  had 
given,  and  the  reputation  they  had  justly  acquired,  not  only 
for  national  justice,  but  for  clemency  and  generosity  to  all  who 
sued  for  protection.  They  pleaded  the  respect  which  all  na- 
tions owed  to  the  shrines  and  the  consecrated  temples  of  their 
gods ;  the  deplorable  state  into  wliich  numbers  of  their  people 
must  be  reduced,  expelled  from  their  habitations  and  immov- 
able possessions,  the  principal  articles  of  their  propert)^;  and 
the  hopeless  condition  of  others,  who,  inured  to  subsist  by  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  situation,  were  entirely  disqualified 
to  support  themselves  or  their  children  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea. 

The  Roman  consul  replied,  by  repeating  the  express  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  and  bade  the  Carthaginians  remember,  that 
states  were  composed  of  men,  not  of  ramparts  and  walls.  That 
the  Roman  senate  had  promised  to  spare  and  protect  the  re- 
public of  Carthage;  and  that  they  had  iuliilled  this  engage^ 
'ment  by  leaving  the  people  in  possession  of  tllcir  freedom  and 
their  laws.  That  the  sacred  places  should  remain  untouched, 
and  that  the  shrines  of  the  gods  would  still  be  within  the  reach 
of  their  pious  visits.  That  the  distance  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  Carthage  from  the  sea  was  not  so  great  as 
the  distance  at  which  Rome  herself  was  placed;  and,  in  short, 
it  was  a  matter  fully  decided,  that  the  people  of  Carthage 
should  no  longer  have  under  their  immediate  view  that  ele- 
ment which,  opening  a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted 
them  first  into  Sicily,  afterwards  into  Spain,  and  last  of  all 
into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  of  Rome;  and  which  would  never 
cease  to  suggest  projects  of  aggrandisement  dangerous  to 
themselves,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  mankind.  *'  We 
"  go  then,'*  said  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  "  to  certain  death, 
*'  which  we  have  merited  by  having  persuaded  our  fellow-ci- 
♦♦  tizens  to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
"  But  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands  obeyed,  yon  must 
"  be  ready  to  enforce  them ;  and  by  this  means  you  may  save 
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**  an  unfortunate  people  from  exposing  themselves,  by  any  act 
*'  of  despair,  to  worse  su£Ferings  than  they  have  yet  endured.'' 

The  deputies,  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a  distance  by 
twenty  galleys  of  the  Roman  fleet,  set  sail  for  Carthage.  They 
T^rere  received  on  the  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to 
hear  the  result  of  their  negotiations;  but  the  silence  they  pre- 
s^erycd,  under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  their 
report  first  to  the  senate,  spread  a  general  dismay.  In  the 
senate  their  message  was  received  with  cries  of  despair,  which 
soon  conveyed  to  the  people  in  the  streets  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them.  And  this  nation,  who,  about 
forty  years  before,  had  consented  to  betray  a  principal  citizen 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  who  had  lately  resigned 
all  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  a  free  state,  now  kindled 
into  rage  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  destroy  their  ha- 
bitations, and  part  with  so  great  a  part  of  their  wealth,  as  could 
not  be  removed.  They  burst  into  the  place  where  the  senate 
w^s  assembled,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  members 
who  had  advise^  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late  degrading  sub- 
missions, or  who  had  contributed  to  bring  the  state  into  its 
present  helpless  condition.  They  took  vengeance,  as  is  com- 
mon with  a  corrupted  populace,  on  others,  for  faults,  in  which 
they  themselves  had  freely  concurred;  and,  as  awake  to  new 
sentiments  of  honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit  of  their  0¥m 
commonwealth,  ever  ready  to  barter  national  character  for 
profit,  to  purchase  safe^  with  shameful  concessions,  and  to 
remove  a  present  danger,  by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  secu- 
rity of  nations  against  any  danger,  the  reputation  of  their  vi- 
gour, and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  broke  into  every  kind  of  disorder,  a 
few  had  the  precaution  to  shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  the  chain 
which  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a 
collection  of  stones  on  the  battlements;  these  being  now  the 
only  weapons  they  had  left  to  repel  the  expected  attack  of  the 
Romans.  The  remains  of  the  senate  too,  without  reflecting 
on  the  desperate  state  of  their  own  aflairs,  resolved  on  war. 
Despair  and  frenzy  succeeded  in  every  breast  to  dejection  and 
meanness. 
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Assemblies  were  called  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment  lately  pronounced  against  Asdrubal,  and  against  the 
troops  under  his  command.  These  exiles  were  entreated  to 
hasten  their  return  for  the  defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms, 
ships,  military  and  naval  stores.  The  people,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  an  ardour  which  reason  and  the  hopes  of  success, 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  could  not  have  inspired, 
endeavoured  to  replace  the  arms  and  the  stores  which  they 
had  so  wretchedly  surrendered.  They  demolished  their 
houses,  to  supply  the  docks  with  timber.  They  opened  the 
temples  and  other  public  buildings  to  accommodate  the  work- 
men; and,  without  distinction  of  sex,  condition,  or  age,  were 
in  haste  to  be  employed,  collected  materials,  furnished  provi- 
sions, or  bore  a  part  in  any  labour  that  was  thought  necessary 
to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  They  supplied  the  fbtmd- 
crs  and  the  armourers  with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their  domes- 
tic utensils ;  or,  where  these  metals  were  deficient,  brought 
what  they  could  furnish  of  silver  and  gold.  Together  with 
the  other  materials  which  were  used  in  the  roperies,  they  cut 
off  the  hair  from  their  heads,  to  be  spun  into  cordage  for  the 
shipping,  and  into  braces  for  their  engines  of  wan 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in  agitation, 
willing  to  await  the  returns  of  reason,  and  to  let  these  first 
ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside,  for  some  days  made  no  attempts 
on  the  city.  But,  hearing  of  AsdrubaPs  approach  with  his 
army,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  his  arri- 
val, to  possess  themselves  of  the  gates.  Having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  walls,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  the 
labours  of  a  regular  siege;  and  though  they  made  a  breach, 
were  repulsed  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  storm. 

Asdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which  separated  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  from  the  continent,  maintained  his 
communication  with  the  city  by  water,  and  supplied  the  in- 
habitants with  provisions  and  arms.  The  Romans,  seeing 
that  they  could  not  prevail  while  Asdrubal  retained  his  post, 
endeavoured  to  dislodge  him,  but  were  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege.  Having  thus  spent  two  years  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  having  changed  their  commanders  twice,  but 
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iridiout  any  considerable  advantage,  they  began  to  incur  the 
discredit  of  having  formed  against  a  neighbouring  common- 
wealth an  invidious  design,  which  they  could  not  accomplish. 
Enemies  in  every  quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spam, 
sprang  up  against  them;  and  even  Massinissa,  unwilling  to 
see  their  power  in  his  neighbourhood  substituted  for  that  of 
Carthage,  and  jealous  of  the  avidity  with  which  they  endea- 
voured to  become  masters  in  Africa,  snatching  from  his  hands 
a  prey  which  he  thought  himself  akme  entided  to  seize,  with- 
drew his  forces,  and  lejft  them  singly  to  contend  with  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  they  were  so  deeply  involved. 

But  the  Romans  were  only  animated  by  mortifications, 
which  are  so  apt  to  discourage  other  nations.  They  imputed 
the  miscarriage  of  their  troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their 
generals;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  still  clamoured  for  a 
better  choice.  Another  Scipio,  by  birth  the  son  of  iEmilius 
Paulus,  and  by  adoption  the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
having  already  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  in  Africa, 
and  being  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit  the  oflBce  of 
sedile,  was  thought  worthy  of  the  supreme  command;  but 
being  about  ten  years  under  the  legal  age,  it  was  necessary 
to  dispense  with  the  law  in  his  favour;  and  this  being  done, 
his  appointment  to  the  province  of  Africa,  in  preference  to 
his  colleague,  was  declared  without  the  usual  method  of  cast- 
ing lots. 

The  Carthaginians,  though  bereft  of  all  their  resources, 
by  having  merely  resumed  their  spirit,  were  now  reinstated 
in  their  consideration  or  rank  among  nations,  and  had  treaties 
of  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Mauritania  and 
Numidia,  whose  aid  they  solicited  with  alarming  reflections 
on  the  boundless  ambition  and  invidious  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  even  conveyed  assurances  of  support  to  the 
Achseans,  to  the  pretended  Philip,  an  imposter,  who,  about 
this  time,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia;  and  they 
encouraged  with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  that  king- 
dom, who  were  at  this  time  in  arms  to  recover  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  country. 

The  mere  change  of  a  commander,  and  better  discipline 
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ni  ^  RomsM^  arqiy,  however,  soon  altered  the  state  said  pros- 
l^ctf  of  tl^^  virar.  The  fy^t  object  of  Scipio  wau^  to  cut  off 
the  ^aInl^^oic%tioxl  of  the  Carthaginis^is  with  die  coimtiy, 
«dl4  to  intercept  their  supply  of  provision  a^^  <^€i^  ^^ti^les 
l»e^ef^9iy  to  withstand  a  siege. 

Carthage  was  situftted  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  bay^ 
covered  on  the  west  by  the  proiQonto/y  of  ApqUo,  pn  the  e^v^ 
by  that  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  aboi^t  Alteon 
leagues  from  each  other*  The  city  stQod  on  si  pei^insula, 
joined  to  the  mai|i  lapd  by  an  isthmus  about  tbrf  e  miles  |n 
breadth,  and  covering  a  bason  or  harbour,  in  which  their  doc^s 
wd  their  shipping  were  secured  from  stcnrms  axid  hostile  al> 
lacks.  Th^  b)Tsa,  or  eitadel,  comnnafided  the  isthmus^  aod 
presented,  at  this  only  entraiice  to  th^  town  by  land,  a  wall 
thirty  £eet  thick  and  ai^^ty  feet  high*  The  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  place  was  above  twenty  milea*'^ 

The  besiegers,  by  tiieir  shipping,  had  access  to  that  side 
of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were  washed  by  the  sea;  but 
were  shut  out  from  the  harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched 
across  the  entrance*  Asdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  bason 
over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means  stiU  preserved 
Ae  communication  9f  the  city  with  the  country*  3cipio,  to 
dislodge  him  from  this  post,  made  a  feint  at  a  distant  part  of 
the  fortifications  to  scsde  the  walls,  actually  gained  the  battle- 
ments,  and  gave  an  alarm,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginian 
general  to  throw  himself  into  the  city.  The  Roman  general, 
satisfied  with  obtaining  this  end,  took  possession  of  die  post 
which  the  other  had  abandoned;  and  being  now  master  of  die  * 
continental  side  of  the  harbour,  and  free  to  enter  the  isthmus, 
he  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  byrsa*  In  his  camp  he  co- 
vered hiniself,  as  usual,  with  double  lines;  one  facing  the 
fortifications  he  was  about  to  attack,  consisting  of  a  curtain 
twelve  feet  high,  with  towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which 
one  in  the  centre  was  high  enough  to  overlook  the  ramparts, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works;  the  other  line 
secured  his  rear  from  surprise  on  the  side  of  the  country;  and 

•  Orosius,  r.b.  iv.  c.  22.— Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  li. 
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both  e^ectually  guarded  the  isthmus,  and  obstructed  aD  access 
to  the  town  by  land. 

The  besieged,  however,  strll  continued  to  receive  a  supply 
of  provisions  by  sea  j  their  victuallers  took  ihe  benefit  of  eveiy 
wind  that  blew  fresh  and  right  into  the  harbour,  to  pasfe 
through  the  enemy's  fleet,  which,  being  loo  near  the  rocks, 
durst  not,  with  such  a  wind,  unmoor  to  pursue  them.  Scipio, 
to  cut  oiF  this  resource,  projected  a  mole  from  the  main  land 
to  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  across  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. He  began  to  throw  in  his  materials  on  a  foundation  of 
ninety  feet,  with  an  intention  to  contract  the  mound  gradually 
as  it  rose  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top.  The  work,  when 
first  observed  from  Carthage,  was  considered  as  a  vtSn  un- 
dertaking; but  when  it  appeared  to  advance  with  a  sensible 
progress,  gave  a  serious  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians,  to  provide  against  the  evils  which  they 
began  to  foresee  from  this  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  theif 
shipping  ,undertook  a  work  more  difficult,  and  more  vast,  than 
even  that  of  the  besiegers,  to  cut  across  the  peninsula  withiA 
their  walls,  and  to  open  anew  passage  to  the  sea;  and  ihia 
they  had  actually  accomplished  by  the  time  that  the  other 
passage  was  shut.  Notwithstanding  the  late  surrender  of  aB 
their  navy  and  stores,  they  had,  at  this  time,  by  incredible 
efforts,  assembled  or  constructed  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys.  With 
this  force  they  were  ready  to  appear  in  the  bay,  while  the 
Roman  ships  lay  unmanned  and  unrigged,  secure  against  any 
danger  from  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  to  be  shut  up  by 
insurmountable  bars ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  if  they  hail 
availed  themselves  of  the  surprise  with  which  they  might 
have  attacked  their  enemy,  must  have  done  great  execution 
on  the  Roman  fleet.  But  having  spent  no  less  than  two  days 
in  preparing  for  action,  and  in  clearing  their  new  passage 
after  it  was  known  to  be  open,  they  gave  tlie  enemy  likewise 
full  time  to  prepare.  On  the  third  they  engaged,  fought  the 
whole  day  without  gaining  any  advantage  ;  and,  in  their 
retreat  at  night,  suffered  greatly  from  the  enemy,  who  pressed 
on  their  rear. 
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While  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to  obstruct  this  new 
communication  with  the  sea,  the  besieged  made  a  desperate 
attempt  on  their  works  by  land.  A  numerous  body  of  men, 
devoting  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  without 
any  arms,  and  provided  only  with  matches,  crossed  the  har- 
bour, and,  exposing  themselves  to  certain  death,  set  fire  to 
the  engines  and  towers  of  the  besiegers;  and,  while  they  were 
surrounded  and  put  to  the  sword,  willingly  perished  in  the 
execution  of  their  purpose. 

In  such  attempts  and  varieties  of  effect  the  summer  elapsed; 
and  Scipio,  widi  the  loss  of  his  engines,  and  a  renewal  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  formerly  to  encounter  at  sea, 
contenting  himself  with  a  blockade  for  some  months,  discon- 
tinued his  attacks:  but  his  command  being  prolonged  for 
another  year,  he  resumed  his  operations  in  the  spring;  and 
finding  the  place,  in  this  inter\  al,  greatly  reduced  by  despair 
and  famine,  he  forced  his  way  by  one  of  the  docks,  where  he 
observed  that  the  batdements  were  low  and  unguarded.  His 
arrival  in  the  streets  did  not  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants,  during  six  days,  disputed  every  house  and 
every  passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the  buildings  which 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  abandon.  Above  fifty 
thousand  persons,  of  different  sexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  citadel,  at  last  accepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive 
from  thence  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twentj'-five  thou- 
sand women,  and  another  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Nine  hundred  deserters,  who  had  left  the  Roman  army 
during  the  siege,  having  been  refused  that  quarter  which  was 
offered  to  the  natives  of  Cai'thage,  took  post  in  a  temple  which 
stood  on  an  eminence,  with  a  resolution  to  die  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  and  after  the  greatest  possible  effusion  of  blood 
to  their  enemies.  To  these  Asdrubal,  followed  by  his  wife 
and  his  children,  joined  himself;  but  not  having  the  same 
motive  of  despair  to  persist  in  the  purpose  of  these  deserters, 
he  left  the  temple,  and  accepted  of  quarter.  His  wife,  in  the 
mes^n  time,  with  more  ferocity  or  magnanimi^  than  her  hus- 
band, laid  violent  hands  on  her  children,  and,  together  with 
their  dead  bodies,  threw  herself  into  rhe  flame  of  a  burning 
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ruin*  The  Roman  deserters  also,  inipatient  of  the  dreadful 
expectations  which  hung  over  them,  in  order  to  abridge  the 
duration  of  the  evils  they  suffered,  set  fire  to  the  temple,  in 
which  they  had  sought  a  temporary  cover,  and  perished  in 
the  flames. 

The  city  continued  to  bum  during  seventeen  days;  and  all 
this  time  the  Roman  soldiers  were  allowed  to  seize  whatever 
they  could  save  from  the  flames,  or  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
the  dying  inhabitants,  who  were  still  dangerous  to  those  who 
approached  them.  Scipio,  in  beholding  this  melancholy  scene^ 
is  said  to  have  repeated  from  Homer  two  lines,  containing 
a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  "  To  whom  do  you  now  ap- 
*'  ply  this  prediction?"  said  Polybius,  who  happened  to  be 
near  him;  "  To  my  own  country,"  he  said;  "for  her  too  I 
**  dread  in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  human  fate.*'* 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  senate  is  said  to  have  contained  no 
more  than  these  words:  "  Carthage  is  taken.  The  army 
'*  awaits  your  further  orders."  The  tidings  were  received  at 
Rome  with  uncommon  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  victors, 
recollecting  all  the  passages  of  their  former  wars,  the  alarms 
which  had  been  given  by  Hannibal,  and  the  irreconcilable 
antipathy  of  the  two  nations,  gave  orders  to  raze  the  fortifi-' 
cations  of  Carthage,  and  even  to  destroy  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  constructed. 

A  commission  was  granted  by  the  senate,  to  ten  of  its 
members,  to  take  possession  of  territories  which  were  thus 
deprived  of  their  sovereign,  to  model  the  form  of  this  new 
province,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  a  Roman 
governor.  And  thus  Carthage,  the  only  instance,  if  Egypt 
be  excluded  from  Africa,  in  which  the  human  genius  ever 
appeared  greatly  distinguished  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  model  of  magnificence,  the  repository  of  wealth,  and  one 
of  the  principal  states  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no  more. 
The  Romans,  in  the  outset  of  this  transaction,  incited  by 
national  animosity,  and  an  excess  of  jealousy,  formed  a  design 

*  For  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Canbage>  see  the  autlion  tiamdj  dti^ 
p.  240. 
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waore  cruel  towirds  their  rivd  than  at  first  view  it  appeared 
to  be ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  it,  became  actors  in  a  scene  of 
horror,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  led  them  fisur  beyond 
their  orig^al  intention.  By  the  milder  law  and  practice  of 
modem  nations  we  may  trust  that  we  are  happily  exempted 
from  the  danger  of  ever  beholding  such  horrid  examples  re» 
peatedi  at  least  in  any  part  of  the  western  world* 

lyhile  the  event  of  this  mighty  siege  remaned  in  suspense^ 
the  Romans  had  other  wars  to  maintain  on  the  side  of  Mac«» 
donia  and  Greece.  And  here  also  the  natural  process  of 
their  policy,  suited  to  the  measures  which  they  had  taken  with 
other  nations,  now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed  4UurpaitioB 
of  a  sovereignty,  which  they  had  so  long  disguised  under  tfao 
specious  titles  ef  alliance  and  protection* 

Macedonia,  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  republican  form 
into  which  it  h«d  been  cast  by  the  Romans,  after  some  years 
of  distraction,  and  an  attempt  at  last,  in  fixvour  of  a  pivtendod 
son  of  the  late  king,  to  recover  its  independence  and  its  mo* 
narchy,  underwent  a  second  conquest*  Of  this  transactkn 
ike  following  purticulars  are  mentioned:  Andriacus,  an 
African  of  nnc^tain  extraction,  being  observed  to  have  som# 
resemblance  of  features  to  the  royal  family  of  Macedonia,  had 
llie  courage,  under  the  name  of  Philip,  to  personate  a  son  of 
diat  unfortunate  monarch,  and  to  make  pret^isions  to  the 
crown*  With  this  object  in  view,  he  w^nt  into  Syria,  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  Demetrius,  but  was,  by  this  prince,  taken 
mto  custody,  and  transported  in  chains  to  Rome*  The  Ra- 
mus paid  little  regard  to  so  contemptible  an  enemy,  and 
even  allowed  him  to  escape*  After  this  adventure,  the  same 
impostor  i^peared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia,  and,  with 
better  fortune  than  he  had  in  the  first  attempt,  drew  to  hit 
standard  many  natives  <^  that  country  and  of  Thrace*  In  hie 
first  encounter  he  even  defeated  Juventius  the  Roman  pnttor, 
and  was  acknowledged  king;  but  soon  after  fell  a  prey  to  Mo* 
•  tellus,  and  furnished  the  victors  with  an  obvious  pretence  for 
reducing  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  the  ordinaiy  fiorm  q£ 
a  province* 

The  states  of  the  Achsean  league,  at  the  same  time,  being 
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akeadlf  on  die  dedhie,  hagtened^  by  the  ttmetky  and  dSt» 
timdiMi  of  Aeir  own  councHsy  the  career  of  duir  forftnnes  to 
tke  Mmie  teitniiMittoB* 

The  Romans,  even  idiiie  diey  Buffered  diis  Cnoua  cob* 
iJBderacjr  lo  retain  the  diow  of  its  independence^  had  treated 
Hb  menibers,  in  manjr  particularB,  aa  subjects.  At  die  dose  of 
tke  war  with  Perseus,  thej  had  cited  to  ajqiear  at  Rome,  or 
tflkett  into  custody,  as  crintt&ab  of  stale,  many  citizens  of 
Achaia,  who  had,  in  that  contest,  appeared  to  be  disafiected  to 
the  Ronum  cause.  Of  these  they  had  detained  about  a  thoi»« 
sand,  in  different  prisons  of  Itidy ,  nndl,  after  a  period  of  se* 
venteen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  them,  who  survived 
their  ccmfinement,  were  set  at  liber^,  as  having  already  suffer* 
ed  enough;  or  as  being  no  longer  in  con<fition  to  give  any 
umbrage  to  Rome.*  Polybius,  being  of  this  number,  ac- 
quired, during  his  stay  in  Italy,  that  knowledge  of  Roman 
affairs  which  appears  so  c<mspicuoas  in  the  remains  of  his 
history.  When  at  liberty,  he  attached  himself  to  Sci{»o,  die 
son  of  J^milius,  and  being  well  versed  in  the  active  scenes 
which  had  recently  passed  in  his  own  country,  and  being 
entirdy  occupied  wiUi  reflections  on  matters  of  state  and  of 
war,  no  doubt  contributed,  by  his  instructions,  to  prepare  this 
young  man  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  was  about  to 
perform,  when  this  last  scene  of  e3q>iring  freedom  was  op^iod 
in  Greece. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  so  many  of  its  prii^ 
cipal  citizens,  in  a  great  measure  assumed  the  administra* 
tton  of  affairs  in  Greece,  ^fisposed  ofevery  distinction,  whether  . 
of  fortune  or  power,  and  ccmiined  these  advantages  to  the  ad» 
locates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the  tools  of  dieir  ambition.f 
They  'received  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  Achaean 
council,  and  encouraged  its  members,  contrary  to  the  express 
conditions  of  their  league,  to  send  separate  embassies  to 
Rome.  The  steps  which  fdOowed  are  but  impeifectly  maifed 
in  the  fragments  of  history  which  relate  to  this  period.  It 
appears  that  itit  Sputans,  having  been  forced   into    di« 

*  Fannaiasia  Achsxiii  t  P^X^*  Bxccrpt.  Leg;at.  c.  103. 
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Achaean  confederacy,  continued  refractory  in  most  of  its 
councils.  In  consequence  of  their  complaims  at  Rome,  a 
commission  being  issued  by  the  senate  as  usual,  was  sent  to 
hear  parties  on  the  spot,  and  to  adjust  their  differences.  The 
Achaean  coimcil,  incensed  at  this  insult,  which  was  oflFered  to 
thtir  authority,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  against 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  army  into  Laconia,  and,  at 
the  gates  of  Lacedaemon,  overpowered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  entrance.  The  Roman 
deputation  arriving  after  these  hostilities  had  commenced, 
summoned  the  parties  to  assemble  at  Corinth,  a^d,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  declaring,  with  their  usual  artifice,  that  all  the 
cities  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Philip 
should  be  left  in  full  possession  of  their  independence  and 
freedom,  gave  sentence,  that  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  Ai*go8, 
Heradea,  and  Orchomenos,  not  having  been  original  members 
of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  should  now  be  di^oined  from  it: 
thus  only  weakening  an  enemy,  whilst  they  pretended  a  zeal 
for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Multitudes,  from  all  the  different  states  of  the  league,  being 
on  this  occation  assembled  at  Corinth,  a  great  riot  ensued. 
The  Roman  deputies  were  insulted,  and  obliged  to  leave  the 
place;  and  in  this  manner  commenced  a  war,  in  which  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  custom,  engaged  with  reluctance,  because 
they  had  expected  to  establish  their  sovereignty  in  Greece 
without  any  convulsion,  and  because,  Carthage  being  still  im- 
subdued,  they  had  otherwise  full  employment  for  tlieir  forces, 
in  Africa,  Spain,  and  INIacedonia.  Instead,  therefore,  of  com- 
mencing hostilities,  they  renewed  their  commission,  and 
named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  existipg  disputes ;  but 
the  states  of  the  Achaean  league,  imputing  the  unusual  conduct 
of  the  Romans,  in  this  particular,  to  fear,  and  to  the  ill  state 
of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  while.  Carthage  was  likely  to  repel 
their  attack,  thought  that  they  had  found  an  opportunity  to 
exclude  for  ever  from  their  coimcils  the  overbearing  influence 
©f  this  arrogant  nation.*    They  were  encouraged  with  hopes 

•  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.c  144. 
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of  support  from  Thebes,  Euboea,  and  other  districts  of  Greece^ 
'where  the  people  were  averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro» 
mans ;  and  they,  therefore,  assembled  an  army  to  assert  their 
common  rights,  and  to  enforce  their  authority  over  the  several 
members  of  their  own  confederacy. 

.  Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  Metellus  had  then  prevailed 
in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leisure  to  turn  his  forces  against 
Aem.  He,  accordingly,  moved  towards  the  Peloponnesus, 
still  giving  the  Achseans  an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman  senate. 
^  These  mandates,"  he  said,  ^^  were  no  more  than  that  they 
^^  should  desist  from  their  pretensions  on  Sparta,  and  the 
^^  other  cantons  who  applied  for  the  protection  of  Rome." 

But  the  Achsans  thought  it  safer  to  resist,  than  to  be  dis- 
armed  under  these  stale  pretences;  they  took  the  field,  passed 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
Thebans,  marched  to  Thermopylae,  with  a  view  to  defend  this 
entry  from  the  side  of  Macedonia  into  Greece.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed;  being  either  prevented  from 
seizing  the  pass,  or  speedily  driven  from  thence  by  Metellus. 
They  were  afterwards  intercepted  in  their  retreat  through 
Phocis,  where  they  lost  their  leader  Critolaus,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army.*  Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  confederacy,  assembling  a  new  force,  which  consisted  of 
fourteen  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  took  post  on 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  Megara,  a  place  which  still  made  a  part  in  the  ex- 
piring confederacy  of  independent  Greeks. 

Metellus,  who  after  his  victory  had  made  himself  master 
of  Thebes,  advanced  to  Megara,  dislodged  the  Achaeans  from 
thence,  and  continued  his  march  to  the  isthmus.  Here  he 
was  superseded  by  Mummius,  the  consul  of  the  present  year, 
who,  with  the  new  levies  firom  Rome,  made  up  an  army  of 
twenty-three  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
horse.  The  enemy,  having  gained  an  advantage  over  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  were  encouraged  to  hazard  a  battle  under  the 

*  Orodi]s>  lib.  V.  c.  3.— Paaaaniasin  Achaicis. 
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w«Os  e£  Corinth,  and  were  defeated.  Tlie  gteater  port  fled 
into  the  tovn,  but  afterwards,  in  the  night,  withdrew  from  dbe 
place.  Their  general,  Dicut,  had  redred  from  the  field  of 
batde  to  Megalopoli^f  whither  he  had  teat  his  &mily ;  there^ 
having  killed  his  wife  and  children,  lo  prevent  their  fiiBmg^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  himself  took  poison,  anddied. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remain  of  the  last 
eferts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  preserve  a  freedom,  in  die 
exercise  of  which  they  had  acted  so  disdnguished  a  part  amoa^ 
nations.  As  they  never  were  surpassed,  by  any  race  of  men,  iis 
the  vigour  with  which  they  had  for  some  time  supported  their 
republican  establishments,  so,  even  after  these  were  abolished 
or  decayed,  or  after  the  military  and  political  8|Mrit  which  eon* 
stitutes  the  strength  and  securi^  of  states,  was  kmt,  they  ap» 
peared  to  retain  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  practice  of 
degant  arts.  In  this  latter  period,  which  preceded  their  ei&» 
tinction,  as  the  Acluean  league  was  dissolved  on  having  iqh 
curred  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  so  the  degener«ie 
remains  of  the  Spartan  republic  perished  in  having  accepted 
the  protection  of  that  overbearing  community.  The  enmitjr 
and  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  being  equally  fiitaL,  dieae 
and  every  other  state  or  republic  of  Greece,  from  this  time 
forward,  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  nadons,  having  feUen 
a  prey  to  a  power,  whose  force  nothing  could  equal,  but  the 
ability  and  the  cunning  with  which  It  was  exerted. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  comment  which  we  are  tempted,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make 
on  that  policy,  with  which,  about  fifty  years  before  this  date, 
Flaminius,  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip,  proclaim* 
ed,  with  so  much  ostentation,  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  ge- 
neral independence,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  lawa 
to  ail  die  republics  of  Greece.  That  people,  when  they  meant 
to  ingratiate  themselves,  surpassed  every  state  in  generosity 
to  their  allies;  they  gained  entire  confidence,  and  taught  na- 
tions, who  were  otherwise  in  condition  to  maintain  their  own 
independence,  to  rely  for  protection  on  that  very  power  from 
which  they  had  most  to  fear  for  their  liberties;  and  in  the  end, 
under  some  pretence  of  ingratitude  or  affront,  became  the 
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tfyutt  of  dtoM  very  natkns  who  hid  moit  plentifuly  shored 
ia  their  bouofty* 

In  this  policy  there  were  some  appearances  of  a  conccfted 
design,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal  atMl  gemeroua  beyond 
example,  at  anodier  time  cmel  and  implacable  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  equally  calculated  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the  cases 
to  which  either  species  of  pdicy  was  suited.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  thait  they  were  led  by  the  changing  state  of  their  in* 
teresta,  and  followed  the  conjuncture  without  any  previous 
concert.  In  this  sort  of  conduct  the  passions  are  wonderfully 
ready  to  act  in  support  of  the  judgment;  and  we  may  venture 
to  admit,  that  the  Romans  were  actually  sincere  in  the  pro* 
fession  of  generosity  which  they  made,  and  of  which  the  be* 
fief  was  so  favourable  to  the  advance  of  dieir  power.  Although^ 
upon  a  change  of  circnmstaaces,  in  which  they  had  no  longer 
equal  occasion  to  manage  the  temper  of  their  allies,  Aey  be« 
came  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  gave  way  to  their  reaent- 
ment  on  any  die  slightest  provocations,  or  indulged  their  am* 
hition  without  control,  when  there  was  no  risk  of  disappoint* 
ment.  Their  maxim,  to  spare  the  submis&ive,  sokd  to  reduce 
the  proud,*  whedier  founded  in  sentiment  or  cunning,  was 
equally  productive  ot  all  the  extremes,  whether  of  generosity 
or  arrogance,  observed  in  their  conduct:  it  led  diem  by  degrees 
to  assume  a  superiority  in  every  transaction,  and,  as  their 
power  increased,  was  in  reality  the  tone  of  dominion  over  aS 
other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  batde,  whieh  was  fought  in  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  victorious  lirmy  entered  the  city;  and 
their  general,  considering  that  die  inhabitants  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  late  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners, 
determined  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all  the  members  of 
the  Achsean  league,  by  the  severities  which  he  was  now  to 
exercise  against  this  people.  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul, 
'  fliough,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  of*  this  age,  ill  quali- 
fied lo  distinguish  the  elegant  workmanship  of  the  Grecian 

*  Parcere  Mbjectisy  91  debeUare  icaperboc. 
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artists,^  ordered  the  statues  and  pictures,  of  which  great  coU 
lections  had  been  made  at  Corinth,  to  be  set  apart  for  his  tri- 
umph; and,  with  this  reserve,  gave  the  town,  abounding  in  all 
the  accommodations  and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy  metropolis, 
to  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  And,  when  this  was  done,  he 
razed  the  walls,  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes. 

Thus  Corinth  and  Carthage  perished,  within  a  year  of 
each  other.  The  fortifications  of  Thebes,  and  of  some  other 
towns  disaffected  to  the  Romans,  were  at  the  same  time  de- 
molished; and  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  the  country  of 
Greece  were  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  deputies  from  the 
Roman  senate.  By  their  order,  the  Achaean  league  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  its  conventions  annulled.  The  states  which 
had  composed  it  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty,  subjected 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  the  government 
of  a  person  to  be  annually  sent  firom  thence,  with  the  tide  of 
the  prstor  of  Achaia^t 

The  Romans  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  openly  ap- 
peared in  the  quality  of  conquerors.  The  acquisition  of  reve- 
nue from  Macedonia,  which,  about  twenty  years  before  this 
date,  had  first  taught  them  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxa- 
^on,  excited  from  thenceforward  an  insatiable  thirst  of  domi- 
nion; and  their  future  progress  is  marked  by  the  detail  of 
wars  which  they  maintained  on  their  frontier,  not  in  defence 
of  their  own  possessions,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  an  empire^ 
already  too  great. 

In  Spain,  where  they  still  met  with  resistance,  they  had 
hitherto  acted  either  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  according 
as  the  state  was,  or  was  not,  at  leisure  from  the  pressure  of 
other  wars,  or  according  as  the  generals  they  employed  in 
that  country  were  ambitious  or  pacific. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philip,  the  Roman 
territory  in  Spain  had  been  divided  into  two  provinces,  and 
accordingly  furnished  the  stations  of  two  separate  commanders 

*  Mummius  is  said  to  have  delivered  them  to  the  masters  of  sh^s,  with  his 
famous  threat,  that  if  any  of  these  curiosities  were  lost,  they  should  be  obUge4  <• 
replace  them. 

tP»««Ni>ua8,iib.vii.  c.  16.    Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Wtiitite  ec  Viiiii. 
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annually  sent  from  Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  these  provinces 
were  again  united  under  one  government.  But,  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus,  and  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  they  were 
separated,  and  from  thencefonvard  continued  to  have  their 
governors  apart. 

From  diat  time  the  Romans  seem  to  have  extended  the 
same  ambitious  views  to  Spain,  as  to  other  parts  on  the  con- 
fines of  their  empire.  They  pressed  upon  the  natives,  not 
as  before,  chiefly  to  secure  their  own  territoty  from  inroad 
and  depredation,  but  to  gain  new  accessions  of  dominion  and 
wealth.  They  advanced  to  the  Tagus,  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  mountains  from  which  that  river'^dcrives  its 
source ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  became  involved  in  struggles  of 
many  years  duration,  with  the  Lusitanians,  Gallicians,  and 
Celtiberi. 

In  these  wars  the  Roman  officers,  being  actuated  by  their 
avarice  as  well  as  ambition,  were  glad  of  occasions  to  quarrel 
with  an  enemy,  amongst  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines  of 
silver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and  where  so  pre- 
cious a  harvest  was  likely  to  be  reaped  by  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service.  The  theatre  of  the  war  in  this  country 
being  also  less  conspicuous,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  less 
strictly  observed  than  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Greece, 
such  as  were  employed  in  it  took  liberties,  and  ventured  upon 
acts  of  treachery  or  breach  of  faith,  with  the  cantons  around 
them,  which  the  Roman  senate  seldom  avowed;  and  they  also 
ventured  upon  acts  of  extortion  and  peculation,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  first  complaints  of  this  sort  that  were  brought 
to  Rome. 

A  town  having  surrendered,  by  capitulation,  to  a  Roman 
proconsul,  of  the  name  of  Lucullus,  the  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, in  open  violation  of  treaties,  were  plundered  by  his 
order,  and  put' to  the  sword.  A  like  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty 
was  soon  afterwards  committed  by  Galba,  commanding  in 
Lusitania,  or  the  western  province  of  Spain.  But  these  ex- 
amples, probably,  instead  of  forwarding,  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  confirmed  that  obstinate  valour  with 

VOL.   I.  K  k 
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which  the  natives,  assailed  by  a  succession  of  Roman  generab, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  who  were  employed  to  subdue  them,  di»* 
puted  eveyy  post  in  defence  of  their  country*  This  contest 
they  continued,  or  at  short  intervals  renewed,  with  various- 
success,  from  the  first  expedition  of  the  Scipios  to  the  last  of 
Augustus,  which  ended  the  career  of  conquest  from  Rome* 

The  Lusitanians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with. 
Carthage,  incensed  by  the  treachery  of  Galba,  now  mentioned^ 
re-assen>bled^  in  numerous  parties,  under  a  native  of  their  own 
country,  of  the  name  of  Viriathus,  who  had  himself  escaped 
frt>m  the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  who  entertained  an 
implacable  resentment  to  the  authors  of  it*    This  leader,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  historians,  had  been  originally  a  herd»» 
man,  afterwards  a  chief  of  banditti,  and,  last  of  all,  the  conw 
mander  of  an  army,  which  often  defeated  the  Italian  invaders^ 
and  threatened  their  expulsion  from  Spain.    He  seems  to  have 
known  how  to  employ  the  impetuous  courage  or  ferocity  of  a 
rude  people  agsunst  troops  depending  on  discipline  as  well  as 
numbers  and  valour,  smd  to  have  possessed  what  the  Spaniards 
retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Cssar,  the  &culty  of  turn- 
ing the  want  of  order  to  account  against  an  enemy  so  much 
accustomed  to  form,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it  for 
success  in  most  of  their  epei*ations.    With  him  an  apparent 
rout  and  dispersion  of  hi»  followers  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
to  a  violent  attack ;.  and  he  commonly  endeavoured,  by  pre* 
tended  iights  and  disorderly  movements,  to  draw  his  enemy 
into  rash  pursuits  or  precipitant  marches,  and  seized  every 
advantage  of  this  sort,  which  were  given  to* him,  with  irresisti- 
ble address  and  valour*    He  conunued,  accordingly,  above 
ten  years  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  made 
to  reduce  Lusitani'a;  and  had  projected  a  league  and  defen- 
sive confederacy  with  the  other  free  nations  of  Spain,  when 
he  was  assassinated,  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two 
of  his  owh  followers,  supposed  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Ro» 
man  general,  who  was  at  this  time  employed  against  him. 

The  invaders,  upon  this  event^  found  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Spain  open  to  their  inroads;  and,  in  litde 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,,  a  Roman  army,  under  Brutus,, 
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passed  the  Ducro,*  and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gal- 
licia,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than  the  embellish* 
xnents  and  exaggerations  of  ordinary  travellers,  that  the  sun 
was  seen,  from  this  distant  region,  when  he  set  in  the  even- 
ing, to  sink  and  to  be  extinguished,  with  a  mighty  noise,  la 
the  Western  Ocean.  . 

The  natives,  of  this  country,  however,  did  not  think  them- 
selves  subdued  by  its  being  thus  over^nuu  They  retired,  with 
their  catde  and  effects,  into  places  of  strength^  and,  when  re- 
<j[uired  to  pay  contributions,  replied.  That  their  ancestors  had 
left  them  swords  to  defend  their  possessions,  but  not  any  gold 
to  redeem  them* 

Si^ch  were  die  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  west- 
em  division  of  Spain,  while  they  were  in  the  eastern  province, 
under  the  elder  Cato,  the  elder  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  others 
in  like  manner  employed  to  secure  what  the  state  had  already 
acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits.  These  officers  obtakied 
their  respective  triumphs,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions, on  the  coast,  considerable  acquisitions  also  in  the 
inland  parts  of  tiiecountry.  Here,  however,  their  progress  had 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Numan- 
tians  and  other  cantons  of  the  Celtiberi,  who  had  maintained 
the  contest  against  them  during  fifty  years,  and,  at  last,  had 
formed  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  interior  nations  of 
Spain,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Lusitanian  Viriathus;  when 
their  measiu^es  were  broken  by  the  death  of  that  formidaUe 
leader* 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong  hold,  or,  as  we  may 
conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  nation.  Their  lodgment, 
or  township,  was  contained  within  a  circumference  of  about 
three  miles,  situate  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  or 
Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Duriua  with  another 
river,  both  of  which,  having  steep  banks,  rendered  the  place 
on  two  of  its  sides,  of  very  difficult  access,  and,  on  the  third 
side  or  base  of  a  triangle,  it  was  fortified  with  a  rampart  and 
ditc>. 
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The  people  could  muster  no  more  than  eig^t  or  ten  thou- 
sand men ;  but  these  were  greatly  distinguished  by  their  valour, 
reputed  superior  in  horsemanship  to  every  other  nation  of 
Spain,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Romans  themselves, 
in  the  use  of  the  shield  and  the  stabbing-sword ;  weapons  ori- 
ginally copied  from  Spain.  They  had  already  gained  many 
victories  over  the  Roman  armies  which  had  been  employed 
to  reduce  them.  They  had  obliged  Pompeius,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  country,  to  accept 
of  a  treaty ,while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  against  him ;  and 
they  obliged  the  consul  Mancinus  to  save  his  army  by  a  capitu- 
lation.* Neither  of  those  treaties,  indeed,  were  ratified  by 
the  Roman  senate.  To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  last,  the  con- 
sul Mancinus,  who  concluded  it,  together  with  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus his  quaestor,  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suffer  in  their  own  persons  for  tlie 
failure  of  engagements  which  they  could  not  fulfil.  Tiberius 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  saved  by  their  favour, 
and,  from  this  time,  is  supposed  to  have  received  that  bias 
which  he  followed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  political  con- 
duct. jNIancinus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate ; 
was  presented,  naked  and  in  fetters,  at  the  gates  of  Numantia, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  that  nation,  for  the  breach 
of  a  treaty  which  die  Romans  determined  not  to  observe, 
s  But  this  victim  was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Numantians  in« 
sisted  on  the  conditions  they  had  stipulated ;  saying,  that  a 
public  breach  of  faith  could  not  be  expiated  by  the  suffering 
of  a  private  man.t 

These  transactions  passed  about  ten  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  ;  and  the  Romans,  mortified  with  the  length 
and  ill-success  of  the  war  with  Numantia,  had  recourse  again 
to  the  ser\'ices  of  Scipio,  by  birth  the  son  of  iEmilius,  though 
adopted,  as  we  have  mentioned,  into  the  Cornelian  family,  and, 
from  his  services  in  Africa,  honoured,  as  his  grandfather  by 
adoption  had  been,  with  the  tide  of  Africanus. 

•  Eutropius,  lib.  iv.c.  8.  f  Appian.  dc  Bell.  Hispan.  p.  302. 
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They  had  formerly  dispensed,  in  his  favour,  with  the  law 
that  required  a  certain  age  as  a  qualification  for  the  consulate; 
and  now,  in  order  to  employ  him  a  second  time,  they  were 
obliged  to  suspend  another  law,  which  prohibited  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  same  person  into  that  o£Bce. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  said  that  he  found 
the  Roman  army,  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  withdrawn 
into  fortified  stations  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  detesting 
the  hardships  of  a  military  camp,  indulging  themselves  in  all 
the  vices  of  a  disorderly  town,  and  subject  to  panics  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  To  an  army  so  corrupted,  it  is  said  that  the 
cries,  the  aspect,  the  painted  visage,  and  the  long  hair  of  the 
Spaniard,  were  become  objects  of  terror.* 

Among  the  reformations  which  Scipio  made  to  restore  the 
vigour  of  the  troops,  he  cleared  the  camp  of  its  unnecessary 
followers,  amongst  whom  are  mentioned  women,  merchants, 
and  fortune-tellers;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  baggage  to 
be  carried  into  the  field,  reduced  the  furniture  of  the  oE&cers' 
kitchen  to  the  spit  and  the  pan ;  and  the  service  of  his  own  table 
to  plain  food,  roasted  or  boiled*  He  prohibited  the  use  of 
bedsteads  in  camp,  and  set  the  example  himself  of  sleeping  on 
a  straw  mat;  likewise  restrained  the  infantry  from  the  use  of 
horses  on  the  march,  and  obliged  them  to  carry  their  own 
baggnge. 

Though  at  the  head  of  superior  numbers,  he  declined  a 
battle,  avoided  every  route  on  which  the  enemy  were  prepared 
to  receive  him ;  and,  with  a  superior  address  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  resources,  and  in  protracting  the  war,  balked  the 
ardour  of  a  fierce  people  for  splendid  efforts  of  valour:  he  laid 
waste  the  country  around  them,  and  by  degrees  obliged  them 
to  retire  within  their  own  ramparts,  and  to  consume  what  was 
raised  or  provided  within  the  circuit  of  their  walls. 

Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Numantia  by 
Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Massinissa,  who,  on  this  service, 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a 
reinforcement  of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  considerable  body 
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of  horse,  of  archers  and  slingers.  At  the  arrival  of  diis  auxi* 
liaiy  force,  the  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men:  but 
Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  town;  he  took  a  number 
of  posts  which  he  successively  fortified,  and,  by  joining  them 
together,  completed  a  double  line  of  circumvaUation,  equal  in 
strength  to  the  walls  which  were  opposed  to  him*  He  had  his 
curtains,  his  towers,  his  {daces  of  arms,  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  enemy;  and  he  established  an  order  of  service  and 
a  set  of  signals,  in  case  of  alarm  by  day  or  by  night,  which 
Iresembled  more  the  precautions  of  an  army  on  its  defence, 
than  the  operations  of  a  siege.  His  intention  was  to  reduce 
the  Numantians  by  famine,  an  effect  of  time,  during  which  he 
might  be  exposed  to  surprise  from  the  sudden  efforts  of  indig* 
nation  or  despair  in  so  warlike  a  people. 

Numantia  being  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  on  which  small 
vessels  could  descend  with  the  stream,  or  which  could,  with 
die  favour  of  proper  winds,  even  remount  in  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  the  people,  for  a  while,  procured  some  supplies  by 
water,  even  without  the  assistance  of  boats.  Numbers  of 
diem,  swimming  with  great  address,  and  diving  at  proper 
places,  to  avoid  being  seen,  still  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemy,  and  preserved  a  communication  with  tlie  country, 
«mtil  the  channels  of  the  rivers  also  were  barred  across  by 
timbers,  which  were  made  fast  to  the  banks,  and  armed  with 
8Word«blades  and  spikes  of  iron. 

The  besieged  were  still  in  hopes  of  succour  from  their 
allies.  To  obtain  it,  five  aged  warriors  undertook,  each  with 
his  son  for  a  second,  t6  pass  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  sue  for  relief  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  They 
succeeded,  by  night,  in  the  first  part  of  their  attempt,  cut  down 
the  Roman  guard  in  their  way,  threw  the  camp  into  some 
confusion,  and  escaped,  before  the  cause  of  alarm  could  be 
known.  They  proceeded  to  sue  for  relief  among  the  nations 
around;  but  their  cause  was  become  desperate,  and  too  likely 
to  involve  in  certain  ruin  any  friend  who  embraced  it.  Com« 
passion  for  their  sufferings  prevailed  at  Lutia  alone,  the  head 
of  a  small  canton,  forty  miles  from  this  scene  of  distress. 
The  young  men  of  this  {^ace  took  their  resolution  in 
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favour  of  the  iiijured  Numantians;  but  Scipio  had  notice  of 
their  intention  in  time  sufiBcient  to  prevent  its  effect.  He 
hastened  to  the  place,  and,  having  accomplished  thia  march 
of  forty  miles  in  eight  hours,  surprised  the  inhabitants,  had 
four  hundred  young  men  delivered  up  to  him,  and  ordered 
their  right  arms  to  be  struck  off*  By  this  dreadful  act  of  se* 
verity,  happily  reprobated  in  modem  war,  he  secured  himself 
from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  and  impressed  the  other  states 
of  that  neighbourhood  with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  Ae  mean  time,  pressed  with  {amine, 
and  having  no  hopes  of  relief,  sent  a  deputation  to  try  the 
clemency  of  their  enemy.  ^  What  was  once  a  happy  state," 
they  said,  ^^  content  with  its  possessions,  and  secure  in  th^ 
(^  valour  of  its  citizens,  is  now  reduced  to  suffer,  for  no  other 
*'  crime  than  that  of  having  maintained  their  freedom,  and  of 
*^  having  defended  their  wives  and  their  children. 

^  For  you,**  they  continued,  addressing  themselves  to 
Scipio,  ^  who  yourself  are  said  to  possess  so  many  virtues^ 
^  it  would  become  you  to  espouse  the  cause  <^  this  injured 
^  nation,  and  procure  to  them  terms  iif hich  they  could  with 
^  honour  prefer  to  their  present  distresses.  Their  expecta^*^ 
'^  tions  are  moderate;  for  they  have  felt  the  reverses  of  for* 
^tune.  It  is  now  in  your  power  either  to  receive  their  sub? 
^  mission,  under  any  tolerable  conditions,  you  may  think  pro- 
^  per  to  prescribe,  or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of  despair^ 
^  which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of  their  enemies,  as  well  aa 
•*  to  themselves." 

Scipio  replied,  ^  That  he  could  not  grant  them  any  terms; 
•*  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion." 

Upon  the  return  of  this  answer  they  resumed  their  for- 
mer obstinacy,  and  held  out  until  they  had  consumed  every 
article  of  provision  within  their  walls;  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  shields  and  other  utensils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  reported;  By 
some  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  stage  of  despair,  the  Numan- 
tians sallied  forth  to  purchase  death  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies;  that,,  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  they  for  somyt; 
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time  exposed  themselves  with  the  most  frantic  rage,  till  the 
greater  part  being  slain,  a  few  returned  into  the  town,  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  perished  in 
the  flames.* 

By  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  surrender  on  a 
certain  day;  but  that,  when  this  day  came,  they  begged  for 
another;  alleging,  that  many  of  their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty, 
had  determined  to  die  in  possession  of  it,  and  wished  for  one 
day  more,  that  they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute  their 
purpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
which  the  fear  of  captivity,  and  that  of  its  ordinary  conse- 
quences among  ancient  nations,  had  inspired.  The  few  of  this 
high-minded  people  who  survived  the  effect  of  despair,  fal- 
ling into  the  enemy's  hands,  were  stripped  of  their  arms.  Fifty 
were  preserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  to  adorn  the  vic- 
tor's triumph.  The  remainder  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the 
walls  of  their  strong  hold  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
prisoners,  even  after  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sub- 
mitted to  mercy,  retained  the  ferocity  of  their  looks;  and  cast 
on  their  victors  such  glances  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  still 
kept  the  animosity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented  the  re- 
turns of  jMty.  As  these  particulars,  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  strongly  mark  the  defects  which  subsisted  in  the  sup- 
posed laws  of  war  among  ancient  nations,  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably bear  with  the  shock  that  is  given  to  his  feelings  of  com- 
passion, for  the  sake  of  the  picture  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from  the  resistance  it  made  to 
tlie  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one  of  their  most  difficult 
conquests,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  state  of  considerable 
power.  Its  reduction  gave  immediate  respite  from  war  in 
Spain.  Scipio  and  Brutus  returned,  nearly  together,  from 
their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their  separate  tri- 
umphs in  the  same  year. 

These  operations  against  Numantia, "Carthage,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece,  were  accompanied  with  a  revolt  of  the  sliaves  in 

•  Orofiius,  lib.  v.  c.  T.— Florus,  lib-  n.  c.  18. 
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Sicily,  and  with  a  number  of  other  wars  less  considerable 
in  lUyricum,  and  Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  these  the  rievolt  of 
the  slaves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of  the  view 
it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries  now  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  island  of  Sicily  having  been  the 
first  acquisition  which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, and  undisturbed  by  any  invasion  from  abroad.  Its  lands 
were  become  the  property  of  Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on 
their  estates  in  Italy,  made  their  plantations,  and  cultivated 
their  fields,  to  supply  with  com,  wine  and  oil,  the  markets 
and  granaries  of  Rome.  The  labour  was  performed  by  slaves. 
These  were  fettered  at  their  work  in  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaults  and  fortified  work*houses,  at  the  several  tasks  they  were 
employed  to  perform.  As  the  proprietors  of  land  had  many 
reasons  to  prefer  the  labour  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen,  who 
were  distracted  by  their  political  engagements,  and  subject  to 
be  called  upon,  or  pressed,  for  military  service,  the  number  of 
slaves  continually  increased.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
prisoners  of  war;  and  some  of  them  being  even  of  high  rank, 
unused  to  submission,  and  animated  with  fierce  passions  of 
indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready,  upon  every  favourable 
opportunity,  to  take  arms  against  their  masters,  and  often  to 
shake  the  state  itself  with  a  storm,  which  was  not  foreseen 
until  it  actually  burst  on  those  who  were  in  its  way. 

About  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and 
four  years  before  that  of  Numantia,  this  injured  class  of  men 
had  been  incited  to  revolt  in  Sicily,  by  Eunus,  a  S3^an  slave; 
who,  at  first,  under  pretence  of  religion,  and  by  the  fame  of 
miracles  he  was  supposed  to  perform,  tempted  many  to  break 
from  their  bondage;  traversed  the  country,  broke  open  the 
vaults  and  prisons,  in  which  his  fellow-suiferers  were  confined, 
and  actually  assembled  a  tumultuous  force  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  From  this  beginning,  in  four  successive  campaigns  he 
made  a  prosperous  war  on  th«  prsetors  of  Sicily,  and  often 
stormed  the  entrenchments  of  the  Roman  cslmp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  improve  his 
victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan  for  the  government  or 
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subsistence  of  his  followers,  in  a  country  exhausted  or  ruined 
by  their  own  devastations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caution  and 
superior  conduct  of  Pepema,  or  Publius  Rulilius,  graduallj 
circumscribed  in  his  depredations,  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Enna,  a  fortified  place,  where,  about  twenty 
thousand  of  his  followers  being  put  to  the  sword,  the  remain- 
der, as  an  example  to  restrain  the  future  insurrection  of  slaves^ 
were  nailed  to  the  cross,  near  the  most  frequented  highways^ 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  island* 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed  in  the  pr»» 
▼iaces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  extensive  conquests,  Italy 
itself  had  long  enjoyed  a  perfect  security;  the  lands  were 
cultivated,  and  the  country  stocked  with  people,  whether  aliens 
or  citizens,  freemen  or  slaves.  From  about  three  hundred 
thousand,^  which,  in  this  period,  were  the  ordinary  return  of 
the  census,  the  citizens  soon  after  augmented  to  above  four 
himdred  thousand; f  and  Scipio,  under  whose  inspection,  as 
censor,  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier  repeat  the 
prayer,  which  was  usual  at  the  closing  of  the  rolls,  *.*That  the 
•*  republic  might  increase  in  the  numbers  of  its  people,  and  in 
*  the  extent  of  its  territory,"  bade  him  pray  that  it  might  be 
preserved;  for  it  was  already  sufficiently  great.  It  is  probaUe 
that,  in  the  view  of  this  sagacious  observer,  the  progress  of 
corruption  already  began  to  appear  m  the  capital ;  and  this 
mighty  republic,  like  a  tree,  which  still  continued  for  a  century 
to  make  vigorous  shoots  from  its  branches,  ah-eady  bore  some 
marks  of  decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  statse,  and  the  government  of  pmvinces,  to 
which  those  who  had  occupied  Ae  former  succeeded,  began 
jx}  be  coveted  from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition..^ 
Complaints  of  peculation  and  extortion,  which  were  received 
^bout  this  time  from  Spain  and  Macedonia,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  restraining  such  oppressions,  and  suggested  those 
penal  laws  which  were  so  often,  and  with  so  litde  ejBkct, 
mmended  and  revived. 

*  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

)  Four  hundred  and  twcnty-c^ght  tjioumd  titfce  hundred  and  forty^wo. 
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An  action  was  instituted  in  favour  of  the  provinces,  against 
governors  or  their  attendants,  who  should  be  accused  of  levy- 
ing money  without  the  authority  of  the  state ;  and  an  ordinary 
jtirisdiction  was  granted  to  one  of  the  prsetors,  to  hear  com- 
plaints on  this  subject.  The  penalty,  at  first,  was  no  more 
than  restitution,  and  a  pecuniar}^'  fine:  it  was  gradually  extend- 
ed to  degradation  and  exile. 

These  refortnations  are  dated  in  the  time  of  the  last  war 
with  Carthage,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  motion  of  Culpumius 
Piso,  then  one  of  the  tribunes.  Before  this  time,  all  jurisdic- 
tion,  in  criminal  matters,  belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people, 
«nd  was  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  collective  body,  or 
occasionally  delegated  to  a  special  commission.  Few  crimes 
were  y^t  defined  by  statute,  and  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  for 
the  trial  of  them,  were  not  yet  established.  In  these  circum^ 
stances,  criminals  of  state  had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  de- 
fend themselves,  after  a  prosecution  was  commenced,  but 
likewise  to  employ  intrigue,  or  exert  their  credit  with  the 
people,  to  prevent  or  evade  a  trial. 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  statutory  crimes  now 
began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  establisli- 
ed.  Besides  extortion  in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  de- 
fined by  the  law  of  Culpumius,*  murder,  breach  of  faith,  rob- 
beiy,  assault,  poisoning,  incest,  adultery,  bribery,  false  judg- 
tinent,  fraud,  perjury,  &c.  were  successively  joined  to  the  list ; 
and  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  such  crimes  was 
vested  in  a  tribunal  of  senators,  over  whom  the  praetor,  with 
"the  title  of  qusssitor,  presided. 

The  numbers  of  prators,  corresponding  to  this  and  other 
growing  exigencies  of  the  state,  was  now  augmented  to  six ; 
and  these  officers,  though  destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to 
the  command  of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces, 
began,  during  the  term  of  their  magistracy,  to  have  full  occu- 
pation in  the  city.  On  this  account,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  for  which  they  had  been  elected,  that 

*  Parricidaum,  vis  publico,  latTOcinimn,  injiitia,  veneficiuxDy  incestus,  adultc- 
num,  captae  pecuniae,  conrupd  judKii*  falu^  perjurium. 
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they  drew  lots  for  a  province*    A  like  policy  was  soon  arfter 
adopted  in  the  destination  of  consuls,  and  odier  officers  of 
state,  who,  being  supposed  to  hatve  sufficient  occupation  in  Italy 
and  Rome,  during  the  year  of  their  appointment,  were  not  ' 
deputed  to  any  provincial  service  till  that  year  was  expired* 

With  these  establishments,  calculated  to  secure  the  func- 
tions of  office,  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  was  introduced,  first 
in  elections,  and  afterwards  in  collecting  opinions  of  judges 
in  the  courts  of  justice  :^  a  dangerous  form  of  proceeding 
in  constitutions  tending  to  popular  licence ;  where  justice  is 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  the  unawed  passions  of  the  lower 
people  than  from  any  improper  influence  of  superior  rank  ^ 
and  where  the  authority  of  the  wise,  and  the  sense  of  public 
shame,  were  so  much  required,  as  principal  supports  of  govern- 
ment* 

An  occasion  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes  is  fre- 
quently taken  from  the  precautions  which  are  employed 
against  the  old*  From  the  facility  with  which  criminal  accu- 
sations now  began  to  be  received,  a  new  species  of  crime 
accordingly  arose*  Calumny  and  veacatious  prosecutions, 
commenced  by  disappointed  competitors  against  persons  in 
public  trust,  became  so  frequent  as  to  require  the  interposi- 
tion of  law.  On  this  account  it  was  enacted,  upon  the  mo- 
tion  of  Memmius,  that  all  persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to 
command  in  the  provinces,  might  decline  answering  a  criminal 
charge,  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  until  their  return 
from  the  ser\'ice  to  which  they  were  destined  ;t  and  persons 
of  any  denomination  might  have  an  action  of  calumny  against 
the  author  of  a  false  or  groundless  prosecution*  Whoever 
was  convicted  of  this  oflFence  was  to  be  branded  in  the  face 
with  the  initials  of  his  crime* 

By  these  establishments  the  city  of  Rome,  long  resembling 
a  mere  military  station,  made  some  progress  in  completing 
the  system  and  application  of  her  civil  code*  Literaiy  pio* 
ductions,  in  some  of  their  forms,  particularly  in  the  form  of 

•  Lex  Gabinia  TabcUaria. 

t  Lex  Memmia  de  Rcis  Po8tulaiidis.^Lex  CasBis  TabeUsria. 
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Avmatic  composidons,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  began 

to  be  known*  The  representation  of  fables  was  first  introduced 

at  Rome,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  and  practised  as  a 

sacred  rite,  to  avert  the  plague  or  other  public  calamity.   The 

entertainment  itself  was  fondly  received  by  the  people,  and 

dierefore  frequently  presented  to  them  by  the  sdiles,  who  had 

the  charge  of  such  matters..   Literature,  however,  in  some  of 

its  less  popular  forms,  was  checked,  as  a  source  of  corruption* 

In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundi*ed  and  ninety- 

•       u.  c*  592 
two,  that  is,  about  eight  years  after  the  reduction 

of  Macedonia,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  a  report,  from  M. 

Pomponius,  the  pr»tor,  that  the  city  was  frequented  by  philo- 

soj^ers  and  rhetoricians,  resolved  that  this  officer,  agreeably 

to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  should  take  care  to  remove  all 

such  persons,  in  the  manner  his  own  judgment  should  direct*^ 

In  about  six  years  after  this  date,  an  embassy  having  come 
frt)m  Athens,  composed  of  scholars  and  rhetoricians,  who 
drew  the  attention  of  the  youth  by  the  display  of  their  talents, 
an  uncommon  dispatdi  was  given  to  their  business,  that  tbey 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too  long  in  the 
city. 

A  proposal,  which  was  made  during  this  period,  to  erect  a 
theatre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators  at  their  pub- 
lic shows,  was  rejected  with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  materials  which 
had  been  collected  for  this  work  were  publicly  sold,  and  an 
edict,  at  the  same  time,  was  published,  that  no  one  should 
ever  resume  this  design,  or  attempt  to  place  any  bench  or 
seat,  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its  walls.f  It 
was  thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  it  seems,  for  the  Roman 
people  to  be  seated;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  wise,  in  matters 
of  small  moment,  however  innocent,  to  persist  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  what  is  considered  as  an  evil,  or,  if  established  seve- 
rities are  to  be  remitted,  it  is  proper  that  the  opinion  of  inno- 
cence at  least  should  precede  the  indulgence. 

•  A.  GelljiHylib.  sv.  c.  11.  f  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  4 
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The  sumptuary  lavs,  already  mentioned,  respecting  enter** 
tainments  and  household  expenses,  were,  under  the  name  of 
Didius,  the  person  who  proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  re- 
vived,^ and,  with  some  alterations,  extended  to  all  the  Ro* 
man  citizens  dispersed  over  Italy* 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of  that  age  provid- 
ed, m  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  agsunst  luxury  and  the 
ostentation  of  wealth;  distempers  incident  to  prosperity  itself^ 
and  not  to  be  cured  by  partial  remedies.  The  Romans  (know- 
ing better  how  to  accomplish  the  celebrated  problem  of  The-^ 
mistocles,  in  mahing  a  small  state  a  great  one^  than  they  knew 
how  to  expliun  the  effects  of  its  greatness)  commonly  imputed 
the  progress  of  luxury  to  some  particular  circumstance,  or 
accidental  event*  To  the  spoils  of  Tarentum,  they  said,  and 
of  Asia  ;t  to  the  destruction  of  our  principal  rivak  die  Car- 
thaginians ;  to  the  migh^  show  of  statues,  pictures,  and  cosdy 
furniture,  which  were  brought  by  Mummtua  from  Corinth  ; 
we  owe  this  admiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailmg  a  pasaioa 
for^private  as  well  as  for  public  expense. 

In  this  manner  they  were  pleased  to  account  for  changes  of 
manners,  which  were  the  result  of  extended  empire,  of.  ck)«  , 
meatic  wealth,  of  exemption  from  alarms  in  a  city  abounding* 
with  riches,  and  to  which  the  revenue  of  so  many  provinces^ 
with  a  rapid  and  increasing  stream,  flowed  through  ^  chan^ 
nels  of  private  fortune  or  public  treasure. :(: 

•  Lex  Didia. 

t  Asia  primam  devicta  luxuriam  misit  in  Italiam.    Plin.  lib.  zxziu.  c.  11. 

\  Liv.  Ub.  zzxix.  c  6.^PUa.  lib.  xzxvii.  c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Exient  f^  the  Roman  Emfiire. — FoHHcal  Character  of  i/t  Head^^ 

Facility  with  which  it  continued  to  advance^-^Change  of  Character^ 

poUtical  as  well  as  moraL'-^Character  of  the  People  or  Commons* 

— Dangerous  Humours  likely  to  break  out.^^ppearance  of  Tibc" 

riua   Gracchus. — His  project  to  revive  the  Lavf  <jf  Licimus^-^ 

Intercession  of  the  Tribune  Octavius, — The  Republic  divided* — 

Disputes  in  the  Comitia^-^Deposition  of  the  Tribune  Octavius* — 

Commissioners  appointed  for  the  Division  of  Lands.'^^Tlberius 

Gracchus  sues  to  be  re-elected  Tribune, — His  Death. — Immediate 

Consequences. — Proceedings   of   Carbo, — Embassy   of   Scipto^^-^ 

Fi^re^    JJfairs.'^  Violence    of   the    Commissioners.-^Domestic 

Jffairs. 

IN  the  manner  that  has  been  summarily  stated  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  completed  their  political 
establishment;  and  without  materially  departing  from  th& 
policy  by  which  they  had  been  preserved  in  the  infancy  of 
their  power,  made  their  first  and  greatest  advances  to  empire* 
They  were  become  sovereigns  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy, 
part  of  Africa,  Lusitania,  and  Spain;  yet,  even  in  this  pitch 
of  greatness,  made  no  distinction  between  the  civil  and  mili« 
tary  departments,  nor  gave  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from 
die  public  service,  however  burdensome  or  severe.  They 
did  not  despise  their  enemy,  neither  in  the  measures  they 
took,  nor  in  the  exertions  they  made^  to  resist  him:  and,  as 
die  fatal  effects,  which  they  and  all  the  other  nations  of  tba 
ancient  world  were  accustomed  to  expect  from  defeats,  were 
no  less  than  servitude  or  death,  they  did  not  submit  to  an 
enemy,  in  consequence  of  any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure 
of  any  calamity  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  elevated  with  victories,  and  sunk 
under  defeats;  and  became  insolent  or  mean  with  the  tide  of 
iheir  fbrtimes.  The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  pros- 
perity, and  arrogant  when  their  enemies  expected  to  force 
their  submission. 

Other  natiisu,  when  in  distress^could  weigh  their  sufFerings 
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against  the  concessions  which  they  were  required  to  make; 
and,  among  the  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  preferred 
even  submission,  if  that  appeared  to  be  the  least.  The  Ro- 
mans done  spumed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferings;  and,  though  they  cau« 
tiously  avoided  difHculties  that  were  likely  to  surpass  their 
strength,  did  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
governed  by  fear  in  any  case  whatever.  They  willingly 
treated  with  the  vanquished,  and  were  ready  to  grant  the 
most  liberal  terms  when  the  concession  could  not  be  imputed 
to  weakness  or  dismay.  By  such  free  and  unforced  conces- 
sions, indeed,  they  established  a  reputation  for  generouty^ 
which  contributed,  no  less  than  their  valour,  to  secure  the 
dominion  they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  tides  of  protectors  or  allies, 
by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant  state  of  their  policy,  brought 
all  the  cantons  of  Lutium  to  follow  their  standard,  they  con- 
tinued to  take  an  easy  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they 
could  not  have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they  were  liberal 
.  in  their  advances  to  friendship,  so,  after  repeated  provocations 
seemed  to  justify  a  different  conduct,  even  towards  a  friend, 
they  were  terrible  in  their  resentments ;  and,  in  case  of  any 
breach  with  an  ally,  they  took  ample  compensation  for  die 
favours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 

By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already  mentioned,  that 
the  submissive  were  to  be  spared^  and  the  proud  to  be  hun^ 
bledy^  it  became  necessary  for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  con- 
quer or  to  perish.  When  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
b}'  them,  other  nations  were  entided  to  consider  them  aa  com- 
mon enemies.  No  state  has  a  right  to  make  the  submission 
of  mankind  a  necessar}'  condition  to  its  own  preservation; 
nor  are  many  states  qualified  to  support  such  pretensions. 
Some  part  of  the  political  character,  however,  so  eminent  in 
this  famous  republic,  is  necessary  to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to 
the  advancement,  of  nations.  No  free  state  or  republic  is 
safe  under  any  other  government  or  defence  than  that  of  its 

*  Paroeie  BUbjeetiiy  et  debeliare  supeiiMMi 
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ewn  citizens.  No  nation  ia  safe  that  permits  an  ally  to  tuffer 
by  having  espoused  its  cause,  or  that  aQows  itself  to  be  driven, 
by  defeats  or  misfortunes,  into  a  surrender  of  any  material 
part  of  its  rights. 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  conquests,  in  the  beginning  of 
die  seventh  century  of  Rome,  though  great,  was  yet  far  from 
being  full;  and  the  people  had  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  indus- 
try, nor  cooled  in  the  ardour,  with  which  prosperous  nations 
advance,  but  which  they  frequently  remit  in  the  height  of  their 
attainments,  and  in  die  confidence  of  invincible  power. 

The  forms  of  the  commonwealth  still  afforded  a  plentiful 
nursery  of  men  for  both  the  civil  and  military  departments  ; 
and  the  nation  accordingly  continued  for  some  time  to  advance 
with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  pace  in  the  career  of  its  conquests. 
Insomuch  that,  at  every  step  to  be  made  in  the  period  which 
follows,  mighty  kingdoms  were  annexed  to  the  empire,  with 
as  much  or  more  facility  than  villages  and  single  fields  had 
been  formerly  gained. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territority,  and  the  success 
of  their  arms  abroad,  became  the  source  of  a  ruinous  corruptioa 
at  home.  The  wealth  of  provinces  began  to  flow  into  the  city» 
and  filled  the  coffers  of  private  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  offices  of  state  and  the  command  of 
armies  were  become  lucrative  as  well  as  honourable,  and  were 
coveted  on  the  former  account.  In  the  state  itself  die  govern- 
ing and  the  governed  felt  separate  interests,  and  were  at 
variance,  from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambidon;  and, 
instead  of  the  pardes  who  formerly  strove  for  disdncdon,  and 
for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth, 
fisicdons  arose,  who  contended  for  the  greatest  share  of  its 
fpoik,  or  who  sacrificed  the  public  to  their  party-attachments  ' 
or  feuds. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
animosides  of  patrician  and  plebeian  were  extinguished  by 
die  equed  participation  of  puUic  honours.  This  disdnction 
itsdf  was,  in  a  great  measure,  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a 
new  one,  which;  under  the  denomination  of  nobles  and  com- 
mons, or  illustrious  and  obscure,^  without  involving  any  legal 
VOL.  I.  Mm 
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disparity  of  privilege,  gave  rise  to  an  aristocracy,  which 
partly  hereditary,  founded  in  the  repeated  succession  to 
honours  in  the  same  family,  and  pardy  personal,  founded  ia 
the  habits  of  high  station,  and  in  the  advantages  of  education 
and  wealth,  such  as  never  £ul  to  distinguish  the  conditions  of 
men  in  every  great  and  prosperous  state. 

These  circumstances  conferred  a  power  on  the  nobles^ 
which,  though  less  invidious,  was  not  less  real  than  that  whick 
had  been  possessed  by  the  ancient  patricians*  The  exercise 
of  this  power  was  lodged  with  the  senate ;  a  body  which, 
though,  by  the  emulation  of  its  members,  too  much  disposed 
to  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquest,  was  probably  never  sur- 
passed in  magnanimity,  ability,  or  in  steadiness  of  conduct, 
by  any  council  of  state  whatever. 

The  people  had  submitted  to  the  senate,  as  possessed  of 
an  authority  which  was  founded  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
their  superior  worth ;  and  even  the  most  aspiring  of  the  com- 
mons allowed  themselves  to  be  governed  by  im  order  of  men 
amongst  whom  they  themselves,  by  proper  efforts  and  suitable 
merit,  might  hope  to  ascend.  The  examples  of  preferment, 
and  the  rise  of  individuals  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  commonwealth,  though  for  the  most  part  received 
with  some  degree  of  jealousy  by  those  who  were  already  in 
possession  of  the  higher  condition,  were  nevertheless  frequent, 
and  extinguished  all  appearance  of  an  exclusive  pretension  ta 
the  honours  of  the  state  in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people. 

The  knights,  or  those  of  the  equestrian  order,  being 
persons  possessed  of  estates  or  effects  of  a  certain  valuation,^ 
formed  between  the  senate  and  the  people  an  intermediate 
rank,  which,  in  ccmsequence  of  their  having  a  capital,  and  of 
their  being  less  engaged  than  the  senators  in  affairs  of  state, 
became  traders,  contractors,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  iu 
this  manner  constituted  a  species  of  moneyed  interest  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces. 

Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  which  the 
•vents  have  been  already  related,  was  the  distribution  of  rank 

*  400,000  Roman  mone^r*  or  about  3^000/. 

ft 
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m  diis  commonwealth.  But  circumstances,  which  appear  to 
be  fixed  in  the  political  condition  of  nations,  are  often  litde 
more  dian  a  remove  in  the  shifting  of  scenes,  or  a  transition 
from  that  which  a  people  have  been,  to  what  they  are  about  to 
become.  The  nobles  began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  high 
authority  and  advantages  of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate 
property  as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began  to  be  over- 
spread with  their  plantations  and  their  slaves.  The  number  of 
great  landed  estates,  and  the  multiplication  of  slaves,  kept  pace 
together.  This  manner  of  stocking  tlieir  country  possessions 
was  necessary  or  expedient  in  Ae  circumstances  of  this  people : 
for,  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who,  even  though  poor,  possessed 
so  much  consequence  in  his  military  and  political  capacity, 
had  been  willing  to  become  a  hireling  and  a  servant,  yet  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  masters  to  intrust  their  affairs  to  persons 
who  were  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  legions,  or  who  were 
so  often  called  away  to  the  comitia  and  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

Persons  of  ability  contended  for  offices  in  the  state  as  the 
road  to  lucrative  appointments;  and  when  tliey  had  obtained 
this  end,  and  had  reigned  for  a  while  in  their  province  abroad^ 
brought  back  from  their  governments  a  profusion  of  wealth  ill 
acquired,  and  the  habit  of  arbitrary  and  uncontroled  dominion. 
When  disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  abroad,  they 
became  the  leaders  of  dangerous  factions  at  home;  or,  when 
suddenly  possessed  of  great  wealdi,  they  became  the  agents  of 
corruption,  to  disseminate  idleness  and  the  love  of  ruinous 
amusements  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  seclusion  of  the  equestrian  order  from  the  attainment 
of  certain  political  emoluments  or  rank,  and  the  opportunities 
they  had,  by  contracts  and  by  farming  the  revenue,  to  improve 
their  fortunes  in  a  different  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits 
of  trade  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  considerations. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  populace,  who, 
tempted  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn,  by 
the  frequency  of  public  shows,  by  the  consequence  they 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  popular  assemblies,  or  perhaps 
dislodged  from  the  country  by  the  engrossers  of  laud,  and  by 
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the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  labour  of  slaves  over 
that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the  colonies  and  municipal 
towns,  to  reside  at  Rome.  There  they  were  corrupted  by 
idleness  and  indigence,  and  the  veiy  order  of  citizen  itself 
was  continually  debased  by  the  frequent  accession  of  emancU 
pated  slaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  so  jealous  of  their  pre- 
rogative as  citizens,  had  no  other  way  of  disposing  of  a  slay  e, 
who  had  obtained  his  freedom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the 
rolls  of  the  people ;  and  from  this  quarter,  accordingly,  Ae 
numbers  of  the  people  were  chiefly  recruited.  The  emanci* 
pated  slave  took  the  name  of  his  master,  became  a  client,  and 
a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  funerals  and  other  solemnities, 
where  the  pomp  was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  attendants, 
made  a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  class  of  men,  accordingly, 
received  cdhtinual  additions,  from  the  vanity  or  weakness  of 
diose  who  chose  to  change  their  slaves  into  dependent  citizens  ; 
and  numbers,  who  had  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives, 
or  who  had  been  purchased  in  Asia  or  Greece,  at  a  price  pro- 
portioned to  the  pleasurable  arts  they  possessed,  became  an 
accession  to  that  turbulent  populace,  who,  in  the  quality  of 
Roman  citizens,  tyrannized  in  their  turn  over  the  masters  of 
tfie  world,  and  wreaked  on  the  conquerors  of  so  many  nations 
the  evils  which  tbey  themselves,  by  their  usurpations,  had  so 
freely  inflicted  on  mankind.^ 

Citizens  of  this  extraction,  indeed,  could  not  for  ages 
arrive  at  any  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  could,  by  their 
personal  defects,  injure  the  commonwealth ;  but  they  increased, 
by  their  numbers  and  their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg, 
which,  in  great  and  prosperous  cities,  ever  sinks,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the  lowest  condition.  They 
became  a  part  of  that  faction,  who,  being  meanly  debased, 
are  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors,  by  mercenary  views, 
or  by  abject  fear;  who  are  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
any  leader,  against  the  restraints  of  public  order;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  most  respectable  ranks  of  men  j  and,  by  their  own 

•  VeUehiSylib.ii.  c.4i 
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itidifference  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or  honour,  are  able  to 
frustrate  every  principle,  besides  those  offeree  and  terror,  that 
may  be  employed  for  the  government  of  mankind. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet  far  from 
being  the  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  whole  body  of  the 
people ;  and,  if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  weight  in  turning  the  scale  of  political  councils. 
This  eflFect,  however,  was  happily  prevented  by  the  wise  pre- 
caution which  the  censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  of 
mean  or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These  were 
«^ed  the  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole.* 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  veiy  improper  members  in  the  participation  of 
government,  and  by  their  numbers  likely  enough  to  disturb 
the  place  of  assembly  with  disorders  and  tumults. 

While  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
and  while  the  territories  successively  acquired  were  cleari^d 
for  the  reception  of  Roman  citizens,  by  the  reduction  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy 
of  this  growing  populace,  and  its  overflowings  were  accord- 
ingly dispersed  over  the  peninsula,  from  Rhegium  to  Aquileia, 
in  about  seventy  colonies.  But  the  country  being  now  com- 
pletely settled,  and  the  property  of  its  inhabitants  established, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  in  this  manner  to  provide  for  the 
indigent  citizens;  and  the  practice  of  settling  new  colonies^ 
which  had  been  so  useful  in  planting  and  securing  the  con- 
quests which  were  made  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended 
beyond  this  country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  securing 
any  of  the  provinces  lately  acquire^.  Mere  colonization, 
indeed,  would  have  been  an  improper  and  inadequate  mea- 
sure for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  never 
was,  in  any  considerable  degree,  extended  beyond  the  seas. 

*  Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  46.  When  this  precaution  was  taken  by  Fabius  Maximus* 
the  tribes  amounted  to  thirty-one.  See  the  successive  additions  by  which  the  tribes 
were  brought  up  to  this  number.  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  15.  lib.  viii.  c.  17. 
lib.  is.  c.  90. 
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Provinces  so  remote,  placed  under  military  government,  were 
to  be  retained  in  submission  by  bodies  of  regular  troops. 
Roman  citizens  were  not  inclined  to  remove  their  habitations 
beyond  the  limiu  of  Italy;  and  if  they  had  been  so  inclined, 
would  not  have  been  fit,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  civil  corpora* 
tions  and  pacific  setdements,  to  carry  into  execution,  against 
the  natives,  the  exactions  of  a  government  which  they  them- 
selves, if  now  become  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  in 
those  provinces,  would  have  been  equally  interested  to  oppose. 
For  these  reasons,  although  the  Roman  territory  was  greatly 
extended,  the  resources  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  diminishedi 
and  the  former  discharge  for  many  dangerous  humours  which 
arose  among  the  people  being  in  some  measure  shut  up,  these 
humours  began  to  regorge  on  the  state* 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  in  their  charac- 
ters, or  were  debased  by  the  circumstances  we  have  mention- 
ed, tlie  superior  ranks,  by  their  application  to  affairs  of  state^ 
by  their  education,  by  the  supposed  elevation  of  birth  and 
family-distinction,  by  the  superiority  of  fortune,  began  to  rise 
in  their  consideration,  in  their  pretentions,  and  in  their  power; 
and  they  entertained  some  degree  of  contempt  for  persons 
whom  the  laws  still  required  them  to  admit  as  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  equals*.  In  this  disposition  of  parties,  so  danger- 
ous in  a  commonwealth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likely  to 
catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown,  that  soon  kindled 
up  anew  all  the  civil  animosities  which  seemed  to  have  been 
so  long  extinguished. 

We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  narration,  by  the 
series  of  events,  somewhat  beyond  the  date  of  transactions 
that  come  now  to  be  related*  While  Scipio  was  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Numantja,  and  while  the  Roman  officers  in 
Sicily  were  yet  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  slaves,  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  bom  of  a  plebeian  family,  but  ennobled  by  the 
honours  of  his  father,  t^  his  descent  on  the  side  of  his  modier 
from  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
second  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  sister,  being  now  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  possessed  of  all  the  accomplishments  re- 
quired in  a  popular  leader,  great  ardour,  resolution,  and  elo- 
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quehce,  formed  a  project  in  itself  extremely  alarming,  and 
m  its  consequences  dangerous  to  the  very  being  of  the  state. 

Like  other  young  men  of  high  pretensions  at  Rome,  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  had  begun  his  military  service  at  the  usual 
age,  had  served  with  reputation  under  his  brother-in-law, 
Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  qu^stor, 
under  Mancinus  in  Spain,  where  the  credit  of  his  father,  well 
known  in  that  province,  pointed  htm  out  to  the  natives  as  the 
only  person  with  whom  they  would  negociate  in  the  treaty 
that  ensued.  But  the  disgrace  he  incurred  in  this  transaction 
gave  him  a  distaste  to  the  militar}'^  service,  and  to  foreign 
affairs.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  the  part  he  Imd 
acted,  the  severity  he  experienced  from  the  senate,  and  the 
protection  he  obtained  from' the  people,  filled  his  breast  with 
an  animosity  to  the  one,  and  gaye  him  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  other.* 

Actuated  by  these  dispositions,  or  by  an  idea  not  uncom- 
mon to  enthusiastic  minds,  that  the  unequal  distrihution  of 
property^  so  favourable  to  the  rtch^  is  an  injury  to  the  poor^ 
he  now  proposed  in  part  to  remedy,  or  to  mitigate,  this  sup- 
posed evil,  by  reviving  the  celebrated  law  of  Licinius,  by 
which  Roman  citizens  had  been  restrained  from  accumulating 
estates  m  land  above  the  measure  of  five  hundred  jugera,f  or 
from  having  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  larger  cattle,  and 
five  hundred  of  the  less. 

In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
property  of  land  was  beginning  to  be  engrossed  by  a  few  of 
the  nobles,  and  that  the  country  was  entirely  occupied  by 
slaves,  to  the  exclusion  of  freemen;  that,  if  proper  settlements 
were  not  provided,  to  enable  the  poor  to  support  their  families, 
and  to  educate  their  children,  the  race  of  Roman  citizens 
would  soon  be  extinct :;(:  and  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in  land 
were  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by  law,  the  surplus, 
if  properly  distributed,  would  be  sufficient  to  avert  this  evil. 

Being  determined,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre* 

*  Ckero,  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c  ST. 

t  Little  more  than  half  as  Biany  acres.  \  Plutarch,  hi  Tib.  Gncch. 
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vent  opposition  from  the  noUes,  and  to  reconcik  the  intcreae 
of  both  parties  to  his  scheme,  be  proposed  .to  make  some 
abatement  in  the  rigour  of  the  Licinian  law,  allowing  eveiy 
family,  holding  five  hundred  jugera  in  right  of  the  father,  to 
hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of  every  unenumcipated  son; 
and  proposed,  that  every  person  ^o  should  suffer  diminutioo 
of  his  property,  in  consequence  of  the  intended  reform,  riioiiU 
have  compensation  made  to  him ;  and  that  the  sum  necesaaiy 
for  this  purpose  should  be  issued  from  die  treasury. 

In  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appearance  of  modera^ 
tion,  acting  in  concert  with  some  leading  men  in  the  state  and 
members  of  the  senate,  such  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  a  senator  of  the  &mily  of  Crassus, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood;  and  Mutius  Scae- 
Vola,  the  consul. 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to  prevent  for 
the  future  the  unwarrantable  accumulation  of  estates,  be  pro- 
posed, from  thenceforward,  to  prohibit  all  purchase  and  sale, 
or  commerce  in  land,  and  to  have  three  commissioners 
annually  named,  for  the  execution  and  regular  observance  of 
this  law. 

This  project,  however  plausible,  it  is  probable,  was  cx- 
{remely  unseasonable,  and  ill  suited  to  the  state  of  the  com* 
monwealth.  The  law  of  Licinius  had  passed  in  the  year  of 
Rome  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  no  more  than  four* 
teen  years  after  the  city  had  been  restored  from  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gauls,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
this  date;  and  though  properly  suited  to  a  small  repuUic, 
and  even  necessary  to  preserve  a  democracy,  was,  in  that 
condition  of  the  people,  received  with  difficulty,  and  was 
soon  trespassed  upon,  even  by  the  person  himself  on  whose 
suggestion  it  had  been  moved  and  obtained.  That  it  was 
become  obsolete,  or  no  longer  in  force,  appeared  from  tfaa 
very  abuses  which  were  now  complained  of,  and  to  which  its 
renewal  was  proposed  as  a  remedy.  It  was  become  in  a  great 
measure  impracticable,  and  even  dangerous,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  people.  The  distinctions  of  poor  and  rich,  in 
states  of  any  considerable  extent,  are  as  necessary  as  labour 
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good  government  itself.  The  poor  being  destined  to 
labour,  the  rich,  by  the  advantages  of  education,  indepen* 
denee,  and  leisure,  are  qualified  for  public  affairs.  And  the 
empire  being  now  gready  extended,  owed  its  safety  and  the 
order  of  its  government  to  a  respectable  aristocracy,  founded 
on  the  distinctions  of  fortune,  as  well  as  personal  qualities,  or 
the  merit  of  national  service.  The  rich  were  not,  without 
some  violent  convulsion,  to  be  stripped  of  estates  which  they 
themselves  had  acquired  by  industry,  or  which,  so  originally 
acquired,  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor 
were  not  qualified  at  once  to  mix  with  persons  of  a  better 
education,  and  inured  to  a  better  condition.  The  project 
seemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  government  as  it  was  to  the  secu* 
rity  of  property,  and  tended  to  place  the  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  one  rash  and  precipitate  step^  in  situations 
in  which  they  were  not  qualified  to  act. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  private  in« 
terest,  affecting  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  project  of  Tibe- 
rius was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  senate;  and  from  motives 
of  envy,  interest,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice,  as  warmly  sup* 
ported  by  the  opposite  party.  At  the  several  assemblies  of  th^ 
people,  which  were  called  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  Tibe* 
rius,  exalting  the  characters  of  freemen  contrasted  with  slaves^ 
displayed  the  copious  and  pathetic  eloquence  in  which  he 
excelled.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  Romans,  or 
nearly  allied  to  this  people.  He  observed  how  much,  being 
supplanted  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  diminished  in 
their  numbers.  He  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  employ* 
ing  slaves,  a  class  of  men  that  bring  perpetual  danger,  without 
any  addition  of  strength  to  the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready 
to  break ,  forth  in  desperate  insurrections,  as  they  had  then 
actually  done  in  Sicily,  where  they  still  occupied  the  Roman 
arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruizious  war.* 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hardships  of  the 
indigent  citizen,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  topics  of 
indignation  or  pity.    ^^  Every  wild  beast,''  he  said,  ^^in  this 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ. 
VOL.  I.  N  n 
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*^  happy  landy  has  a  cover,  or  place  of  retreat*  But  many  valiant 
^  and  respectable  citizens,  who  have  exposed  ^their  lives,  and 
*^  who  have  shed  their  blood,  in  the  service  of  their  country^ 
^^  have  not  a  home  to  which  they  may  resort*  They  wander 
*^  with  their  wives  and  their  children^  stripped  of  every  pos* 
^  session,  but  that  of  the  air  and  the  lighti  To  such  men  the 
^  common  military  exhortation,  tojightfor  the  tambs  of  their 
^^fathersy  and  for  the  altars,  of  their  household  gods,  is  a^ 
^^  mockery  and  a  lie*  They  have  no  altars;  they  have  no 
^monuments*  They  iight  and  they  die  to  augment  the 
^^  estates,  and  to  pamper  the  luxury,  of  the  few  who  are 
«^  wealthy,  and  who  have  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the  com* 
^  monwealth.  As  citizens  of  Rome,  they  are  intitled  the 
^^  masters  of  the  worlds  but  possess  not  a  foot  of  earth,  on  which 
*'  they  may  rest.*'* 

He  asked,  ^^  whether  it  were  not  reasonable  to  vpply  what 
**  was  public  to  public  uses?  whether  a  freeman  were  not 
^^  preferable  to  a  slave,  a  brave  man  to  a  coward,  and  a  fellow- 
^^  citizen  to  a  stranger?  He  expatiated  on  the  fortune,  and 
**  stated  tlie  future  prospects,  of  the  republic.  '*  Much,"  he 
said,  ^^  she  possessed,  and  had  yet  more  to  acquire:  that  the 
^^  people,  by  their  decision  in  the  present  question,  were  to 
"  determine,  whether  they  were,  by  multiplying  their  num* 
*^  bers,  to  strengthen  the  community,  and  put  tliemselves  in 
^^  condition  to  conquer  what  yet  remained  of  the  world;  or^ 
**  by  suffering  the  resources  of  the  whole  people  to  get  into 
**  the  hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  permit  their  numbers  to 
*^  decline,  and,  against  nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their 
^^  power,  to  become  unable  even  to  maintain  the  ground  they 
*'  already  had  gained. 

^^  He  exhorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land,  whom  the 
^^  law  of  division  might  affect,  not  to  withhold,  for  the  sake 
*^  of  a  trifling  interest  to  themselves,  so  great  an  advantage 
*^  from  their  country.  He  bade  them  consider,  whether  they 
^^  would  not,  by  the  secure  possession  of  five  hundred  jugera, 
^^  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their  children,  be  sufficiently 

*  Plataich.  in  Vit.  Tib.  Gracck. 
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•*  reirarded  for  the  concessions  now  required  in  behalf  of  the 
** public;  he  put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com- 
^  parative;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage,  under  ^e 
^  intended  reform,  they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank 
*^ of  their  fellow  citizens."* 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  other. 
But  when  he  came  to  propose  that  the  law  should  be  read,  he 
found  that  his  opponents  had  availed  diemselves  of  their 
usual  defence,  by  procuring  M.  Octavius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  interpose  with  his  negative,  and  to  forbid  any 
further  proceeding  in  the  business.  Here,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dropped* 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  constituents,  to 
secure  their  possessions,  and  to  prevent,  not  to  promote,  inno- 
vations. No  power  in  the  state  could  proceed  without  their 
consent,  express  or  tacit,  and  every  single  tribune  had  a 
negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tiberius,  thus  suddenly  checked 
in  his  career,  became  the  more  impetuous  or  confirmed  in  his 
purpose.  Having  adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
prepared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in  which  he 
erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  hardships  likely  to  fall  on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that, 
without  expecting  any  compensation,  they  should  content 
themselves  with  the  proposed  measure  of  land,  and  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  having  been  obtained 
by  fraud  or  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  began  to  divide 
the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  warmly  agitated 
wherever  the  citizens  had  extended  their  property.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their  argu« 
ments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The  first  had 
recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  commonly  employed  on  the 
side  of  prescription,  urging  that,  in  some  cases,  they  had  po8« 
sessed  iheir  estates  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  lands 
they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  only  in  consequence  of 

*  Appi»n.  de  BcU.  Chr. 
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the  induBtiy  and  labour  which  they  themselves  had  employed 
to  improve  them:  that,  in  other  cases,  they  had  actually  bought 
dieir  estates:  that  the  public  faith,  under  which  they  were 
suffered  to  purchase,  was  now  engaged  to  protect  and  secure 
their  possession:  that,  in  reliance  on  this  £udi,  they  had 
erected,  on  these  lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers;  they 
had  pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wives  and  the 
portions  of  their  children,  or  had  given  them  in  mortgage  as 
security  forthedebtstheyhad  contracted:  that alaw,regulatiiig 
or  limiting  the  further  increase  or  accumulation  of  properQ^, 
night  be  suffered;  but  that  an  act,  having  a  retrospect,  and 
operating  in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  to  the  ruin,  of  so  many 
families,  was  no  less  unjust  than  impracticable  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own  indigence 
and  their  merits;  urged  that  they  were  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  fill  the  station  of  Roman  citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a 
tondition  to  settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  the  future  hc^s 
of  the  commonwealth:  that  no  private  person  could  plead  im* 
memorial  possession  of  lands  which  had  been  acquired  for  the 
public.  They  enumerated  the  wars  which  they  themselves^or 
their  ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  those  lands* 
They  concluded,  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  his  share 
of  the  public  conquests;  and  that  the  arguments  which  were 
urged  to  support  the  possessibns  of  the  rich,  only  tended  to 
shew  how  presumptuous  and  insolent  such  usurpations,  if 
suffered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  s^pears  plausible ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  reason  itself.  If  it  were 
reasonable  that  every  Roman  citizen  should  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  conquered  lands,  it  was  still  more  reasonable  that 
the  original  proprietors,  from  whom  those  lands  had  been 
unjusdy  taken,  should  have  them  restored*  If,  in  this,  the 
maxims  of  reason  and  justice  had  been  observed,  Rome  would 
have  still  been  a  small  community,  and  might  have  acted  with 
safety  on  the  principles  of  equality,  which  are  suited  to  asmdl 
republic.  But  the  Romans,  becoming  sovereigns  of  a  great 
and  extensive  territory,  must  adopt  the  disparities,  and  submit 
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to  the  subordinations,  which  mankind,  in  such  situations^ 
universally  have  found  natural,  and  even  necessary  to  their 
government. 

Multitudes  of  people,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  some  earnestly 
desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted,  others  to  have  it  rejected, 
crowded  to  Rome,  to  attend  the  decision  of  the  question ;  and 
Gracchus,  without  dropping  his  intention,  as  usual,  upon  the 
negative  of  his  colleague,  only  bethought  himself  how  he 
might  surmount  or  remove  this  obstruction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personalintimacy  with  Octavius, 
he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private;  and  having  failed  in  this 
sittempt,  he  entered  into  expostulations  with  him,  in  presence 
of  the  public  assembly ;  desired  to  know,  whether  he  appre- 
hended that  his  own  estate  would  be  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  intended  law;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indemnify  him 
fidly  in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of  it;  and 
being  sdll  unable  to  shake  the  resolution  of  this  tribune,  who 
was  supported  by  the  countenance  of  the  senate,  and  the  higher 
ranks  of  men  in  the  state,  he  determined  to  try  what  the 
negative  force  of  the  whole  order  of  tribunes  could  do  to 
compel  a  compliance  with  their  wishes:  he  accordingly  laid 
the  state  itself  under  a  general  interdict,  sealed  up  the  doors 
of  the  treasury^  suspended  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the 
pnetors,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  other  functions  of  office  in 
the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  class  of  the  people  went  into 
mourning.  Tiberius,  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the 
passions  of  his  party;  and  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  he  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated,  had  a 
number  of  persons  with  arms  to  defend  his  person. 

While  the  city  was  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  confusion, 
the  tribes  were  again  assembled,  and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of 
the  negative  of  his  colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes, 
when  many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  intended  violation 
of  the  sacred  law,  pressed  in  great  numbers  before  the  tribe 
that  was  moving  to  ballot/  and  seized  the  urns.  A  great 
tumult  was  likely  to  arise.*  The  popular  party,  being  most 
UttMsroits,  were  crowding  around  their  leader,  when  two 
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senators,  Manlius  and  Pulvhis,  both  of  consular  dignity,  fell 
mt  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  beseeched  him  not  tor 
proceed.  Awed  by  the  respect  which  was  due  to  persons  of 
this  rank,  as  with  the  sense  of  some  impending  calamity,  he 
asked.  What  they  would  have  him  to  dol  **  The  case,"  they 
said,  ^  is  too  arduous  for  us  to  decide;  refer  it  to  the  senate, 
*  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  suspended  until  the  senate 
had  met,  and  declared  a  resolution  not  to  confirm  the  law. 
Gracchus  resumed  the  subject  with  the  people,  being  deter- 
mined eit|ier  to  remove  or  to  slight  the  negative  of  his 
ccrileague.  He  proposed  that  either  the  refractory  tribune,  or 
himself,  should  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  dignity:  and 
that  he  might  not  appear  to  anticipate  the  decision,  desired 
that  Octaviua  should  put  the  question  first.  Whether  Tiberius 
Gracchus  should  be  degraded?  This  being  declined  by  the 
opposite  party,  as  irregular  and  vain,  he  declared  his  intention 
to  move  in  the  assembly,  on  the  following  day.  That  Octaviua 
should  be  divested  of  the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  this  motion,  to 
degrade  a  tribune,  by  whatever  authority,  was  equally  sub- 
versive of  both.  The  person  and  dignit}'  of  a  tribune,  in  order 
that  no  force  might  interrupt  him  in  the  cause  of  the  people^ 
whether  offored  by  any  private  person,  by  the  public  magis* 
trate,  or  even  by  the  people  themselves,  was  guarded  by  the 
most  sacred  vows.  His  person,  therefore,  during  the  term 
assigned  to  his  office,  was  inviolable ;  and  so  long  his  functions 
were  irresistible,  or,  without  his  own  consent,  could  not  be 
suspended  by  any  power  whatever. 

The  assembly  being  met,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming 
adjournment  of  the  preceding  day,  Tiberius,  still  willing  to 
respect  the  sacred  law,  renewed  his  prayer  to  Octavius,  to 
withdraw  his  negative;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of  seventeen  were 
already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking  those  of  the  eighteendi, 
which  would  have  made  a  majority,  the  tribunes  made  a 
pause,  while  Tiberius  again  addressed  his  colleague,  embn^ll 
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him,  and,  with  a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the 
people,  beseeched  him  to  spare  himself  the  indignity,  and 
others  the  regret,  of  so  severe,  though  necessary,  a  measure* 
Octavius  shook ;  but,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
senators,  who  were  ready  to  support  him,  recovered  his 
resolution,  and  bade  Tiberius  proceed  as  he  thought  proper* 
The  votes  of  the  majority  were  accordingly  declared,  and 
Octavius,  reduced  to  a  private  station,  was  dragged  from  the 
tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  populace* 
Attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  and  a  faithful  slave,  who 
placed  himself  in  the  way  to  defend  his  master,  was  dangerously 
wounded ;  but  a  number  of  the  more  respectable  citizens  in- 
terposed, and  Tiberius  himself  was  active  in  favouring  his 
escape. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  act  so  long  depending, 
for  making  a  more  equal  division  of  lands,  was  passed;  and 
three  commissioners,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Appius  Claudius, 
his  fslther-in-law,  and  his  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  then  a 
youth,  serving  under  Publius  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  Numantia, 
were  named  to  carry  the  law  into  execution* 

This  act,  as  it  concerned  the  interest  of  almost  every  in^ 
habitant  of  Italy,  immediately  raised  a  great  ferment  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Persons  holding  considerable  estates  in 
land  were  alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were  elated 
with  the  hopes  of  becoming  suddenly  rich.  If  there  were  a 
middling  class,  not  to  be  greatly  affected  in  their  own  situation, 
they  still  must  have  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  contest  between 
Buch  parties.  The  senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the  execution 
of  the  law,  withheld  the  usual  aids  and  appointments  given  to 
commissioners  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  public  trusts,  and  waited  for  a  fit  oppoitunity  to  suppress 
^tirely  this  hazardous  project.  Parties  looked  on  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  silence.  A  person,  who  had  beea 
active  in  procuring  the  Agrarian  law,  having  died  at  this 
critical  juncture,  his  death  w^  alleged  to  be  the  effect  of 
poison,  administered  by  the  opposite  party.  Numbers  of  the 
people,  to  countenance  this  invidious  report,  went  into  moum«i 
ing;  even  Gracchus^  afiecting  to  believe  a  like  design  to  be 
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forming  against  himself,  appeared^  with  hisehildfen  and  their 
mother,  as  suppliants  in  the  streets,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  people.  Still  more  to  interest  their  passions  in  his 
safety,  he  published  a  list  of  the  acts  ivhich  he  then  had  in 
view,  all  tending  to  gratify  tlie  populace,  or  to  mortify  the 
senate.  Altalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  having,  about  this  time, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  and  his  treasure  to  the  Romans^ 
Gracchus  procured  an  act,  to  transfer  the  administration  of 
this  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  the  popular  assembly;  and 
to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the  treasury  of  Pergamus  to 
the  poorer  citizens,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and 
to  stock  the  lands  with  which  they  were  soon  to  be  invested* 
He  obtained  another  act,  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the 
senate,  by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with  the  senators  in  the 
nomination  to  juries,  or  in  forming  the  occasional  tribunals  of 
justice. 

These,  with  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolish  or  to  weaken 
the  aristocratical  part  of  the  government,  were  justly  alarming 
to  ever)'  person  who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
state.  As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumults  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular  magistracy, 
it  gave  an  immediate  prospect  of  anarchy,  which  threatened 
to  end  in  some  violent  usurpation.  The  sacred  character  which 
he  had  recently  violated,  served,  on  occasion,  to  check  the 
caprice  of  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  executive  government.  And  the  power,  which  the 
people  had  now  assumed,  was  likely  to  render  the  office 
entirely  unfit  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  or  tended  rather 
to  make  the  tribune  an  instrument  for  hastening  the  effect  of 
popular  violence,  instead  of  a  drag-chain  to  the  wheds  of 
govermnent,  as  was  intended,  to  impede  ill-advised  or  im- 
petuous measures  of  any  sort.  Tiberius  heard  himself  arraign- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  in  every  public  assembly,  for  the  viofai- 
tion  of  the  sacred  law.  "  If  any  of  your  colleagues,"  said 
1  itus  Annius,  (whom  he  prosecuted  for  a  speech  in  the  senate) 
^^  should  interpose  his  negative  in  my  behalf,  would  you  have 
**  him  also  degraded?" 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  enormitf 
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they  themselves  had  committed,  and  Tiberius  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken, 
after  it  had  been  carried  into  execution.  The  person  of  a 
tribune,  he  observed,  was  sacred;  because  it  was  consecrated 
in  rig^t  of  the  people,  whom  the  tribunes  represented;  but  if 
this  officer  inconsistent  with  his  character,  should  injure  where 
he  was  appointed  to  protect,  should  weaken  a  claim  he  was 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  his  constituents  that 
power  of  decision  which  he  was  appointed  to  guard,  the  person 
80  <^ending,not  the  people,  were  to  blame  for  the  consequences. 

"  Other  crimes,"  he  said,  "may  be  enormous,  yet  may  no% 
^^  destroy  the  essence  of  the  tribunitian  character,  ^n  attempt 
*^  to  demolish  the  capitol,  or  to  bum  the  fleets  of  the  republic, 
*^  might  excite  an  universal  and  just  indignation,  without 
^'  rendering  less  sacred  the  person  of  a  tribune  involved  in 
**  such  guilt.  But  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  very  authority  from 
**  which  his  own  is  derived,  and  to  frustrate  a  power  which  is 
*'  vested  in  him,  merely  for  its  better  exertion,  is  a  voluntary 
^^  and  criminal  abdication  of  his  trust.  What  is  the  tribune  but 
**  anofficer  of  the  people?  Strange !  that  this  officer  may,  by  virtue 
•'  of  authority  derived  from  the  people,  drag  even  the  consul 
•*  himself  to  prison,  and  yet  that  the  people  themselves  cannot 
**  withdraw  their  trust,  when  the  person  who  bears  it  is  about 
^S  to  annul  the  very  authority  by  which  he  himself  is  appointed. 

"  Was  ever  any  function  more  sacred  than  that  of  king? 
**  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives  of  ever}-  magistrate, 
•*  and  was  likewise  consecrated  by  holding  the  priesthood  of 
•*  the  immortal  gods.  Yet,  did  not  our  ancestors  expel  Tar- 
•*  quin  ?  and  thus,  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  abolish  that  pri- 
•*  mitive  form,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  foundations 
•*  of  this  city  were  laid. 

**  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons  of  the 
•*  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  holy  fire  ?  Yet, 
**  are  they  not,  for  slight  offences,  sometimes  buried  alive  ? 
**  Impiety  to  the  gods  being  supposed  to  cancel  a  title  which 
**  reverence  te  the  gods  had  conferred,  must  not  injuries  to  the 
"  people  suppress  an  authoritj'  which  a  regard  to  the  people 
**  has  constituted  ? 

VOL.  I.  •  o 
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^^  That  person  must  faU,  who  hinwelf  reqioves  the  b«ae  on 
^^  which  he  is  suj^rted.  A  majority  of  the  tribes  may  caor 
^^  sccrate  a  tribune ;  cannot  the  whole  depiide  I  What  more 
^*  sacred  than  the  things  which  are  dedicated  at  the  shrines  q£ 
^  the  immortal  gods  ?  yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or 
^^  remove  at  pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tribunate,  as  a 
^'  consecrated  tide,  from  one  person  to  another  ?  May  not  an 
*^  august  assembly  of  the  people,  by  their  sovereign  authority., 
^^  do  what  every  person  in  this  sacred  office  is  permitted  to  do 
^*  for  himself,  when  he  resigns  or  abdicates  his  power  by  a 
^^  simple  expression  of  his  will?" 

These  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduce  the  pka  of 
necessity,  where  there  was  no  foundation  for  it,  and  to  set  the 
sovereign  power,  in  every  species  of  government,  loose  from 
the  rules  which  itself  had  enacted*  Such  arguments,  accord- 
ingly, had  no  effect  where  the  interest  of  the  parties  did  not 
concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius  felt  his  credit  be§^n  to  de- 
cline. He  was  publicl/  menaced  with  impeachment,  and  had 
given  suf&clent  provocation  to  make  him  apprehend  that,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  violence  might  be  offered  to 
his  person.^  It  was  guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of 
tribune,  which  he  bore.  The  first  step  he  should  make,  in  the 
new  character  he  was  to  assume,  as  commissioner  for  the  divi* 
slop  of  lands,  was  likely  to  end  his  life.  He  therefore  resolv- 
ed, if  possible,  to  take  shelter  in  the  tribunate  for  another  year, 
and,  in  order  to  procure  this  favour  from  the  people,  gave 
further  expectations  of  popular  acts  ;  of  one  to  shorten  the 
term  of  military  service,  and  of  another  to  gjrant  an  s^peal  to 
the  people  from  the  courts  of  justice  lately  established. 

The  senate,  and  every  citizen,  who  professed  a  regard  to 
the  forms  of  state,  were  alarmed.  This  attempt,  they  said,  to 
perpetuate  the  tribunitian  character  in  the  same  person,  tends 
directly  to  establish  an  arbitrary  power.  With  a  person  invio- 
lable, and  a  lawless  multitude  to  support  him,  an  usurper  will 
have  no  bar  to  restrain  him,  and  no  danger  to  fear  ;  and  his 
retainers,  together  with  the  property  of  pur  lands,  to  which 


*  Orotim,Ub.  v.c.  8. 
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dieyftlretdy  aspire,  will  make  diemselves  masters  of  the  state. 
The  leader,  in  this  dangerous  train  of  measures,  it  seems,  like 
every  other  tyrant,  already  conceives  that  his  safety  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiet}',  great  efforts 
of  faction  were  made.  The  time  of  electing  the  tribunes  was 
fast  approaching:  but  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  on  their  lands 
throughout  Italy,  being  engaged  in  the  harvest,  could  not  re- 
pair to  the  city.  On  the  day  of  election,  the  assembly  was  ill 
attended,  especially  by  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  Tibe- 
rius. As  he  was  rejected  by  the  first  tribes  that  moved  to  the 
ballot,'  his  friends  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  assembly  with 
forms,  and  to  protract  the  debates,  till,  observing  that  the  field 
did  not  fill,  nor  the  appearance  change  for  the  better,  they 
moved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recess,  Tiberius  went  into  mourning,  appeared  in 
<he  streets  with  his  children,  and,  in  behalf  of  hapless  infants, 
who  might  already  be  considered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of 
losing  their  parent  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  implored  the 
public  protection  ;  gave  out  that  the  party  of  the  rich,  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  choice,  had  determined  to  force  their 
way  into  his  house,  in  the  night,  and  to  murder  him.  Num« 
bers  were  deeply  affected  by  these  representations:  a  multitude 
crowded  to  his  doors,  and  watched  all  night  in  the  streets. 

On  the  return  of  morning,  and  the  approach  of  the  assem* 
bly,  the  declining  appearance  of  his  affairs  suggested  presages; 
and  the  superstition  of  the  times  has  furnished  history  with 
the  omens,  by  which  himself  and  his  friends  were  greatly  dis- 
mayed. He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowd  of  his  partisans,  took 
his  way  to  the  capitol,  where  the  tribes  had  been  appointed  to 
assemble,  tiis  attendants  multiplied  as  he  passed,  and  numbers 
from  the  assembly  descended  the  steps  to  receive  him.  Upon 
his  entry,  a  shout  was  raised,  and  his  party  appeared  sufiici- 
endy  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  choice,  perhaps,  by  their 
violence,  to  deter  every  citizen  of  a  different  mind  from  at- 
tending the  election. 

A  chosen  body  took  post  round  the  person  of  the  candi- 
date, with  intention  to  suffer  no  stranger  to  approach  him  ; 
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and  a  signal  was  agreed  upon,  in  case  it  were  necessary  to 
employ  force.  Meantime,  the  senators,  on  their  part,  were 
hastily  convened  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  and  in  anxious  deli- 
beration on  the  measures  to  be  followed. 

When  the  first  tribe  were  delivering  their  votes,  a  confu- 
sion  arose  in  the  crowd.  Numbers,  from  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  assembly,  began  to  press  forward  to  the  centre.  Anaong 
others,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  senator  yet  attached  to  Tiberius, 
being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  heard,  beckoned  with  Us 
hand  that  he  would  speak  with  the  tribunes.  Having  made  his 
way  through  the  multitude,  he  informed  Tiberius  that  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  in  the  senate  to  resist  him  by  force ;  and  that 
a  party  of  senators,  with  their  clients  and  slaves,  was  arming 
against  his  life.  All  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  this  infor- 
mation took  die  alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from  the  officers 
who  attended  the  assembly,  and  tucked  up  their  robes  as  for 
immediate  violence.  These  movements  being  perceived  from 
a  distance,  many  called  out  to  know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct 
account  could  be  heard.  Tiberius,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
speak,  made  a  sign,  by  waving  his  hand  round  his  head,  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.     This  sign,  together  with  the  hostile 
and  menacing  appearances  that  gave  rise  to  it,  being  instandy 
reported  in  the  senate,  and  interpreted  as  a  suggestion  made 
to  the  people,  that  their  favourite  leader  should  be  crowned, 
or  that  he  should  assume  the  sovereignty,  the  senate  immedi- 
ately resolved,  in  a  form  that  was  usual  on  alarming  occasions, 
that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  This 
resolution  was  supposed  to  confer  a  discretionary  power,  and 
was  adopted  only  when  summary  proceedings  and  immediate 
execution  were  deemed  to  be  necessary,  and  when  their  was 
not  time  for  the  formalities  observed  in  naming  a  dictator..... 
The  consul  Mucius  Scfevola  had  been  in  concert  with  Tiberius 
in  drawing  up  the  first  frame  of  his  law,  and  although  he  had 
now,  probably,  left  him  in  the  extremes  to  which  he  proceed* 
ed,  yet,  on  receiving  this  charge,  declined  to  employ  force 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  to  disturb  the  tribes  in  the 
midst  of  their  legal  assembly.  *'  If  they  shall  come,  **  he  said. 
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^  to  any  violent  or  illegal  determination,  I  will  employ  the 
**  whole  force  of  ray  authority  to  prevent  its  effects." 

In  this  expression  of  the  consul  there  did  not  appear,  to 
&e  audience,  a  proper  disposition  for  the  present  occasion.... 
The  laws  were  violated  :  a  desperate  party  was  prepared  for  ' 
any  extremes :  all  sober  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  tri- 
bunes, had  fled  from  the  tumult :  the  majest}"  of  Rome  was 
insulted,  even  in  the  capitol ;  and  the  priests  of  Jupiter  had 
shut  the  gates  of  their  temple :  the  laws,  it  was  said,  ought  to 
govern ;  but  the  laws  cannot  be  pleaded  by  those  who  have 
set  them  aside ;  and  they  are  no  longer  of  any  avail,  unless 
they  are  restored  by  some  exertion  of  vigour,  fit  to  counteract 
the  violence  that  has  been  offered  to  them.   "  The  consul, " 
said  Scipio  Nasica,  ^^  deserts  the  republic ;  let  those,  who 
**  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me."  At  these  words,  the  senators 
arose,  and,  moving  in  a  body,  which,  by  the  concourse  of  their 
clients,  increased  as  they  went,  seizing  the  shafts  of  the  fasces, 
or  tearing  up  the  benches  in  their  way,  with  their  robes  wound 
up,  in  place  of  shields,  on  their  left  arm,  they  broke  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Tiberius,  though  surrounded  by  numbers,  found  his  party 
unable  to  resist  the  awe  with  which  they  were  struck  by  the 
approach  of  the  senate,  and  in  presence  of  all  that  was  noble 
or  revered  in  the  commonwealth.  The  few  who  resisted 
were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  himself,  while  he  fled,  being 
seized  by  the  robe-,  let  it  slip  from  his  shoulders  and  con- 
tinued his  flight;  but,  stumbling  in  the  crowd,  while  he 
attempted  to  recover  himself,  was  slain  with  repeated  blows. 
His  body,  as  being  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with  the  killed 
of  his  party,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  considered 
as  accomplices  in  a  treasonable  design  against  the  republic, 
were  denied  the  honours  of  burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
Some  of  the  most  active  of  his  partisans,  that  escaped,  were 
afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed,  or,  in  absence, 
condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  dispute,  both  the  senate 
and  the  people  had  been  carried  to  acts  of  violence,  that  in- 
sulted the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.     This  con- 
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stitution  was  by  no  means  too  strict  or  formal  to  contend 
with  such  evils ;  for,  besides  admitting  a  general  latitude  of 
conduct,  scarcely  known  under  any  other  political  estabfish- 
ment,  it  had  provided  expedients  for  great  and  dangerous 
occasions,  which  were  sufficient  to  extricate  the  common* 
wealth  from  greater  extremities  than  those  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  in  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  conteat. 

The  popular  faction  on  their  part  had  greatly  erred ;  for 
the  people,  when  restrained  from  their  object  by  the  negative 
of  one  of  their  own  tribunes,  had  only  to  wait  for  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office,  when,  by  a  new  election,  they  might  so 
model  the  college  as  to  be  secure  of  its  unanimous  consent  in 
the  particular  measures  to  which  they  were  then  inclined* 
The  precipitant  violation  of  the  sacred  law,  a  precedent  which, 
if  followed,  must  have  rendered  the  tribunes  mere  instruments 
of  popular  violence,  not  safeguards  from  oppression,  filled 
the  minds  of  many  in  their  own  party  with  remorse  and  hor« 
ror,  and  gave  to  the  senate  and  noUes  a  dreadful  apprehen** 
sion  of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  a  multitude  capable  of 
such  a  profane  and  violent  extreme.  The  policy  of  Tiberius, 
at  the  head  of  this  multitude,  the  laws  he  had  obtained,  his 
own  re-election  to  secure  the  execution,  and  the  sequel  of  his 
plan,  seemed  to  threaten  the  republic  with  distraction  and 
anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  his  own  usurpation,  or  in  that  of 
some  more  artful  demagogue.  But,  even  under  these  gloomy 
expectations,  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  by  naming  a 
dictator,  or  by  the  commission  which  they  actually  gave  to 
the  consul,  could  have  had  recourse  to  a  legal  preventive,  and 
might  have  repelled  the  impending  evil  by  measures  equally 
decisive  and  powerful,  though  more  legal  than  those  they 
employed.  But  the  consul,  it  seems,  was  suspected  of  con- 
nivance with  the  opposite  party,  had  moved  indignation  pro- 
portioned to  the  coldness  with  which  he  received  his  own 
commission,  and  could  not  be  intrusted  with  the  choice  of  a 
dictator,  even  if  the  occasion  could  have  admitted  of  the 
delay  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

In  these  extremities,  the  violent  resolution  that  was  taken 
by  the  senate  to  them  appeared  to  be  necessary ;  and,  proba* 
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hfyy  for  the  present,  saved  the  republic  -,  preser\'ed  it,  indeed, 
9oC  in  a  sound,  but  in  a  sickly,  state,  and  in  a  fever  which, 
with  some  intermissions,  at  every  return  of  similar  disorders, 
threatened  it  with  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  its  whole  con- 
stitution. 

The  disorders  that  arise  in  free  states,  which  are  begin- 
ning to  corrupt,  generally  furnish  very  difficult  questions  in 
the  casuistry  of  political  law.  Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous 
citizens,  because  they  do  not  entirely  prevent,  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  hasten,  the  ruin  of  their  countrj^  So  the  violence 
«f  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  by  which  they  pleaded  that 
the  state  was  preserved,  was  by  many  considered  with  aver- 
sion and  horror*  The  subversion  of  government,  that  was 
likely  to  have  followed  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  because  it  did 
not  take  place,  was  overlooked ;  and  the  restitution  of  order, 
effected  by  the  senate,  appeared  to  be  a  tyranny,  established  in 
blood.  The  senators  themselves  were  struck  with  some  degree 
of  remorse ;  and,  what  is  dangerous  in  politics,  took  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  extremes.  They  were  cautious  not  to 
inflame  animosities,  by  any  immoderate  use  of  their  late 
victory.  They  even  wished  to  atone  for  the  violence  done 
to  the  author  of  the  agrarian  law,  by  seeming  to  acquiesce  in 
the  execution  of  it.  They  permitted  Fulvius  Flaccus  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  two  of  the  most  daring  leaders  of  the  popular 
faction,  to  be  elected  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
room  of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudius,  of  whom  the  latter 
also  died  about  this  time  ;  and,  in  order  to  stifle  animosities 
and  resentments,  consented  that,  under  pretence  of  an  embassy 
to  Pergamus,  Scipio  Nasica  should  be  removed  from  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  this  commission,  this  illustrious  citizen,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  Scipios  who  perished  in  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  himself  an  ornament  to 
the  republic,  died  in  a  species  of  exile,  though  under  an  ho- 
nourable tide. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foreign  affairs  were  likely 
to  be  much  overlooked.  They  proceeded,  however,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  to  whom  they  were  intrusted,  with 
the  usual  success ;  and  the  senate,  having  the  reports  made 
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nearly  about  the  same  time,  of  the  pacification  of  Luaitania, 
the  destruction  of  Numantia,  and  the  reduction  and  punish- 
ment of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  named  commissioners  to  act  in 
eonjunction  with  the  generals  commanding  in  those  several 
services,  in  order  to  setde  their  provinces. 

Brutus  and  Scipio  had  their  respective  triumphs;  one 
with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  having  reduced  the  Gallicians ; 
the  other,  still  preferring  his  former  title  of  a  second  Airicanus 
to  that  of  Numantinus,  which  was  offered  to  him  for  the  sack 
of  Numantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  citizen  was  anxiously  look- 
ed  for,  by  all  parties,  more  to-  know  what  judgment  he  mig^ 
pass  on  the  late  operations  at  Rome,  than  on  account  of  the 
triumph  he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formidable  to  his 
country.    He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus,  and  might, 
under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  that  demagogue, 
have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  party.    He  was 
himself  personally  respected  and  beloved  by  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  carried  arms  under  his  command,  who  were 
recently  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  victory,  and  vrho  naight, 
possibly,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people, 
employ  their  arms  against  the  republic  itself.  But  the  time  of 
such  criminal  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  yet  arrived. 
Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  Gracchus,  had  express- 
ed, in  some  words  that  escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  die 
senate's  conduct.   "  So  perish  every  person,"  he  said,  **  who 
"  shall  dare  to  Commit  such  crimes. "  *     Soon  after  his  arri- 
val from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  called 
upon  him  aloud,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  declare 
what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus.    "  I  must  think," 
he  said,  "  that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  government 
"  of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited."    This  declara- 
tion many  of  the  multitude  interrupted  with  murmurs  of  aver- 
sion and  rage.     Upon  which  Scipio,  raising  his  tone,  expres- 
sed the  contempt  with  which  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
treat  this  turbulent  faction.    '^  I  have  be'en  accustomed,"  he 

♦  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Tiberii  Gracchi. 
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rfifiS/^*to  the  shout  of  warlike  cfnemies,  and  cannot  "be  sifFected 
hy  yotrr  dastardly  cries.^  Then,  alluding  to  the  number  of 
Enfranchised  slaves  'that  were  ent-olkd  with  the  tribes  of  flie 
chy,  upon  a  second  cry  of  displeasure,  he  continued,  **  Peace, 
**  ye  alieils  knd  srtep-childrcn  of  Italy.*  You  are  now  free  ; 
**  but  -many  of  you  I  have  brought  to  this  place  In  fetters,  and 
**  sold  at  flie  halber^for  slaves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the 
troth,  and  all  by  the  boldness,  of  this  contemptuous  reproach  j 
and  shewed  that  popular  tumults,  though  vested  with  a  shafe 
in  the  sovereignty  of  their  country,  may  sometimes  be  braved, 
as  wen  as  courted,  with  success. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  that  he  himself  was  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  poorer  citizens,  and  might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  Licinian  law.  His  whole  inherit- 
alttce,  accorditig  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two  pounds 
weight,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver,  which 
niight  be  valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
^  our  money. 

Papiriu^Carbo,  now  at  the  head  of  the  popular  faction, 
slptnt  the  year  of  his  tribunate  in  fomenting  the  animosities 
against  the  senate,and  in  promoting  dangerous  innovations.  He 
obtained  a  law,  by  which  the  votes  of  the  people,  in  questions  of 
legislation  as  well  as  election,t  and  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
in  determining  causes,  were  to  be  taken  by  secret  ballot;  but 
was  less  successful  indie  motion  hemade  for.  a  law  to  enable  the 
same  person  to  be  repeatedly  chosen  into  the  office  of  tribune. 
In  this  motion  he  was  supported  by  Caius  Gracchus ;  opposed 
by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  whole  authority  of  the  senate, J 
who  dreaded  the  perpetuating,  in  any  one  person,  a  power 
which  the  sacredness  of  the  character  and  the  attachment  of 
the  populace  rendered  almost  sovereign  and  irresistible. 

While  the  influence  of  party  was  exerted  in  such  questions 
at  home,  the  state  was  laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels 
abroad,  and  opening  a  scene  of  depredation  and  conquest  in 

*  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  tl.  c.  4.  f  ^ic.  de  Legibus,  lib.  iii. 

}  Cic.de  Amicitta. 
VOL.  I.  P  p 
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what  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  known  world.   Soda 

after  the  death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus^  who  had 

bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 

natural  brother  of  that  prince^  being  the  illegitimate  son  of 

Eumenes,  made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and 

was  supported  by  a  powerful  party  among  the  people.   But 

the  Romans  did  not  fail  to  maintain  their  own  right:  Crassus, 

one  of  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year;  had  been  sent  with 

an  army  into  Asia^tfor  this  purpose;  but,  in  his  first  encounj^er 

with  Aristonicus,  was  defeated  and  taken*  Me  xas 
u  c«  623*  .  'A 

afterwards  killed,  while  a  captive  in  the  4iands  of 

the  enemy;  having  intentionally  provoked  one  of  his  guards 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  thus  ended  a  life  which  he 
thought  was  dishonoured  by  his  preceding  defeat. 

The  following  year,  the  consul  Perpema  being  sent  on  this 
service,  and  having,  with  better  fortune  than  Crassus,  defeated 
and  taken  Aristonicus,  got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  king- 
dom of  Attains ;  but  died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  took  a  more  particular  concern  than 
formerly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  They  employed  Scipio  iEmili- 
anus,  with  Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Metellus,  on  a  commission"* 
of  observation  to  that  country*  The  equipage  of  Scipio,  upon 
this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  seven  slaves,  who, 
for  aught  we  are  told,  attended  him  on  foot;  and  this,  as  a 
mark  or  characteristic  of  the  times,  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing than  any  other  circumstance  or  result  of  .the  embassy.  The 
object  of  the  commission  appears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as 
well  as  to  Asia,*  though  there  was  not  any  power  in  either 
diat  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  alarm  the  Romans.  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egy^pt,  but  was 
expelled  by  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  had  been  recently  engaged  in  a  very  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Parthians ;  and  if  the  king  of  Pontus  were  more  con- 
siderable, it  had  not  yet  appeared  how  far  it  concerned  the 
republic  to  observe  the  motions  of  that  prince,  or  to  deliberate 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  security  of 
their  possessions  in  Asia. 

•  Valerius  Maximiu,  lb.  :v.  c.  S 
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In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found  objects 
"worthy  of  attention  in  that  part  of  the  world,  matters  were 
hastening  iti  Italy  to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  ferment, 
on  account  of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian  law  was 
enforced  by  Papirius  Carbo,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Caius 
Gracchus,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  have  it  carried  into 
execution.  As  the  law  authorized  them  to  call  upon  all 
persons  possessed  of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and 
to  submit  to  a  legal  division,  they,  under  this  pretence, 
brought  in  question  all  the  rights  of  property  throughout 
Italy;  took  from  one  and  gave  to  another,  as  suited  their 
pleasure.  Some  suiTered  the  diminution  of  their  estatee  with 
silent  rage;  others  complained  that  they  were  violendy  re- 
moved from  lands  which  they  had  cultivated,  to  barren  and 
inhospitable  situations*  Even  they  who  were  supposed  to  be 
favoured  in  the  distribution  of  lots  complained  of  those  they 
received.  Many  were  aggrieved;  none  were  satisfied. 

Scipio,  induced  by  the  representations  which  were  made 
^of  these  abuses,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  made  an  harangue 
in  tbc  senate,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  an  invective 
'from  Fulvius,  one  of  the  commissioners.  He  did  not  propose 
to  repeal  the  law;  but  moved  that  the  execution  of  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  pernicious  a  faction,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  remained  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague 
Aquilius  had  gone  to  Asia,  to  finish  the  transaction  in  the 
conduct  of  which  Perpema  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  this  speech,  complained  of 
threats  and  insults  which  had  been  offered  to  himself;  and  this 
gaxt  occasion  to  a  procession,  in  which  the  senate,  followed 
by  a  great  body  of  citizens,  to  testify  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  indignities  to  a  person  so  much 
respected,  attended  him  from  this  meeting  to  his  own  house. 
Next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed:*  but,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicions  of  violence  transmitted  by  different 
authors,  nothing  certain  appears  upon  record;  and  no  inquei(t 

•  Cic.de  Amicitia. 
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was  ever  made  to  discover  the  ground  of  surmi^f^a^  on  this 
subject*  This  illustrious  citizen,  notwithsts^ndiiig  his  services^ 
had  incurred  so  much  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  diajL  he 
had  not  the  honours  of  a  public  funeraL  If  he  had  not  diciciL 
kt  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  was  supposed,  meantv  U7. 
have  named  him  dictator,  for  the  purpose  of  purging  the  staM 
of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  so  much  distracted. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  not  su£5icient  tp  maikA  the 
senate,  when  deprived  of  this  leader,  to  persist  in.  their  inten- 
tion to  name  a  dictator;  nor  is  there  any  thing  material  recorded 
as  havbg  happened  during  ^  few  of  the  following  years^  Q^unr 
tus  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  Quintus  Pompeiufi, 
were  censors ;  both  of  plebeian  extraction ;  of  which  this  is 
recorded  as  the  first  example.  Metellus,  at  the  census,  made 
a  memorable  speech,  in  which  he  recommended  marriage,  for 
the  establishment  of  families,  and  the.  rearing  of  children* 
This  speech,  being  preserved,  will  recur  to  our  notice  again, 
when  read  by  Augustus  in  public,  as  ajesson  equally  applicable 
to  the  times  in  which  the  reins,  of  empire  were  held  by  hiin^ 
self. 

In  this  period,  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms,  as  appeared  at 
their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three.  But  what  was 
most  memorable,  in  the  conduct  of  this  muster,  was  the  dis- 
grace of  Caius  Attinius  Labco,  who,  being  struck  off  the  rolls 
of  the  senate  by  Metellus,  afterwards  became  tribune  of  the 
people;  and,  by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  effect  of  his 
unjust  revenge  came  to  be  prevented,  evinced  the  dapg^  of 
making  the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  in  order  by  his  means 
to  restrain  the  commission  of  wrongs. . 

Metellus,  v»ho  from  this  transaction,  remained  an  object 
of  revenge  to  Labeo,  in  returning  from  the  country^  about 
noon,  while  the  market-place  was  ill-attended  or  thin,  found 
himself  suddenly  apprehended,  by  this  vindictive  person,  now 
become  tribune  of  the  people,  and  ordered  to  be  immediately 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Multitudes  soon  assembled 
around  him  ;  were  sensible  how  much  the  tribune  abused  the 
sacred  trust  of  his  office;  and  many  voices  were  heard  from 
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the  crowds  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  of  father,  and 
bmenting  hia  &te:  but,  unless  another  tribune  could  be  found 
to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  there  was  no  other  power  in  the 
qonimoawealth  that  could,  without  supposed  profanation^ 
interrupt  him  in  the  commission  of  so  great  a  crime.  Metel* 
Ills  struggled  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  overpowered,  and  dragged 
through  the  streets,  while  the  violence  he  suffered  made  the 
blood  to  spring  from  his  nostrils;  and,  although  the  intent 
position  of  another  tribune  was  procured  in  time  to  save  his. 
life,  yet  Attinius  having,  with  a  lighted  fire,  and  other  forms 
of  consecration,  devoted  his  estate  t^  sacred  uses,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  never  recovered  his  property.*  And  such  was 
the  weak  state  to  which  the  government  was  reduced  by  the 
late  popular  encroachments,  that  this  outrageous  abuse  of 
power  was  never  pimished;  and  such  the  moderation  of  this 
great  man's  kindred,  that,  though  he  himself  lived  fifteen 
years,  in  high  credit,  after  this  outrage,  saw  his  children 
raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  so  that  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been  censor,  t^vo  had 
triumphed,  three  had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth,  then  prae- 
tor, was  candidate  for  the  consulate,  which  he  obtained  in  the 
following  year,  yet  no  one  of  this  powerful  family  was  in- 
duced to  hazard  increasing  the  disturbances  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  attempting  to  revenge  the  outrage  which  their 
father  had  suffered.f 

This  Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  as  being  the  person  who 
obtained  the  admission  of  the  tribunes,  in  right  of  their  office, 
to  a  place  in  the  senate.^ 

The  consul  Sempronius,  though  authorized  by  a  decree  of 
this  body  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  commissioners  who 
were  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  declined 
that  hazardous  business,  and  chose  rather  to  encoimter  the 
enemy  in  the  province  of  Istria,  where  he  mad^  some  con- 
quests, and  obtained  a  triumph* 

•  Plin.  lib.  vii.  c.  44.  Cicero,  in  pleading  to  have  his  house  restored  to  him, 
though  devoted  to  sacred  lues,  states  the  form  of  consecration  in  the  case  of  Me- 
tcllus,  bat  denies  the  effect  of  it :  Pro  Dome  sua,  c.  47. 

t  PUi.  lib.  vii.  c. 44.  |  A.  Gelltus  lib.xiv.  c.  8. 
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In  these  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet, 
and  Lucilius,  inventor  of  the  satire.  The  latter,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  be  the  same  whose  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  quaes- 
tors, was  a  person  of  rank,  and  moved  in  the  line  of  political 
preferment. 

In  this  period  is  dated  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount 
iEtna,  the  effect  of  subterraneous  fires,  which,  shaking  the 
foundations  of  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  gave 
explosions  of  flame,  not  only  from  the  crater  of  that  moun- 
tain, but  likewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  forced 
sudden  and  great  inundations  over  the  islands  of  Lipari  and 
the  neighbouring  coasts. 


CHAPTER  X* 


J&iate  of  the  Italian  jiHie^^  and  the  Vicfics  which  ntntf  began  to  be  enter* 
tained  by  them. — Aftfiearance  of  Caiua  Gracchus* — Resolution  to 
purge  the  City  of  Aliens,^^^Consulate  and  factious  Motions  of  Fid^ 
vius  Flaccu8, — Conhfdracy  of  Frigella  sufiflrcssed, — Caius  Grac~ 
chus  returns  to  RoTnf. — Offers  himself  Candidate  for  the  Tribunate* 
'•-Address  of  Cornrlia, -^Tribunate  and  Acts  of  Caius  Gracchus* 
— Re-electione^-^Protiosed  to  admit  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  on  the 
Rolls  of  Roman  Citizensv^-^Poiiular  Acts  of  Gracchus  and  Livins. 
The  Senate  begin  to  flrevaiL — Death  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fui" 


THE  eruption  of  iGtna,  and  other  particulars  relating 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  eardi,  with  the*  mention  of  which, 
we  concluded  our  last  chapter,  were  considered  as  prodigies, 
or  presages  of  evils,  which  were  yet  to  afflict  the  republic  of 
Rome.  At  this  time,  indeed,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have 
received  the  seeds  pf  much  trouble,  and  to  contain  ample  ma- 
terials of  civil  combustion.  Ever  since  passing  the  Agrarian 
law,  the  Roman  citizens^  for  whom  no  provision  had  been 
made  at  their  return  from  militar)-  service,  or  who.thought 
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themselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the  colonies,  the  leaders  of 
tumult  and  faction  in  the  city,  were  now  taught  to  consider 
land  property  as  their  joint  inheritance.  They  were,  in  ima- 
gination, distributing  their  lots,  and  selecting  their  shares* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Municipia,  or  free 
towns,  and  their  districts,  who,  not  being  Roman  citizens, 
took  part  with  the  state,  as  subjects,  had  reason  to  dread  the 
rapacity  of  such  needy  and  powerful  sovereigns.  They  them- 
selves, likewise,  began  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of  their 
own  condition.  They  observed  that,  while  they  were  scarcely 
allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  their  fathers,  Rome,  aided 
by  their  arms,  had  gained  that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtain- 
ed Aat  territory,  about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were  now 
likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  And,  *^  the  Italian 
"  allies,''  they  said,  **  must  bleed  in  this  contest,  no  less  than 
*'  they  have  done  in  the  foreign  or  more  distant  wars  of  the 
"  commonwealth."  They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every  distinc- 
tion in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed ;  that  every  freeman  in 
the  country  would  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be 
admitted  to  all  the  powers  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  de* 
«ignation.  The  consideration  of  this  subject,  therefore,  could 
not  long  be  delayed ;  and  the  Roman  senators;  already  struggling 
with  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,had  an  immediate  storok 
to  apprehend  from  the  allies. 

Transitions,  equivalent  to  revolution,  had  been  so  frequent 
in  this  republic,  and  its  progress  from  small  beginnings  to  a 
great  empire  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  changes  to  which  men 
are  exposed,  and  the  exertions  of  which  they  are  capable,  no« 
where  appear  so  conspicuous,  nor  are  they  any  where  so  di^ 
tincdy  marked. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  distinctive  importance  of  4 
citizen  appears  not  to  have  been  sensibly  felt  or  understood^ 
Conquered  enemies  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  their  capti- 
vity consisted  in  being  forced  to  be  Romans  1  a  condition  to 
which  they  submitted  with  great  reluctance.  In  that  period  i«i 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  everj-  foreigner,  settling  at  Rome, 
Vas  welcome  to  take  his  place,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  in  the 
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assemUy  of  tke  people ;  that  many  were  admitled  into  ting 
senate,*  and  some  even  were  placed  on  tfie  i3iTone.f  It  is 
Mcely,  also,  that  the  first  colonies  considered  themselves  aaf 
detached  from  the  city,  and  as  forming  cantons  apart ;  for  we 
find  diem,  like  the  other  states  of  Itidy,  occasionally  at  war 
with  the  Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be  established 
at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  exercised  by  the  coHectire 
body  of  the  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  proba«> 
bk,  laid  claim  to  their  votes  at  elections,  and  presented  them- 
selves to  be  inroUed  in  the  tribes.  They  felt  their  own  conse«- 
qiience,  and  their  superiority  over  the  Municipia,  or  free  towns 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
and  an  act  of  munificence,  some  remsuns  of  independence  had 
been  left.  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  the  people  had  been 
very  negligendy  made  up,  or  preserved.  The  kings,  the  con- 
suls, the  censors,  who  were  the  officers,  in  different  ajges  of  the 
state,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  gave  the  privilege  of  citizensT 
to  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  to  such  as  they  were 
pleased  to  receive  on  the  rolls.  One  consul  invited  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ; 
another  rejected  them,  and,  in  time  of  elections,  forbade  them 
die  city.  But,  notwithstanding  this  prohibi^on,  aliens  who  had 
been  brought  to  Rome,  even  as  captives,  were  suffered,  by 
degrees,  to  mix  with  the  citizens.J  The  inhabitants  of  the 
free  towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  any  creditable  footing,^ 
found  easy  admission  among  the  members  of  some  tribe;  but, 
from  the  facility  of  this  admission,  the  towns  complained  they 
were  depopulated;  and  the  senate  at  last,  sensible  of  the  abuse, 
endeavoured  to  shut  the  gates  of  their  city  by  repeated  scruti- 
nies, and  the  prohibition  of  surreptitious  enrolments :  but  in 
vain.  The  practice  still  continued,  and  the  growing  privilege, 
distinction,  and  eminence  of  a  Roman  citizen,  made  that  tide 

become  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  individuals,  and  to 

» > 

*  The  Claiidian  family  were  aliens. 

t  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  of  Greek  extracticn,  and  an  alien  from  Tarqutnii. 

f  This  bapiiened  particularly  hi  the  case  of  the  CampaiuanB. 
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entire  cantons.  It  had  already  been  extended  to  districts, 
whose  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished  by  any  singular 
merit  towards  the  Roman  state.  In  this  respect,  all  the  allies 
were  nearly  equal ;  they  had  regularly  composed  at  least  one 
half  in  every  Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  dangers  and  troubles  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  from 
having  valued  themselves  of  old,  on  their  separate  titles  and 
national  distinctions,  they  began  now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  wished  to  sink  for  ever 
their  municipal  designations  under  the  general  tide  of  Ro« 
mans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  the  serious  privileges  tliat  were  bestow- 
ed by  the  Porcian  law,  but  even  the  tide  of  citizen  in  Italy, 
of  legionary  soldier  in  the  field,  and  the  permission  of  wear- 
ing the  Roman  toga,  or  gown,  were  now  ardentiy  coveted,  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was  frequented  by 
persons  who  hoped  separately  to  be  admitted  in  the  tribes,  and 
by  numbers  who  crowded  from  the  neighbouring  cantons,  on 
every  remarkable  day  of  assembly;  stiU  flattering  themselves 
that  the  expectations  which  Gracchus  had  given  on  this  im* 
portant  subject  might  soon  be  fulfilled. 

In .  this  state  of  affairs,  the  senate  authorized 
Junius  Pennus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  move  tlie  ^*  *^'  '  • 
people  for  an  edict  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  election  or  public 
assembly,  this  concoarse  of  aliens,  and  requiring  all  the  coun- 
try towns  in  Italy  to  recal  their  denizens,  who  had  left  their 
own  corporations  to  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  this  occasion,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  the  late 
unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and  made  one  of  the  first 
exhibitions,  in  which  he  displayed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as 
well  as  made  known  the  party  he  was  likely  to  espouse  in  the 
commonwealth.  Being  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  the 
troubles,  occasioned  by  his  elder  brother,  had  so  much  dis- 
turbed the  republic,  and  ended  so  fatally  for  himself,  this 
young  man  retired,  upon  that  catastrophe,  from  the  public 
view,  and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  sufferings  of  his  family 
might  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing^  like  dangerous 

VOL.  I.  '  Q,  q 
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counsels,  but  even  from  entering  at  all  on  tho^cene  of  politicai 
affairs.  Kis.  retirement,  however,  be  had  employed  in  such 
studies  as  were  then  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  their  im- 
portance, as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  of  the  senate,  or  of  the  popular  assemblies ;  and  the 
first  public  appearance  he  made  gave  evident  proof  of  the 
talents  he  had  acquired  for  these  several  departments.  His 
parts  seemed  to  be  quicker,  and  his  spirit  more  ardent,  than 
those  of  his  brother  Tiberius ;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  having  their  pretensions  revived,  and  more  successfully 
conducted  than  they  had  been  under  any  former  leaden  The 
cause  of  the  country  towns,  in  which  he  now  engaged,  was 
specious ;  but,  as  the  part  he  took  in  it  was  likely  to  form  a 
new  and  a  numerous  party,  prepared  for  every  facdous  at- 
tempt, and  as  he  professed  to  make  way  for  the  promiscuous 
admission  of  strangers  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  (a  measure 
which  tended  so  much  to  distract  the  republic)  to  diminish 
the  consequence  of  those  who  were  already  citizens,  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  resolution  to  purge  the  city  of  aliens 
prevailed,  and  an  act  to  that  purpose,  now  moved  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  accordingly  passed*^ 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that,  amidst  the  inquiries  set 
on  foot  in  consequence  of  this  edict,  or  about  this  time, 
Perpema,  the  father  of  a  late  consul,!  was  claimed  by  one  of 
the  Italian  corporations,  and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen 
of  Rome*  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  having 
vanquished  and  taken  Aristonicus,  the  pretended  heir  of  Atta- 
ins, died  in  his  command  at  Pergamus.  He  is,  accordingly, 
said  to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  in 
having  been  a  Roman  consul,  though  not  a  Roman  citizen. 
An  example  which  may  further  confirm  what  has  been  already 
observed  of  the  latitude  which  officers  took  in  conducting  the 
census. 

The  fires  of  sedition,  which  had  sometimes  preyed  on  the 
commonwealth,  were  likely  to  break  out,  with  increasing 

*  Scxtus  Pompcius^  Fcstus,  in  Voce  Republic*.— Cicero,  in  Bruto,  in  Officiia, 
lib.  lii. 

t  Valerius  Maximus,  lib  iii .  c.  4 
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£>rceyUpon  the  promotion  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  dignlt}'  of 

first  magistrate.   This  factious  citizen  had  blown 

•  u   c    628 

up  the  flame  with  Tiberius  Gracchus ;  and  having     *    * 

succeeded  him  in  the  commission  for  executing  the  Agrarian 
law^never  failed  to  carry  the  torch  wherever  raatterof  inflamma- 
tion or  general  combustion  could  be  found.  By  his  merit  with 
the  popular  party  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and  was 
determined  to  preser\'e  it  by  continuing  his  services.  H6,  ac- 
cordingly, began  the  functions  of  his  ofiice  by  proposing  a  law, 
to  communicate  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  allies  or  free  in- 
habitants of  Italy ;  a  measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  people  greatly 
beyond  what  could  be  convened  in  any  one  collective  body. 
Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  substituted  a  proposal,  in 
i^pearance  more  moderate,  but  equally  dangerous,  That  who- 
ever claimed  the  right  of  citizen,  in  case  of  being  cast  by  the 
censors,  who  were  the  proper  judges,  might  appeal  to  the 
popular  assembly.*  This  might  have  conferred  the  power  of 
naturalization  on  the  leaders  of  faction;  and  the  danger  of 
such  a  measure  called  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority 
and  influence  in  having  this  motion  also  rejected. 

The  consul,  thus  already  entered  on  his  popular  career, 
uniting  the  power  of  supreme  magistrate  with  that  of  a  comi* 
missioner  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  and  likely  to 
break  through  all  the  forms  which  hitherto  retarded  or  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  measure,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  to  take  his  place  in  that  body. 
The  whole,  as  soon  as  they  were  met,  joined  in  represen- 
tations against  those  dangerous  measures,  and  in  a  request 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  motions.  To  these  e^^postulations 
he  made  no  reply  if  but  an  occasion  soon  afterwards  offered, 
by  which  the  senate  was  enabled  to  divert  him  from  these 
fadtious  pursuits  in  the  city.  A  deputation  arrived  from  Mar* 
•eilles,  then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  request  the  support  of 
the  republic  against  the  Salyii,  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  had 
invaded  their  territories.  The  senate  gladly  embracing  this 
opportunity  to  find  employment  abroad  for  the  consul,  decreed 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  I  t  Val.  Max.  lib.  Lx.  c. 5. 
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a  speedy  aid  to  the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  appointed  M* 
Fulvius  Flaccus  to  that  service.  Although  this  incident 
marred  or  interrupted,  for  the  present,  the  political  designs 
of  the  consul,  yet  he  was  induced,  by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph, 
to  accept  of  the  command  which  offered,  and,  by  his  absence, 
to  relieve  the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms  which  he  had 
given.  Caius  Gracchus,  too,  was  gone,  in  the  rank  of  pro- 
quaestor,  to  Sardinia;  and  the  senate,  if  they  could  by  any 
pretence  have  kept  those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had 
hopes  of  restoring  the  former  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have  passed  re- 
specting the  office  and  conduct  of  the  censors.  The  particulars 
are  not  mentioned ;  but  the  object,  probably,  was  to  render 
the  magistrate  more  circumspect  in  the  admission  of  those 
who  claimed  to  be  numbered  as  citizens.  Such,  at  least,  was 
likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  dema- 
gogues, who,  by  proposing  to  admit  the  allies  on  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  had  awakened  dangerous  pretensions  in  every 
comer  of  Italy.  It  soon  appeared  how  seriously  these  preten- 
sions were  adopted  by  the  country  towns ;  for  the  inhabitants 
already  bestirred  themselves,  and  were  beginning  to  devise 
how  they  might  extort  by  force  what  they  were  not  likely  to 
obtain  with  consent  of  the  original  citizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspicion  having  arisen  of  such  treasonable  concerts  forming 
at  Fregellae,*  the  praetor  Opimius  had  a  special  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the 
occasion  required.  Having  summoned  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received  from  this  officer, 
upon  a  promise  of  security  to  his  own  person,  full  information 
of  the  combinations  that  had  been  forming  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  So  instructed,  the  pr«tor  assembled  such 
a  force  as  was  necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  give  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  infectious  and  so  dangerous 
a  nature,  he  ordered  the  place  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.t 

•  A  municipal  town  of  the  Liris,  now  Monte  Corvo,  on  the  Garighano. 
t  Liv.  Hb.lx. — ^Vcllcius  Obsequens. — Cic.  Ub.ii.    De  inventione;  De  Fiai- 
bus,  V. — Ibid.  lUietoriuS)  lib.  iv. 
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tj  c  62Q  ®y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  severity,  the  designs  of  the  allies 
were  for  a  while  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions  at  Rome  had  not  given 
them  fresh  encouragement  and  hopes  of  success  or  impunity* 
This  transaction  was  scarcely  past,  when  Caius  Graochud 
appeared  in  the  city,  to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his 
presence,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having  observed, 
that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta,  under  whom  he  was 
acting  as  proquaestor  in  Sardinia,  instead  of  being  recalled, 
was  continued  in  his  command,  and  furnished  with  reinforce* 
ments  and  supplies  of  every  sort,  as  for  a  service  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  suspecting  that  this  measure  was  pointed  against 
himself,  and  proceeded  from  a  design  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  popular  assemblies,  he  quitted  his  station  in 
Sardinia,  and  returned  to  Rome  without  leave.  Being  called 
to  account  by  the  censors  for  deserting  his  duty,  he  defended 
himself  with  such  ability  and  force  as  greatly  raised  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  already  been  entertained  by  the  party.* 
The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  carry  arms  ten 
years :  he  had  actually  carried  them  twelve  years.  Although 
he  might  legally  hdve  quitted  his  station  of  qusstor  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three  yearsk 
However  willing  the  censors  might  have  been  to  remove  this 
turbulent  spirit  from  the  commonwealth,  they  were  too  weak 
to  attempt  any  censure  in  this  state  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
present  humour  of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  load  him  with  a  share  in  the  plot  of  Fregellae ;  he  still  ex* 
culpated  himself:  and,  if  he  had  possessed  every  virtue  of  a 
citizen,  in  proportion  to  his  resolution,  application,  eloquence, 
and  even  severity  of  manners,  he  might  have  been  a  powerful 
support  to  the  state.  In  a  speech  to  the  people,  on  his  return 
from  Sardinia,  he  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  The  purse  which  I  carried  full  to  the  province  I 
have  brought  empty  back.  Others,  having  cleared  the  wine* 
*'  casks  which  they  carried  from  Italy,  bring  them  back  from 
**  the  provinces  replenished  with  silver  and  gold."t 

*  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho.  t  A.  Gcllius,  lib.  xv.  c.  12. 
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In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribunei 
Caius  Gracchus  professed  his  intention  to  propose  many  po- 
pular acts.  The  senators  exerted  all  their  influence  to  dis- 
appoint his  views ;  but  such  were  the  expectations  now  enter* 
tained  in  Italy,  that  multitudes  crowded  to  the  election  in 
greater  numbers  than  could  find  place  in  the  public  square. 
His  partisans  handed  and  reached  out  their  ballots  at  the 
windows  and  over  the  battlements;  but  Gracchus,  though 
elected,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
only  fourth  in  the  list.^ 

Cornelia,  the  sister  of  one  Scipio  Afiricanus,  and  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  other,  but  still  better  known  as  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  ever  since  the  death  of  her  son 
Tiberius,  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of 
the  career  which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed 
at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  which  had  already  occasioned  her 
so  much  sorrow,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  course  he  was 
taking ;  and,  in  an  unaffected  and  passionate  address,  spoke 
that  ardent  zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  the  more  respect- 
able citizens  of  Rome  had  long  been  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  entire  care  of  her 
family  had  devolved  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  whilst  the 
children  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  or  under  age,  took  care, 
with  unusual  attention,  to  have  them  educated  for  the  rsak 
they  were  to  hold  in  the  state;  and  did  not  fail  even  to  excite 
their  ambition.     When  Tiberius,  after  the  disgrace  of  Man- 
cinus,  appeared  to  withdraw  from  the  road  of  preferments  and 
honours,  *^  How  long,'^  she  said,  "  shall  I  be  distinguished  as 
^^  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother  of  the 
**  Gracchi  ?"  This  latter  distinction,  however,  she  came  to 
possess ;  and  it  has  remained  with  her  name  ;  but  from  cir« 
cumstances  and  events  which  this  respectable  personage  b^ 
no  means  appeared  to  desire.     In  one  fragment  of  her  letters 
to  Caius,  which  is  still  preserved,  "  You  will  tell  me,"  she 
said,  "  tliat  it  is  glorious  to  be' revenged  of  our  enemies.    No 
^^  one  thinks  so  more  than  I  do,  if  we  can  be  revenged  with* 

*  Plutarch.  Appian.  Orosius,  Eutrop.  Obsequeni. 
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**  out  hurt  to  the  republic ;  but  if  not,  often  may  our  enemies 
^^  escape. .  Long  may  they  be  safe,  if  the  good  of  the  com* 
**  monwealth  requires  their  safety.''  In  another  letter,  which 
appears  to  be  written  after  his  intendon  of  suing  for  the  tri- 
bunate was  declared,  she  accosts  him  to  the  following  purpose: 
^  I  take  the  gods  to  witness,  that,  except  the  persons  who 
^'  killed  my  son  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave  me  so  much  afflict 
*^  tion  as  you  now  do  in  this  matter.  You,  from  whom  I 
*^  might  have  expected  some  consolation  in  my  age,  and  who, 
**  surely,  of  all  my  children,  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to 
**  distress  me !  I  have  not  many  years  to  live.  Spare  the 
^  republic  so  long  for  my  sake.  ShaU  I  never  see  the  madness 
^  of  my  family  at  an  end  ?  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  think 
'*  to  honour  me  with  a  parent's  rites :  but  what  honour  can 
*^  my  memory  receive  from  you,  by  whom  I  am  abandoned 
^  and  dishonoured  while  I  live  ?  But,  may  the  gods  forbid 
**  you  should  persist !  If  you  do,  I  fear,  the  course  you  are 
*^  taking  leads  to  remorse  and  distraction,  which  will  end  only 
**  with  your  life."* 

These  remonstrances  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
effect.  Caius,  upon  his  accession  to  the  tribunate,  proceeded 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  his  party.  The  Agrarian  law, 
though  still  in  force,  had  met  with  continued  interruption  and 
delay  in  the  execution.  It  was  even  falling  into  neglect. 
Caius  thought  proper,  as  the  first  act  of  his  magistracy,  to 
move  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  it,  with  express  injunc- 
tions that  there  should  be  an  annual  distribution  of  land  to 
the  poorer  citizens,  f  To  this  he  subjoined,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  office,  a  variety  of  regulations,  tending  either  to  increase 
his  own  popularity,  or  to  distinguish  his  administration.^ 
Upon  his  motion,  public  granaries  were  erected,  and  a  law 
was  made,  that  the  com  should  be  issued  from  thence,  monthly, 
to  the  people,  two  parts  in  twelve  under  the  prime  or  original 
cost.:!: 

*  Frsi^enta  Com.  KepoMs  ab  Andrea  Scotto  coUecta,  ediu  cum  scriptit 
Com-  Ncpotis. 

^  Liv.  lib.  Ix. — ^VcUelus,  lib.  ii. — Hygina3, de  Limitibus.— Appian.  de  Versii 
UlustribMs. 

\  Semisse  et  tncndi  for  a  half  and  a  thud,  8cc.    Liv.  Plutaich.  Appian.  IbidU 
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This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry,  which  is  the  best  guar" 
dian  of  manners  in  populous  cities,  or  wherever  multitudes 
of  men  are  crowded  together. 

Caius  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the  estates  of 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergarous,  lately  bequeathed  teethe  Romans, 
should  be  let  in  the  manner  of  other  lands,  under  the  inspec- 
tion pf  the  censors ;  but  the  rents,  instead  of  being  made  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poorer  citizens.* 

Another,  by  which  any  person  deposed  from  an  office  of 
magistracy,  by  the  people,  was  to  be  deemed  for  ever  disquali- 
fied to  serve  the  republic  in  any  other  station.  This  act  was 
intended  to  operate  against  Octavius,  who,  by  the  influence 
of  Tiberius,  had  been  degraded  from  the  office  of  tribune ; 
and  the  act  took  its  tide  from  the  name  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  was  fraraed.f 

To  these  were  joined  an  act  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
the  military  service ;  J  by  which  no  one  was  obliged  to  enter 
before  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  which  Roman  soldiers 
were  to  receive  cloathing  as  well  as  pay :  ^  possibly  the  first 
introduction  of  an  uniform  into  the  Roman  legions ;  a  circum* 
stance  which,  in  modem  times,  is  thought  so  essential  to  the 
character  of  troops,  or  the  appearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  of  Porcius,  which  allowed  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  every  citizen  had  a  remedy  against  any 
oppressive  sentence  or  proceeding  of  the  executive  magistrate: 
but  this  did  not  appear  to  Gracchus  a  sufficient  restraint  on 
the  officers  of  state.  He  proposed  to  have  it  enacted,  that  do 
person,  under  pain  of  a  capital  punishment,  should  at  all  pro- 
ceed against  a  citizen,  without  a  special  commission  or  war- 
rant from  the  people  to  that  effect :  and  he  proposed  to  give 
this  law  a  retrospect,  in  order  to  comprehend  Popilius  L«ias,H 
who,  being  consul  in  the  year  after  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  had,  under  the  authority  of  the  senate 

•  Flonis,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.     Ciccr.  in  Verrem. 

t  Privilegium  in  Octavium.  J  Dc  Militum  Cominodis. 

§  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho. — Lex  Scmpronia,  dc  Liberlate  Civium* 
II  Cicer.  in  Cluentio ;  pro  Uabino ;  pro  Dome  sua. 
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tiilone,  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  such  as  were  accessory 
to  that  sedition.  Lsenas  perceived  the  storm  that  was  gather* 
iag  against  him,  and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a  voluntary  exile...* 
This  act  was,  indeed,  almost  an  entire  abolition  of  govern- 
ment) and  a  bar  to  the  most  ordinary  measures  required  for 
tlie  peace  of  the  commonwealth.  A  popular  faction  could 
widihold  every  power,  which,  in  their  apprehension,  might  be 
employed  against  themselves ;  and,  in  their  most  pernicious 
designs,  had  no  interruption  to  fear  from  the  dictator  named 
by  the  senate  and  consuls,  nor  from  the  consul,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate  for  the  suppression  of  disorders;  a 
resource  to  which  the  republic  had  frequently  owed  its  preser- 
vation. But,  as  we  find  no  change  in  the  administration  of 
justice  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  probable  that  the  absur* 
dity  of  the  law  prevented  its  effect. 

While  Gracchus  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the  powers  of 
the  state  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  occasional  will  of 
the  people,  he  meant  also  to  render  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  themselves  more  democfatical,  by  stripping  the  higher 
classes  of  any  prerogative  or  influence  they  might  derive  from 
mere  precedence,  in  leading  the  public  decisions.  The  centu- 
ries being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the  order  of  their  classes^ 
those  of  the  first  or  highest  class,  by  voting  first,  set  an  exam^ 
pie  which  influenced  the  whole.*  To  obviate  which,  for  the 
future,  the*  centuries,  by  the  statute  of  Gracchus,  were  re- 
quh^d,  in  every  question,  to  draw  lots  for  the  prerogative,  or 
first  place  in  the  order  of  voting,  and  to  declare  their  suffrage 
in  the  place  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribune,  much  public  business,  that  used 
to  pass  through  the  senate,  was  engrossed  by  the  popular  as- 
semblies. Even  in  the  form  of  these  assemblies  all  appearance 
of  respect  to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  rostra,  or  plat- 
form on  which  the  presiding  magistrate  stood,  was  fdaced  in 
the  middle  of  an  area,  of  which  one  part  was  the  market-place, 
surrounded  with  staUs  and  booths  for  merchandize,  and  the 
courts  of  justice;  the  other  part,  called  t!he  comiftium,  waa 

•  The  fint  century  was  caUed  the  pitrogMiVa. 
VOL.  !•  »  r 
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open  to  receive  the  people  in  their  public  assemblies ;  and  on 
one  side  of  it,  fronting  the  rostra,  or  bench  of  the  magistrates, 
stood  the  curia,  or  senate-house.  Tlie  people,  when  any  one 
was  speaking,  stood  pardy  in  the  market-place,  and  partly  in 
the  comitium.  The  speakers  directed  their  voice  to  the  comi- 
tium,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  senate.  This  disposition  Grac- 
chus reversed ;  and  directing  his  voice  to  the  forum,  or 
market-place,  seemed  to  displace  the  senate,  and  to  deprive 
that  body  of  their  of&ce,  as  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the 
public  order,  in  matters  that  came  before  the  popular  assem- 
blies.* 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus  engaged  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  furnished  history  chiefly 
with  these  effects  of  his  factious  and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  ob- 
served that  he  himself  executed  works  of  general  utility ; 
bridges,  highways,  and  other  public  accommodations  through- 
out Italy;  that  the  state,  having  carried  its  arms,  for  the  first 
time,  beyond  the  maritime  extremity  of  the  Alps,  happily 
terminated  the  war  with  the  Salyii,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose 
territory  in  the  sequel  became  the  first  province  of  Rome  in 
that  country;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  what  passed  in  this 
quarter,  Caius  Sextius,  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
authorized  to  place  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
springs,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  the  Aqu«  Sextis, 
and  are  still  known  by  a  corruption  of  the  same  appellation,  f 
From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that  Aria- 
rathes,  die  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
murdered,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
whose  sister  he  had  married ;  that  the  murdered  prince  had 
left  a  son,  for  whom  Mithridates  affected  to  secure  the  king- 
dom ;  but  that  the  widowed  queen,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  this  prmce,  in  her 
right,  had  taken  possession  of  Cappadocia,  while  Mithridates, 
in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  was  hastening  to  remove  him  from 

*  M.  Varroy  de  Re  Rustica,  lib.  i.  c.  3 — Cic.  de  Amici^.-*niitait:li.  in  Vi^ 
CaiiGnuxlu. 

t  At  Aixy  iQ  PnnreiMe. 
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tlhence.  On  this  subject  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  at  Rome,  that  bodi  Nicomedes  and  Mith- 
ridates  should  be  required  immediately  to  evacuate  Cappa- 
docia,  and  to  withdraw  their  troops.  This  resolution  Caius 
Gracchus  opposed,  with  all  his  eloquence  and  his  credit; 
charging  his  antagonists  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes- 
tine con'espondence  with  the  agents,  who,  on  diiFerent  sides, 
were  now  employed  at  Rome  in  soliciting  this  affair.  ^^  None 
^^  of  us,"  he  said,  ^^  stand  forth  in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even 
^^  I,  who  desire  you  to  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to 
^\  consult  the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid,  not  with 
^  silver  or  gold,  indeed,  but  with  your  favour  and  a  good 
*'  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resolution  likewise  covet,  not 
^  honours  from  you,  but  money  from  Nicomedes ;  and  they 
"  who  support  it  expect  to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by 
^  you.  As  for  those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  believe,  understand 
"  the  market  best  of  alL  They  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
^  poet,  who  being  vain  that  he  had  got  a  great  sum  of  money 
^  for  rehearsing  a  tragedy,  was  told  by  another,  that  it  was 
^'  not  wonderful  he  had  got  so  much  for  talking,  when  I,  said 
^  the  other,  who,  it  seems,  knew  more  than  he  was  wished  to 
*^  declare,  have  got  ten  times  as  much  for  holding  my  tongue. 
^  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  will  boy  at  so  great  a  price,  on 
"  occasion,  as  silence."* 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  popular  orator 
was  pleased  to  address  his  audience.  Individuals  are  won  by 
flattery,  die  multitude  by  buffoonery  and  satire.  From  the 
tendency  of  this  speech,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  should  sequester  the  kmg^ 
dom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  heirs  of  Ariarathes,  but  that  they 
should  seize  it  for  themselves.  The  question,  however,  which 
now  arose  relating  to  the  succession  to  this  kingdom,  laid  the  . 
foundation  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which  the  operations 
and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 

Gracchus,  on  the  approach  of  the  election  of  con- 
suls, employed  all  his  credit  and  influence  to  sup-     •^•^  ^ 

•  A.GcUius,  lib.ii.  c  10. 
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port  Caitts  Fannius,  in  opposition  to  Opimius,  who,  by  Us 
vi^lance  and  activity  in  suppressing  the  treasonable  designa 
of  the  allies  at  Fregelbe,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
popular  party;  and  Fannius  being  accordingly  chosen,  together 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Gracchus  proceeded  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  reelected  into  the  office  of  tribune. 
In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a 
step  which,  being  reckoned  illegal,  as  well  as  alarming,  was 
ihat  which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been  since 
niiAde  by  Papirius  Carbo,  to  have  the  legality  of  such  re-elec- 
tions acknowledged;  but  this  having  failed,  Caius  Gracchus, 
with  great  address,  inserted  yi  one  of  his  popular  edicts  a 
clause,declaring  it  competent  for  the  people  to  re-elect  a  tribune 
m  case  he  should  need  a  continuation  of  his  power  in  order  to 
foMA  his  public  engagements.  To  avail  himself  of  this  clause, 
lie  now  declared  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  people  were 
far  from  being  accomplished*  Under  this  pretence  he  obtain- 
ed a  preference  to  one  of  the  new  candidates;  and  greatly 
strengthened,  the  tribunitian  power  by  the  prospect  of  its 
repeated  renewals  and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

After  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  his  administration 
as  before,  upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity  to  the  senate, 
obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  body  of  the  share  which  his 
brother  had  left  them  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  ordaining 
that  the  judges,  for  the  future,  should  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  prder  alone ;  a  class  of  men,  who  being  left  out  of 
the  senate,  and  of  course  not  comprehended  in  the  laws  that 
prohibited  commerce,  had  betaken  themselves,  as  has  been 
observed,*  to  lucrative  professions,  were  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  the  contractors  for  the  army,  and,  in  general,  the 
merchants  who  conducted  the  whole  trade  of  the  republic. 
Though  they  might  be  considered  as  neutral  in  the  disputes 
of  the  senate  and  people,  and,  therefore,  impartial  where  the 
other  orders  were  biassed,  there  was  no  class  of  men,  from 
their  ordinary  habits,  more  likely  to  prostitute  the  character 
of  judges  for  interest  or  actual  hire.   This  revolution  in  tb^ 

•P»ge266, 
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ccMiTts  of  justice,  accordingly,  may  have  contributed  greatly 
to  hasten  the  approaching  corruption  of  manners,  and  the 
disorders  of  the  state. 

The  next  ordinance,  prepared  by  Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to 
him,  related  to  the  nomination  of  officers  to  govern  th«  pro- 
vinces; and,  if  it  had  been  strictly  observed,  might  have  made 
some  compensation  for  the  former.  The  power  of  naming 
such  officers  was  committed  to  the  senate,  and  the  arrange-* 
ments  were  to  be  annually  made  before  the  election  of  con- 
suls»  This  continued  to  be  law;  but  was  often  over-ruled  by 
Ae  people.* 

In  the  same  year,  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  project 
ever  formed  by  any  popular  leader,  that  of  extending  the  roll 
of  citizens  to  all  the  Italian  allies,  already  attempted  by  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  was  again  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus,  and,  by  thfe 
Htmost  exertion  of  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  the  senate^ 
with  great  difficulty  prevented. 

The  rumour  of  this  project  having  brought  multitudes  to 
Rome,  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  consuls  in 
charge,  that,  on  the  day  this  important  question  was  to  come 
oti,  they  should  clear  the  city  of  all  strangers,  and  not  suffisr 
any  aliens  to  remain  within  four  miles  of  the  walls.  While 
this  business  remained  in  suspense,  Gracchus  flattered  the 
poorer  citizens  with  the  prospect  of  advantageous  setdements, 
in  certain  new  colonies,  of  six  thousand  men  each,  which  he 
proposed  to  plant  in  the  districts  of  Campania  and  Tarentum^ 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  opulent  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
colonies  which  he  likewise  proposed  to  send  abroad  into 
some  of  the  richest  provinces.  Such  setdements  had  been 
formerly  made,  to  occupy  and  secure  some  recent  conquest 
abroad;  they  were  now  calculated  to  serve  as  allurements  to 
popular  favour,  and  as  a  provision,  made  by  the  leaders  of 
faction^  for  their  own  friends  and  adherents  at  Rome. 

The  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arts,  resolved  to 
retort  on  their  adversaries;  and  for  this  purpose  encouraged 


•  Florus,  lib.  hr.  c.  13.— Sallust.  de  Bell.  Jugimh.  No.  621.— Cioero,  d* 
Provinciis  Consularibiu. 
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Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the  tribunes^  and  probably  jealous 
of  Gracchus,  to  take  such  measures  as  should,  if.  possible, 
supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  the  people.  Li  vius,  accordingly, 
professing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  senate,  proposed  a 
number  of  acts:  one  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  allies,  by 
giving  them,  while  they  served  in  the  army, the  same  exemption 
from  corporal  punishment,  which  the  Roman  citizens  had 
enjoyed:  another  for  the  establishment  of  twelve  different 
colonies,  each  of  three  thousand  citizens.  But  what,  possibly, 
had  the  greatest  effect,  because  it  appeared  to  exceed  in 
munificence  all  the  edicts  of  Gracchus,  was  an  exemption  of 
all  those  lands,  which  should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the 
late  Sempronian  law,  from  all  quit-rents  and  public  burdens, 
which  had  hitherto,  in  general,  been  laid  on  all  possessions 
that  were  held  from  the  public*  It  was  proposed  to  name 
ten  commissioners,  to  distribute  lands,  thus  unincumbered,  to 
the  people ;  and  three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaceum, 
Tarentum,  and  Neptunia  or  Pestum,  as  having  been  actually 
sent  abroad  in  this  year,  and  probably  on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  the  city  of  Car- 
thage should  be  rebuilt,  for  the  reception  of  a  colony  of  six 
thousand  Roman  citizens.  This  decree  bears  the  name,  not 
of  Sempronius,  or  of  Livius,  but  of  Rubrius,  another  tribune 
of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  setdement  of  these  colo- 
nies, as  likely  to  divide  the  popular  favour,  to  cany  off  a 
number  of  the  more  factious  citizens,  and  to  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity likewise  of  removing  from  the  city,  for  some  time,  the 
popular  leaders  themselves,  under  pretence  of  employing  them 
to  conduct  and  to  settle  the  families  destined  to  form  those 
establishments.  Accordingly,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  late  consul,  and  now  deeply  engaged  in  all  these 
fiactious  measures,  were  destined  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
colonists,  and  to  superintend  their  settlement.t 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  in  the  election  of 
IT   f    ^32 
•    •        *  Opimius  to  the  consulship  of  the  following  year, 

•  Plutarch. — Paiihis  Minu'uis,  de  Legibus  Romanis. 
t  Plutarch. — Appian. — Orosiia. 
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carried  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  reputation 
and  interest  of  their  party,  and,  by  the  authority  of  this  magis- 
trate, conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  combat  the  designs  of 
Gracchus  more  effectually  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  Opt- 
mius  was,  accordingly,  retained  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  GauL 

Caius  Gracchus,  having  the  presumption  to  offer  himself 
a  third  time  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  was  rejected, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  authority  of  the 
senate  began  to  prevail;  and,  as  they  had  credit  enough  to 
procure  his  exclusion  from  any  share  in  the  magistracy,  so 
they  might  be  able  to  frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  the  acts  he 
had  obtained  in  the  pursuit  or  execution  of  his  projects. 

By  the  repulse  of  Gracchus  and  his  associates,  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  came  to  have  a  majority,  even  in  the  college  of 
tribunes.  Questions  of  legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries;  and  this  circumstance 
alone,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain  it,  was  equivalent  to 
an  entire  restitution  of  the  aristocratical  government.  The 
centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an  active  consul,  were  likely  to 
annul  former  resolutions  with  the  same  decision  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  been  passed.  Much  violence  was  ex- 
pected; and  the  different  parties,  recollecting  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  careful  not  to 
be  surprised  by  their  antagonists,  for  the  most  part  came  to 
the  place  of  assembly  in  bands,  even  under  arms,  and  endea- 
voured to  possess  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy. 

Minucius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  consequence  of  ^  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  pretending  that  he  was  moved  by  some 
unfavourable  presages,  proposed  a  repeal  or  amendment  of 
some  of  the  late  popular  acts;  and  particularly,  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  colony  intended  for  Caithage  to  spme  other 
place.  This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  by  Caius  Gracchus,  who  treated  the  report  of 
presages  from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  ivhole  design 
as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  nobles  to  the 
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people.  Before  the  assembly  met,  in  which  this  question  was 
to  be  decided,  the  popular  leaders  attempted  to  seize  the  capi^ 
tol,  but  found  themselves  prevented  by  the  consul,  who  had 
already,  with  an  armed  force,  secured  that  station* 

In  the  morning  after  they  had  received  this  disappoint* 
ment,  the  people  being  assembled,  and  the  consul  being  em* 
ployed  in  offering  up  the  customar}"  sacrifices,  Gracchus,  with 
his  party,  came  to  their  place  in  the  comitium.  One  of  the 
attendants  of  the  consul,  who  was  removing  the  entraik  of  a 
victim,  reproached  Gracchus,  as  he  passed,  with^sedition,  and, 
in  the  petulance  of  a  retainer  to  power,  bade  him  desist  from 
his  machinations  against  the  government  of  the  common* 
wealth.  On  this  provocation,  one  of  the  party  of  Gracchus 
struck  the  offender  with  his  dagger,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  The  cry  of  murder  ran  through  the  multitude,  and  the 
assembly  began  to  break  up.  Gracchus  endeavoured  to  speak, 
but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  tumult;  and  all  thoughts  of 
business  were  laid  aside.  The  consul  immediately  sum- 
moned the  senate  to  meet;  and  having  reported  a  murder 
committed  in  the  place  of  assembly,  and  what  appeared  to 
him  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  a  war  which  the  popular  fac- 
tion had  prepared  against  the  senate,  he  received  the  charge, 
that  was  usual  on  perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  the  manner 
which  his  own  prudence  should  direct,  for  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Thus  authorized,  he  commanded  the  sena^- 
tors  and  the  knights  to  arm,  and  made  proper  dispositions  to 
secure  the  principal  streets.  Being  master  of  the  capitol  and 
forum,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  the  usual 
place  on  the  following  day,  and  cited  the  persons  accused  of 
tKe  murder  that  was  recently  committed  to  answer  for  the 
crime  which  was  laid  to  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the  consuFs  in- 
structions, numbers  in  arms  repaired  to  the  comitium  at  die 
hour  of  assembly,  and  were  ready  to  execute  such  orders  as 
they  might  receive  for  the  public  safety.  Gracchus  and  Fu!- 
vius  refused  to  obey  the  citation  they  had  received ;  and  the 
capitol  being  secured  agahist  them,  they  tt>ok  post,  ^th  a 
numerous  party  in  arms,  on  the  Aventifie  Hill,  which  was  o^ 
/ 
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posite  to  the  capitol;  and  from  which,  though  more  distant, 
they  equally  looked  down  on  the  circus,  the  forum,  and  the 
place  of  assemMy. 

Being  again  cited  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
people,  they  sent  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sons  of  Fulvius,  to 
capitulate  with  the  consul,  and  to  setde  the  terms  on  which 
they  should  descend  from  their  strong-hold.  To  this  mes- 
sage they  were  told,  in  return,  that  they  must  answer  at  the 
bar  of  the  assembly,  as  criminals,  not  pretend  to  negociate 
with  the  republic,  as  equals;  that  no  party,  however  nume- 
rous, was  entitled  to  parley  with  the  people  of  Rome :  and  to 
this  answer  the  messenger  was  forbidden,  at  his  peril,  to  bring 
any  reply.  The  party,  however,  still  hoped  to  gain  time,  or 
to  divide  their  enemies;  and  they  ventured  to  employ  young 
Fulvius  again  to  repeat  their  message.  He  was  seized  by 
the  consul's  order.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius,  with  their  adhe- 
rents, were  declared  pablic  enemies ;  and  a  reward  was  offered 
to  the  person  who  should  kill  or  secure  them.  They  were 
instantly  attacked,  and,  after  a  little  resistance,  forced  from 
their  ground.  Gracchus  fled  by  the  wooden  bridge  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  there  slain,  either  by  his 
own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  undertsdceA 
the  task  of  thus  saving  him,  in  his  last  extremity,  from  falling 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Fulvius  was  dragged  to  execu* 
tion  from  a  bath  where  he  attempted  to  conceal  himself* 
The  heads  of  both  were  carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged 
for  the  promised  reward. 

In  this  fray  the  party  of  the  senate,  being  regularly  armed 
and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut  off  the  adherents  of  Caiutf 
Gracchus  and  Fulvius  in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done 
those  of  Tiberius:  they  kiUed  about  three  thousand  two  huo^ 
dred  and  fifity  in  the  streets,  and  confined  great  numbers,  who 
were  afterwards  strangled  in  the  prisons.  The  bodies  of  the 
slain,  as  the  law  ordained  in  cases  of  treason,  being  denied 
the  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  east  into  the  river^  and  their 
estates  were  confiscated.* 

'  •  Appian. — Plutarch.— Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  12.— Flonw,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.— Auc- 
nrde  V'iris  niustribtis,  cf.  65. 

VOL.  I.  S  S 
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The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed,  and  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  laid  open  for  public  uses.  From  these  beginnings 
it  appeared  that  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
foreign  conquests,  had  so  liberalljr  shed  the  blood  of  other 
nations,  might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own* 


CHAPTER  XL 


State  of  Order  and  Tranquillity  which  foUowed  the  SvppreMdtm  of  the 
late  TumulU.^-^Jfit^arance  qf  Caiiu  MariuB.-^Forrign  War9^~^ 
Comfilaint9  against  Juffurtha.^-^/ifiearance  of  the  Ctmbri^'-^War 
vdth  Jugurtha.-^Cant/HUgn  and  Treaty  of  Pito.-'^ugurtha  came  to 
Rome  with  a  Safe<anduct^^ObUged  to  retire  from  thencc^-^^Cam" 
ftdign  of  Meteliu9,''^0fMiirin8*''^ugurtha  betrayed  by  BocchuBm^^ 
ISs  Deaths  after  the  Triumph  qf  Mdriua.-^Thi^  General  re-electedf 
in  order  to  command  agaimt  the  Cimbrim 

THE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults,  carried  their 
violence  to  such  extremes,  as  disgusted  and  alarmed  every 
person  who  had  any  desire  of  domestic  peace;  and,  in  their  ill- 
advised  recourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  justified  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  against  them.  By  this  exertion  of 
vigour,  the  senate,  and  ordinary  magistrates,  recovered  their 
former  authority;  affairs  returned  to  thor  usual  channel,  and 
the  most  perfect  order  seemed  to  arise  from  the  late  confusions. 
Questions  of  legislation  were  allowed  to  take  their  rise  in  the 
senate,  and  were  not  carried  to  the  people,  without  the  sancticm 
of  the  senate's  authority.  The  legislative  power  was  exercised 
.  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  and  the  prohibitory  or  defen- 
sive function  of  the  tribunes,  or  representativeskif  the  people, 
without  stopping  the  proceedings  of  government,  or  substi- 
tuting a  democratical  usurpation,  was  such  as  to  check  the 
abuses  of  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy* 
Even  the  judicative  power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  order, 
promised  to  have  a  salutary  effect,  by  holding  a  balance 
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between  the  different  ranks  and  distinctions  of  men  in  th« 
republic 

Meanwhile,  the  aristpcratical  party,  notwithstanding  the 
ascendant  they  had  recently  gained,  did  not  attempt  to  rescind 
any  of  the  regular  institutions  of  Gracchus.  They  were  con- 
tented with  inflicting  punishments  on  those  who  had  been 
accessory  to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re-establishing  such  of 
the  nobles  as  had  suffered  by  the  violence  of  the  popular 
faction.  Popilius  Laenas,  driven  into  exile  by  one  of  the  edicts 
of  Gracchus,  or  by  the  persecution  to  which  it  exposed  him, 
was  now  recalled  upon  the  motion  of  Calpumius  Piso,  one  of 
the  tribunes.* 
•,  ^  Mim»    As  the  state  of  parties  was  in  some  measure  re- 

V«  C.  oSo.  * 

versed,  Papirius  Carbo,  who  wished  to  be  of  the 
winning  side,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  that  he  had 
espoused;  and,  by  the  credit  of  those  now  in  possession  of  the 
government,  was  promoted  to  the  station  of  consul,  and  yielded 
die  first  fruits  of  his  conversion  by  defending  the  cause  of  his 
predecessor  Opimius,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulate, 
was  brought  to  trial  for  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death 
without  the  forms  of  law.  Carbo,  though  himself  connected 
with  those  who  suffered  in  that  instance,  now  pleaded  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  late  military  executions;  and,  upon 
diis  plea,  obtained  the  acquital  of  his  client. 

This  merit  on  the  part  of  Carbo,  however,  did  not  so  far 
cancel  his  former  offences  as  to  prevent  his  being  himself 
tried  and  condemned  in  the  following  year,  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  sedition  of  Gracchus.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  Scipio ;  and  his  cause  not  being 
warmly  espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  impu- 
tation of  this  heinous  crime.  It  is  said  that,  upon  hearing 
his  sentence  pronounced,  he  killed  himseULf 

Octavius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  present  year,  moved 
an  amendment  of  the  law  obtained  by  Gracchus,  respecting 
the  distribution  of  com  from  the  public  granaries,  probably 
to  ease  the  treasury  in  part  of  that  burden;  but  the  particulars 
are  unknown. 

*  Cicero,  in  Bruto.         f  Valerius  Max.  lib.  in.  c  7.— Cicero,  in  Bnito« 
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About  this  time  appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
the  celebrated  Caius  Marius.  Bom  of  obscure  parents  in  the 
town  of  Arpinum,  on  the  Liris,^  and  formed  amidst  the 
occupations  of  a  peasant,!  and  the  haidships  of  a  legionary 
soldier ;  of  rustic  manners,  but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  eager 
ambition*  Without  any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of 
being  a  denison  of  Rome,  he  now  laid  claim  to  the  honours 
of  the  state*  He  is  remarkable  for  having  suffered  more 
repulses  in  his  first  attempts  to  be  elected  into  office,  and  for 
having  succeeded  more  frequently  afterwards,  .thsui  any  other 
Roman  citizen,  during  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth* 

Marius,  after  being  disappointed  in  his  first  canvas  for 
the  office  of  tribune,  succeeded  in  the  following  year.  The 
acts  which  were  passed  under  his  tribunate,  and  which  bear 
his  name,  do  not  carry  any  violent  expressions  of  party-spirit, 
nor  give  intimation  of  that  insatiate  ambition  with  which  he 
afterwards  distressed  his  country:  the  first  related  to  the  con* 
duct  of  elections;  and  provided  some  remedy  for  an  evil 
which  was  complained  of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes* 
The  space  between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citizens  passed  to 
give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  broad  as  to, admit,  not  only  those 
who  came  to  vote,  but  th^  candidates  abo^  with  their  adhe- 
rents and  friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  people  in  the  very  act  of  giving  their  suffrage.  Marius 
proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  and  to  provide  for  the 
entire  uninfluenced  freedom  of  election,  by  narrowing  the 
entrance,  so  that  only  the  voters  could  pass.  A  part)"  of  the 
nobl^,  wilih  Aurelius  Cotta  the  consul  at  their  head,  not  know- 
ing with  what  a  resolute  spirit  they  were  about  to  contend,  be- 
ing averse  to  this  reformation,  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  with- 
lw>ld  its  assent,  without  which  any  regular  question  on  this 
subject  could  not  be  put  to  the  people.  But  Marius,  in  the 
character  of  tribune,  threatened  the  consul  with  immediate 
imprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  the  senate  to  recal  its  vote. 
The  matter  being  reconsidered,  Lucius  Metellus,  who  was 
first  pn  the  tolls^  having  given  his  voice  for  affirming  the  first 

•  The  Garigliano.  f  Juv^iial.  Sat.  viii.— Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  II. 
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decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  custody  a  and  there  being 
no  tribune  to  intercede  for  him,  must  have  gone  to  prison,  if 
the  dispute  had  not  terminated  by  the  majority  agreeing  to 
have  the  matter  carried  to  the  people,  as  Marius  prc^osed,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  senate^s  authority. 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  Marius  the  republic  was  still 
more  indebted  to  his  wisdom  and  courage,  in  withstanding 
an  attempt  of  one  of  his  colleagues  to  flatter  the  indigent  citi- 
zens at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  by  lowering  die 
terms  on  which  com,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  recandy  ob« 
tained  by  Octavius,  was  distributed  from  the  granaries.  This 
was  an  ordinary  expedient  of  tribunitian  faction.  Marius 
opf)Osed  it,  as  of  dangerous  consequence ;  and  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by  clamour, 
and  a  person,  who,  into  whatever  party  he  should  be  admitted, 
was  destined  to  govern.  The  times,  indeed,  were  likely  to 
give  more  importance  to  his  character  as  a  soldier  than  as  a 
citizen ;  and  in  that  he  was  still  further  raised  above  the  cen«- 
sure  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  revile  or  undervalue  what 
were  called  his  upstart  (H-etensions.^ 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  first  passed  into  the  trans- 
alpine Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  *to  the  republic  of  Marseilles,  they 
had  maintained  in  that  neighbourhood  a  certain  military 
estaUishment ;  and,  by  planting  colonies  at  convenient  sta- 
tions, shewed  their  btention  of  retaining  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Betukus,  or  Betultich,  a  prince  of  the 
country,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  force  at  command  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to  expel  these  intru- 
ders, but  was  defeated,  first  by  the  proconsul  Fabius,  after- 
wards by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  found  in  their  conflicts 
with  this  enemy  the  occasion  of  their  respective  triumphs. 
This  prince  himself  became  a  captive  to  Domitius,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  led  in  procession,  distinguished 
by  his  painted  arms  and  his  chariot  of  silver,  the  equipage  in 
which  it  was  said  he  usually  led  his  army  to  batde.f 

•  Platardi.  in  Mario. 

t  VcUeius  Pater. — Amxnianus  Maroell.  lib.  zv.  fine— PaedianiiSy  in  Vcrri- 
aam  Secondam.— >Val.  Max.  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
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g..    It  appears  that  the  Romans  had  availed  th^in*-- 

selves  of  their  possessions  in  Africa  to  be  supplied 

with  elephants  from  thence ;  and  these  the^  employed  in  the 

first  wars  they  made  in  Gaul :  for  the  victory  of  Domitius  is 

attribute4  to  the  eiFect  that  was  produced  by  these  animals.* 

Quintus  Marcius  succeeded  Domilius  in  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  were  employed  in  Gaul,  and  continued  to 
gain  ground  on  the  natives,  who  took  arms  from  different 
cantons  successively  against  him.  He  planted  a  colony  at 
Narbo,  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  newly-acquired  pro- 
vince on  one  side ;  and,  as  the  Romans  had  hitherto  always 
passed  by  sea  into  that  country,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a 
passage  by  the  Alps,  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by  land 
with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  these  operations, 
the  Stsmi,  an  Alpine  nation,  that  obstructed  his  march,  was 
entirely  cut  off. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained  their 
triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the  Baliares  and  in  Dal- 
matia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul;  and  the  repubUe  did  not  meet,  for 
some  years,  widi  an  enemy  able  to  resist  her  power,  except  on 
the  side  of  Thrace  and  the  Ister  or  Danube,  where  a  pro- 
consul of  the  name  of  Cato  was  defeated,  and  where  a  resist- 
ance was  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreign  afiairs,  which  now  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Romans,  the  most  memorable  was  tiiat  which  arose  from 
the  contest  of  pretenders  to  the  ctown  of  Numidia,  which, 
by  the  death  of  Micipsa,  the  son  and  successor  of  Massinissa, 
came  to  be  disposed  of  about  this  time.  The  late  king  had 
two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  He  had  likewise  adopted 
Jugurtha,  the 'natural  son  of  his  brother  Manastabal,  whom  he 
had  employed  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  thinking  it  safer  to 
gain  him  by  good  offices  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total 
exclusion  from  favour.  This  monarch  had  formed  a  project, 
frequent  in  barbarous  times,  but  always  ruinous,  to  divide  his 
territories;  and  he  hoped  that,  while  he  provided  for  his  own 
sons,  he  should  secure  to  them,  from  motives  of  gratitude, 

^  Snetoniiis,  m  Vita  Keronii, 
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the  protection  and  good  offices  of  Jugurtha,  whom  he  admitted 
to  an  equal  share  with  them  in  the  partition  of  his  kingdom. 
The  consequences  of  this  mistaken  arrangement  soon  appear- 
ed in  the  distractions  that  foBowed,  and  which  arose  from  the 
ambition  of  Jugurtha,  who,  not  content  with  his  part  of  the 
kingdom,  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole.  For 
this  purpose  he  formed  a  secret  design  against  the  lives  of 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiempsal,  fell  into  a 
snare,  which  was  laid  for  him,  and  was  killed.  Adherbal, 
being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty  enemy  to  declare  him- 
self  openly,  took  the  field  against  him  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise,  but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Roman  province;  and  from  thence  thought  proper  to  pass 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome. 

Massinissa,  the  grandfather  of  this  injured  prince,  had 
given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Carthage ; 
and,  upon  the  final  reduction  of  that  republic,  was  rewarded 
with  a  considerable  part  of  its  spoils.  From  this  time  forward 
the  Romans  expected,  and  the  kings  of  Numidia  actually  paid 
to  them,  a  deference,  in  the  manner  of  a  vassal,  or  tributary 
prince,  to  his  sovereign  lord.  Upon  die  fisdth  of  this  connexion 
with  Rome,  Adherbal  now  carried  his  complaints  to  that  city; 
and  Jugurtha,  knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators,  to  consider  themselves  as  the  sovereign 
among  nations,  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  on  his 
own  part,  to  counteract  the  representations  of  his  rivaL 

This  crafty  Numidian  had  served  under  Scipio  at  the 
'  siege  of  Numantia,  where  he  had  aa  opportunity  of  observing 
the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated 
himself  to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by  his  implicit 
submission  to  command,  as  by  his  impetuous  courage,  and  by 
the  ability  of  his  conduct  in  every  emergence.  He  had  even 
then,  probably,  directed  his  views  to  the  succession  which  was 
likely  to  fall  into  weak  or  incapable  hands;  and  saw  of  what 
consequence  the  Romans  mij^t  prove  in  deciding  his  fortunes* 
He  had  studied  their  character,  and  had  already  marked  out 
the  line  be  was  to  follow  in  conductbg  his  a&irs  with  them* 
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They  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  sovereigns  assembled 
together,  able  in  council  and  formidable  in  the  field;  but  in 
comparison  to  the  Africans  in  genfral,  open,  undesigning  and 
simple.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs,  they  began,  he  imagined, 
to  feel  the  indigence  of  courtiers,  and  were  to  be  moved  by 
considerations  of  interest  rather  than  force.  His  commis* 
sioners  were  now,  accordingly,  furnished  with  ample  presents^ 
and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  principal  persons  at 
Rome,  in  a  manner  that  was  suited  to  their  respective  ranks, 
and  to  their  influence  in  the  state. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan,  Jugurtha,  like  most  politicians 
that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a  system  with  great  in* 
genuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with  a  specious  wit;  but  had  not  taken 
into  his  account  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  in  which 
he  engaged.  Rome,  he  used  to  say,  was  a  eity  to  be  sold. 
But  he  forgot  that,  though  many  Romans  could  be  bought,  no 
treasure  was  sufficient  to  buy  the  republic;  that,  to  buy  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  many  more ;  that,  as  he 
raised  expectations,  the  number  of  expectants  increased  with* 
out  limit;  that  the  more  he  gave  the  more  he  was  still  expected 
to  give ;  that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  into  factions,  if  he  gained 
one  party  by  his  gifts,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  rouse 
up  another  against  him»  And,  accordingly,  after  lavishing  his 
money  to  influence  the  councils  of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  with  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  after  he  had  exhausted  his  own  treasure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  this  adventurer  had  his  abettors  at  Rome,  such 
was  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the  suspicion  of  treachery  in 
ihose  who  espoused  it,  that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their 
intentions.  They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  in  agitation  against  him,  and  had  the  matter 
referred  to  ten  commissioners,  who  should  go  into  Africa,  and, 
in  presence  of  the  parties,  settle  the  differences  which  subsisted 
between  them*  There,  indeed,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
practised  his  art  on  tlie  Roman  commissioners  with  better 
success  than  he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  these  commissioners  to  agree  to  a  partition 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  to  favour  him  in  the  lot  which  should  be 
assigned  to  himself.  Knowing  that  force  must  ultimately 
decide  every  controversy  iVhich  might  arise  on  the  subject, 
he  made  choice,  hot  of  the  richest,  but  of  the  most  warlike, 
division;  and,  indeed,  had  already  determined  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  were  gone  from  Africa,  he  should  make  an 
end  of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  Adherbal;  trusting  that,  by 
continuing  to  use  the  specific  which  it  was  said  he  had  already 
applied,  he  tnight  prevail  on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what 
they  would  not,  on  a  previous  request,  have  permitted* 

He,  accbrdingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman 
Cbmniissioners,  marched  into  the  territories  of  Adherbal,  shut 
him  up  in  the  town  of  Cirta,  and  while  the  Romans  sent  him 
Repeated  messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the  blockade,  until 
the  mercenaries  of  Adherbal,  tired  of  the  hardships  they  were 
made  to  endure,  advised  and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to 
desert,  forced  him  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Jugur- 
tha,  by  whom  he  Was  immediately  slain* 

By  these  events,  in  about  seven  years  from  the  death  of 
Micipsa,  Jugurtha  attained  the  object  which  he  had  so  long 
desired:  but  the  arts  which  procured  him  a  crown  likewise 
rendered  his  state  insecure.  He  was  disappointed  in  his 
Expectation  to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money  he  dealt  went 
into  the  pockets  only  of  a  few;  but  his  crimes  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  people.  Practised  statesmen  or 
poHticiatis  are  seldom  directed  in  their  conduct  by  mere 
feelings  of  mjustice  respecting  wrongs  of  a  private  nature. 
They  have,  or  affect  to  have,  reasons  of  state,  to  set  the  con- 
sideration of  individuals  aside.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  senate,  accordingly,  whether  acting  on  maxims  of 
policy,  or,  according  to  the  scandal  of  the  times,  won  by  thej 
presents  of  Jugurtha,  received  the  complaints  which  were 
lodged  against  him  with  indifference:  but  the  asssemblyof  the 
people,  moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder  Which  were 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  received  the  representations  of  his 
conduct  with  indignation  and  rage.  These  passions  were 
inflamed  by  opposition  to  the  nobles,  who  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  murderer.  Neither  the  most  deliberate^tatesman, 
VOL.  I.  T  t 
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nor  the  most  determined  partisan,  of  Jugurtha,  dm^t  appear 
in  his  cause,  nor  propose  to  decline  a  war  with  that  prince, 
although  it  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  difli* 
culties ;  and  was  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  whan  a  cloud 
hung  over  Italy  itself  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  a  quarter  from 
which  the  Italians  always  expected,  and  often  experienced^  the 
most  terrible  storms. 
.,  ^   /•n^r    About  the  time  that  Adherbal  laid  his  complaints 

U.  C.  627.  .  ,       ,      r  1^  rm. 

against  J ugurtha  before  the  senate  of  Rome,  a  new 
enemy  had  appeared*  The  north  of  Europe,  or  of  Asia,  had 
cast  off  a  swarm  of  its  people,  which,  spreading  to  the  south 
and  to  the  west,  was  first  descried  by  the  Romans  on  the  fron- 
tier of  lUyricum,  and  presendy  drew  their  attention  to  that 
side.  The  horde  thus  in  motion  was  said  to  consist  of  three 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  accompanied  hy  their  &milic8 
of  women  and  children,  and  covering  the  plains  with  their 
catde.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo  was  ordered  to  take  post 
in  Ill3Ticum,  to  observe  the  motions  of  this  tremendous  host. 
Alarmed  by  their  seeming  to  point  towards  the  district  of 
Aquileia,  he  put  himself,  with  too  littie  precaution,  in  their 
way;  and,  unable  to  withstand  their  numbers,  was  over- 
whelmed as  by  a  tempest. 

This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called  by  the 
name  of  Cimbri,  without  determining  from  whence  they 
came«  It  is  said  that  their  cavalry  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fifteen  thousand ;  that  it  was  their  practice  to  despise  horses, 
as  well  as  the  other  spoils  of  an  enemy,  which  they  generally 
destroyed:,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  may  be  argued, 
that  they  were  not  of  Scythian  extraction,nor  sprung  from  tiiose 
mighty  plains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  where  militaiy 
force  has  from  time  immemorial  consisted  of  cavalry,  and 
where  the  animal  they  mounted  was  valued  above  every 
other  species  of  acquisition  or  property ;  and  that  they  must 
have  been  bred  rather  amongst  mountains  and  woods,  where 
the  horse  is  not  of  equal  service.  On  their  helmets,  which 
were  crested  with  plumes,  they  carried  the  gaping  jaws  of 
wild  beasts«  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breast*plates  of  iron, 
had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicuous  colour^  and  carried  tw« 
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missHe  javelins  or  darts,  and  a  heavy  sword.  They  collected 
their  fighting  men,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  solid  column, 
equally  extending  every  way :  in  one  of  their  battles,  it  was 
reported  that  the  sides  of  this  square  extended  thirteen  stadia, 
or  between  three  and  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  foremost 
ranks  were  fastened  together  with  chains  locked  to  their 
g^irdles,  which  made  them  impenetrable  to  every  attack,  and 
^ve  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in  sweeping  obstructions 
before  them.  Such  were  the  accounts,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  widi  which  the  Romans  were  alarmed  on  the 
approach  of  this  tremendous  enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay  open  to  their 
devastations,  yet  they  turned  away  to  the  north  and  to  the 
westward,  and,  keeping  the  Alps  on  their  left,  made  their 
appearance  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  a  pro- 
Tince  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  over  the 
Pyrenees,  alarming  the  Roman  set^enoents  in  Spain,  and 
keeping  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
track  they  might  afterwards  choose  to  pursue. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs,  when  the  popular 
cry  and  generous  indignation  of  the  Roman  people  '  ^* 
forced  the  state  into  a  war  with  Jugurtha.  The  necessary 
levies  and  supplies  for  this  service  were  ordered*  The 
consul  Piso  was  destined  to  command,  and  Jugurtha  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic  was  to 
.  be  employed  against  hiniself ;  yet,  in  hopes  to  avert  the  storm, 
and  relying  on  the  arts  he  had  formerly  practised,  which  were 
said  to  consist  in  the  distribution  of  presents  and  money,  he 
sent  his  own  son,  with  two  proper  assistants,  in  quality  of 
ambassadors  to  Rome.  As  soon  as  their  arrival  was  an- 
nounced to  the  senate,  a  resolution  of  this  body  passed,  that^ 
unless  they  brought  an  offer  from  Jugurtha,  to  surrender  his 
person  and  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  they  should  be  required 
in  ten  days  to  be  gone  from  Italy. 

This  resolution  being  made  known  to  the  son  of  Jugurtha, 
he  presendy  withdrew,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  Roman 
army,  which  had  been  already  prepared  to  embark  for  Africa, 
The  war  was  cooducted  at  first  with  great  vivacity  and 
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success:  but  Jugurth^  by  offering  great  pubU^  co9ce3slpiis  or. 
private  gratifications,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  negociate*  I^ 
If  as  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a  proper  hostage  on  th^  part 
of  the  Romans,  the  king  himself  should  repair  to  their  caoip^ 
in  or^er  to  conclude  the  treaty.  In  the  articles  which  wer^. 
^ade  pxiblic,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at  diis- 
cretion,  and  to  pay  a  large  contribution  in  horses,  com, 
elephants,  and  money;  but,  in  secret  articles,  which  ijifere 
drawn  up  at  the  sam^  time,  the  consul  engaged  that  the  person 
of  the  king  should  be  safe,  and  that  the  kLogdooi  of  Numuliai 
should  be  secured  to  him« 

During  these  transactions,  the.  time  of  the  expiratk>ii  of 
Piso's  command  drew  Qear,  ajid  he  himself  was  cabled  into^ 
Italy  to  preside  at  the  approaching  elections.  His  report  of 
the  treaty  with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suspicion,  md  tkis 
cry  of  corruption  was  resumed,  by  the  popular  paxty*  "  Whenp 
^^  is  this  captive ?^^  said  the  tribune  Memmius}  ^^  if  b^h^v^ 
^^  surrendered  hinxself,  he  will  obey  yojur  comfluuidfi;  send  for 
^^  him;  question  hini  in  respect  tq  ^hat  is  pa3t«  If  he  r^fus^ 
^^  to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  tr^ty  which 
^>.  brings  impunity  to  Jugurth^  princely  fort^nes^  to  a  fevr 
*^  private  persons,  mortification,  and  in(aix\y  to  the  Romi^^ii 
^^ republic.''  Upon  this  motion  the  praetor  CassUisLonginufii 
a  person  of  approved  merit  and  unshal^en  integrity,  wa$ 
hastened  into  Africa,  with  positive  instructipiis  tp.brijqg  the 
king  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  By  the  safe  conduct  which  Ca^iua 
brought,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  and  by  his  own  assurai^ipea 
of  protection,  Jugurtha  was  prevailed  on  ta  commit  himself  to 
the  faith  of  the  Romans.  He,  accordingly,  laid  aside  his  kingly 
state,  dismissed  his  attendants,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  deter«> 
mined  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  at  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival, 
being  called  into  the  public  assembly,  Menunius  proposed  to 
interrogate  him  on  the  subject  of  his  supposed  secret  tran^ 
action  with  certain  members  of  the  senate ;  but  here  Bebius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed  his  negative;  apd^ QOt^witki 
standing  that  the  people  exclaimed,  and  even  menaced,  this 
tribune  persisted,   And  before  this  obstruction  to  the  further 
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CQiamination  of  Jugurtha  could  be  removed,  an  incident  took 
place,  which  occasioned  his  sudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Massiva,  the  son  of  Guhissa,  being  the  grandson  and 
natural  representative  of  Massinissa,  and  the  only  person, 
beside  Jugurtha,  who  remained  of  the  royal  line  of  Numidia, 
had  been  persuaded  by  Albinus,  the  consul  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  state  his  own  pretensions  before  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown^  Jugurtha,  though  at 
{Ipme,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who  were  likely  to  resent 
any  insult  that  was  offered  to  their  government,  gave  a  specl* 
men  of  the  bold  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he  was 
inclined:  employing  against  his  competitor  the  ordinary  arts 
of  an  African  court,  he  had  him  assassinated.  The  crim^ 
^vas  traced  to  its  author;  but  the  safe-conduct  he  had  received 
coujld  not  be  violated:  and  he  was  only  commanded,  without 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  occasion  he  left  Rome, 
with  that  memorable  saying:  ^^  Here  is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if  any 
*'  buyer  can  be  found.'* 

The  consul  Albinus  soon  followed  Jugurtha,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  in  Africa;  *  * 
ayid  being  eager  to  perform  some  notable  action  before  the 
expiration  of  his  year,  which  was  fast  approaching,  he  pressed 
on  th^  king  of  Numidia,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble 
in  the  province;  but  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy 
who  had  the  art  to  elude  his  impetuosity,  and  from  whose 
apparent  conduct  no  jud^^ent  could  be  formed  of  his  real 
designs.  This  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with  a  seeming 
intention  to  hazard  a  battle,  when  he  was  most  resolved  to 
decUne  it;  or  he  himself  precipitantly  fled,  when  his  desigii 
was  to  rally  and  take  advantage  of  any  disorder  his  enemy 
might  incur  in  a  too  eager  pursuit.  His  offers  of  submission, 
or  his  threats,  were  equally  fallacious;  and  he  used,  perhaps 
in  common  with  other  African  princes,  means  to  mislead  his 
antagonist,  which  Europeans,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have 
in  general  condemned.  He  made  solemn  capitulations  and 
treaties,  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  considered  breach  of 
faith  no  more  than  a  feint  or  an  ambush,  as  a  stratagem  licensed 
in  war.    The  Europeans  have  always  ter^ned  it  perfidy  to 
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violate  the  faith  of  a  treaty ;  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to 
be  caught  in  the  snare. 

By  the  artifices  of  Jugurdia,  accordingly,  or  by  the  re- 
missness of  those  v^ho  were  opposed  to  him,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  anodier  year,  and  the  consul,  as  the  time  of 
election  drew  near,  was  recalled,  as  usual,  to  preside  in  the 
choise  of  his  successor.  At  his  arrival,  the  city  was  in  great 
agitation.  The  cry  of  corruption,  which  had  been  raised 
against  many  of  the  nobles,  on  account  of  their  supposed  cor- 
respondence with  Jugurtha,  gave  an  advantage  to  the  popular 
party;  and  they  determined  to  improve  it,  by  raising  prosecu- 
tions to  the  ruin  of  persons  either  odious  to  the  people  or 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  then  had  die  power  of 
judicature  in  their  hands.*  Three  inquisitors  were  accord- 
ingly  named,  by  special  commission,  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
complaints  of  corruption  that  should  be  brought  before  them; 
and  this  commission  was  instantly  employed  to  harass  the 
nobility,  and  to  revenge  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  in 
the  late  popular  tumults.  Lucius  Calpumius  Piao,  Bestia,  C. 
Cato,  Spurius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  of  Consular  dig^ 
nity,  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  to  the  popular  resentment. 
The  tribune  Mamilius,  upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had 
been  erected,  with  his  associates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  trust,  the  heat  of  the  prosecutions  might 
abate,  moved  the  people  that  they  might  be  continued  in  their 
office ;  and,  upon  finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  influence 
of  the  senate  and  the  ordinary  magistrates,  they  suspended, 
by  virtue  of  their  tribunitian  prerogative,  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  for  a  whole  year  kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
absolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval,  Aulus  Albinus,  who  had  been  left  by  his 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa, 
determined  to  improve  the  occasion  by  some  memorable 
action.  He  left  his  quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  far 
into  the  country,  hoping  that,  by  force  or  surprise,  he  might 
possess  himself  of  the  Numidian  treasures  and  military  stores. 

*  CicerO)  de  Claris  Oratoribtis.-^Sallust.  m  Bell.  Jqgurtk. 
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Jugortha  encouraged  him  in  this  design,  affected  fear,  retired 
with  precipitation  wherever  the  Romans  presented  them- 
selves, and,  to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  general,  sent 
frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pity* 

He,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspond 
dence  with  Thracians  and  other  irregulars,  by  whom  tho 
Roman  army  was  attended.  Some  of  these  he  corrupted ; 
and^  when  he  had  drawn  his  enemy  into  a  difficult  situation, 
and  prepared  his  plan  for  execution,  he  suddenly  advanced 
in  the  night ;  and  the  avenues  to  the  Roman  station  being  oc* 
cupied,  as  he  expected,  by  the  Thracians  and  Ligurians,  whom 
he  had  corrupted,  and  by  whom  he  was  suffered  to  pass,  h% 
surprised  the  legions  in  their  camp,  and  drove  them  from 
thence,  in  great  confusion,  to  a  neighbouring  height,  wher# 
they  enjoyed,  during  the  night,  some  respite  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy ;  but  without  any  resource  for  subsistence,  or 
hopes  of  reeovering  their  baggage* 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer  with  the  prsetor; 
and  representing  how  much  the  Romans,  deprived  of  their 
provision  and  equipage,  were  then  in  his  power,  made  a 
merit  of  offering  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they  would 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and,  in  ten  days,  evacuate  his 
kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted :  but  the  capitular 
tion,  when, known  at  Rome,  gave  occasion  to  much  indigna- 
tion  and  clamour.  It  was  voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  bind- 
ing, and  the  consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
public,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own  family,  made  hasty 
levies,  with  which  he  proposed  to  renew  the  war  in  Numidia. 
But  not  having  the  consent  of  the  tribunes  to  this  measure,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  forces  behind  him  in  Italy,  and  joined 
the  army  in  person,  without  being  able  to  bring  any  reinforce- 
ment. He  found  it  in  no  condition  to  face  the  enemy ;  and 
was  contented  to  remain  inactive,  until  a  successor  should  be 
nan^ed  in  the  province. 

Resentment  of  the  disgraces  incurred  in  Numi-  ^ -^ 

dia,  and  fear  of  invasion  from  the  Cimbri,  who,  hav- 
ing traversed  Spain  and  Gaul,  were  still  on  their  march,  appear 
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to  have  calmed,  fbr  a  little  tinie,  the  animosity  of  domestic 
factions  at  Rome.  The  cotisular  elections  were  suffered  to 
]>roceed  i  and  the  choice  of  the  people  falling  on  Quintus 
Csecilius  Metellus  and  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the  first  was 
appohted  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Numidia,ihe  second 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Cimbri  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul^ 
and  to  turn  them  aside,  if  possible,  from  the  territory  of  Rome. 
About  this  time  those  wandering  nations  had  sent  a  formal 
message  to  the  Romans,  desiring  to  have  it  understood  on 
what  land  they  might  setde,*  or  rather,  over  what  lands  they 
might  pass,  in  migration  with  their  families  and  herds.  No 
fetum  beitig  made  to  this  application  by  the  senate,  diey  con- 
tinued to  wander,  and,  opening  their  passage  by  force,  over- 
eame  in  battle  the  consul  Silanus,  and,  probably  without  in- 
tending to  retain  any  conquest,  passed  on  their  way  wherever 
the  aspect  of  the  country  tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  restoring  the  dis«- 
cipllne  of  the  army,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  in 
trarning  his  new  levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy's  country,  and  in 
his  way  had  frequent  messages  from  the  king  of  Numidia, 
with  professions  of  submission  and  of  a  pacific  disposition : 
so  much,  that  when  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  tcrrrtory 
of  this  prince,  they  found  die  country  everywhere  prepared  to 
receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner ;  the  people  in  tranquillity, 
the  gates  of  every  city  left  open,  and  the  markets  ready  to 
supply  them  with  necessaries. 

•  These  appearances,  with  the  known  character  of  Jugurtha, 
creating  distrust,  only  excited  the  vigilance  of  Metellus.... 
They  even  provoked  him  to  retort  on  the  Numidia^i  his  own 
insidious  arts.  He,  accordingly,  tampered  with  Bomilcar 
and  the  other  messengers  of  Jugurtha,  to  betray  their  master; 
and  promised  them  great  rewards,  if  they  would  deliver  this 
offender  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  cither  living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considering  that  his  known  character  fbr 

♦  Florusj  lib.  iii.-^Liy.  lib.  Ixr. 
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£Eilsehood  must  have  destxx>yed  the  credit  of  all  his  own  pro- 
fessional even  if  he  should,  at  any  time,  thix^^  proper  to  make 
them  sincere ;  and,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  submissive 
Biessages  in  rendering  the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposition. 
to  profit  by  any  errors  they  should  commit,  and  hoped  to 
circumvent  and  destroy  them  on  their  march.  For  this  pur* 
pose  he  waited  for  them  on  the  descents  of  a  high  mountain, 
over  which  they  were  to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  a 
river  that  helped  to  form  the  situation,  of  which  he  was  to 
avail  himself.  He,  accordingly,  lay  concealed  by  its  banks  until 
the  enemy  actually  fell  into  the  snare  he  had  laid  for  them : 
and  although  the  effect  was  not  answerable  to  his  hopes,  he 
maintained,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with  the  advan* 
tage  of  ground  and  of  numbers,  a  contest  with  troops  who 
possessed,  agsunst  his  irregulars,  a  great  superiority  of  order, 
discipline,  and  courage ;  but  not  having  found  the  Romans, 
as  he  expected,  in  any  degree  off  their  guard,  he  was,  in  the 
event  of  that  day's  action,  obliged  to  depart,  with  a  few  horse, 
to  a  remote  or  interior  part  of  his  kingdom. 

This  victory,  obtained  over  Jugurtha,  appeared  to  be  aa 
end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  dispersed,  and  he  was  left 
with  a  few  horsemen,  who  attended  his  person,  to  find  a  place, 
of  retreat,  or  to  chuse  a  new  station  at  which  to  re«assemble 
his  forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  wan 

The  Numidians  were  inured  to  action.  The  frequent 
wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and  unsettled  state  of  their 
own  countiy,  made  the  use  of  horses  and  of  arms  familiar  to 
them :  but  so  void  was  the  nation  of  military  policy,  and  its 
people  so  unaccustomed  to  any  permanent  order,  that  it  wa^ 
scarcely  possible  for  the  king  to  fight  two  batdes  with  th^ 
same  army.  If  victorious,  they  withdrew  with  thejr  plunder; 
if  defeated,  they  supposed  all  military  obligations  at  ah  end : 
and,  in  either  case,  after  an  action,  every  one  fled  where  he 
expected  to  be  soonest  in  safety,  or  most  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  the  spoil  he  had  gsdned. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no  enemy  in 
the  field,  was  for  some  time  uncertain  to  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  Jugurtha  had  directed  his  flight :  but  having  intelli* 

VOL.  I.  u  u 
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genoe  that  he  was  in  a  new  situation,  assemUing  an  anny,  and 
likely  to  ibrm  one  still  more  numerous  than  any  he  had  yet 
brought  into  the  field,  tired  of  pursuing  an  enemy  cm  whom 
defeats  had  so  litde  effect,  he  turned  away  to  the  richer  and 
liiore  ctdtirated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  plunder  of 
the  country  might  better  repay  his  labour,  and'  the  king^  if 
he  ventured  to  defend  his  own  territory,  might  more  senAly 
ftel  his  defeats.  Jugurtha,  perceiving  this  intendon  of  die 
Roman  general,  drew  the  forces  he  had  assembled  towards 
the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in  his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the  tity  of 
Zama,  Jugurtha  assaulted  his  camp,  and,  thou^  repulsed 
ftom  dience,  took  a  post,  by  which  he  made  the  situation  of 
the  Romans,  between  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  Numidiui 
army  on  the  other,  so  uneasy,  as  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the 
siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper  opportunity 
to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific  professions.  He  made  an 
oflfer,  accordingly,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  actually 
delivered  up  great  part  of  his  arms  and  military  stores;  but  this 
purpose,  if  ever  sincere,  he  soon  retracted,  and  again  had 
recourse  to  arms. 

u  c  645  '^'*®^5^^'yw^^^'^h*<i''^"*^'^^i'*^<l>n  Africa  flat- 
tered the  vanity  of  the  Roman  people,  and  procured 
to  Metellos,  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  a  continuadon  of  his 
former  command.  The  troops  he  had  posted  in  Vacca  being 
tut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  he  made  hasty  marches  in  the  nighty 
surprised  the  place,  and,  without  having  allowed  the  authors 
ef  diat  outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had  done  to  the 
Roman  garrison. 

But  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the  ruin  of 
Jugurtha  so  much  as  his  own  misconduct,  in  the  jealous  and 
sanguinary  measures  which  he  now  took  to  suppress  jdots  and 
conspiracies,  either  real^  or  supposed  to  be  formed,  agsinsC 
Ills  life,  by  persons  the  most  in  his  confidence. 

Bomilcar,  still  carrying  in  his  mind  the  offers  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  Metellus,  and  willing  to  have  some 
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mierit  with  the  Romans,  into  whose  hands  he  and  all  the-subjects 
of  Jugartha  were  likely  soon  to  fall,  formed  a  design  against 
his  master,  and  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  principal  officer  in  the 
Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot.  They  were  disr 
covered  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  design ;  but 
they  made  Jugurtha  fix>m  thenceforward  consider  the  camp 
of  his  own  army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himself,  rendered 
him  distrustful,  timorous,  and  unquiet;  frequently  changing 
his  pompany  and  his  quarters,  his  guards  and  his  bed.  Under 
these  apprehensions,  by  which  his  mind  was  considerably 
disordered  and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by  continual  an4 
nq>id  motions,  to  make  it  uncertain  where  he  should  be  found; 
and  he  experienced,  at  last,  that  private  assassination,  an^ 
breach  of  faith,  although  diey  appear  to  abridge  the  toib  of 
ambition,  are  not  expedient  even  in  war ;  that  they  render 
human  life  itself,  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is  under* 
taken,  no  longer  eligible  or  worthy  of  being  preserved—... 
y^eary  of  his  anxious  state,  he  ventured  once  more  to  face 
MeteUus  in  the  fidd;  and  being  again  defeated,  fled  to  Thala^ 
where  he  had  left  his  children  and  the  most  valuable  part  .of 
his  treasure.  This  city,  too,  finding  MeteUus  had  fbl]awe4 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon ;  and,  with  his  children  and 
his  remaining  effects,  fled  from  Numidia,  first  to  the  country 
of  the  Getuli,  barbarous  nations,  that  lived  among  the  moush 
tains  of  Atlas,  south  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  arm  in  his  cause.  From  thence  he  fled  to  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married ;  ,and  having 
persuaded  this  prince  to  consider  his  quarrel  with  the  Romans 
as  the  common  cause  of  all  monarchies,  who  were  likely  in 
succession  to  become  the  prey  of  this  arrogant  and  insatiable 
power,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia. 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunction  with  his  new  ally,  directed  his 
march  to  Cirta;  and  the  Roman  general,  perceiving  his 
intention,  took  post  to  cover  that  place.  But  while  he  w^s 
endeavouring,  by  threats  or  persuasions,  to  detach  the  king 
of  Mauritania  firom  Jugurtha,  he  received  information  from 
Rome  tiiat  he  himself  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  tl^ 
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army;  and  from  thenceforward,  under  j^etence  of  messages 
and  negotiations  that  were  passing  between  the  parties,  ]ho- 
tracted  the  war,  and  possibly  inclined  to  leave  it,  with  all  its 
difficulties  entire,  to  his  successor.  His  dismission  was  the 
more  galling  to  himself,  that  it  was  obtained  in  favour  of  Cuus 
Marius,  who,  having  served  \mder  him  in  this  war,  had,  with 
great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  expression  of  scorn  on 
the  part  of  his  general,  obtained  leave  to  depart  for  Rome, 
where  he  meant  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He,  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for  this  honour;  and, 
by  vaunting,  instead  of  concealing,  the  obscurity  of  his  birth ; 
by  inveighing  against  the  whole  order  of  nobility,  their  dress, 
their  city  manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family  images, 
At  stress  they  Isdd  on  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  to  compen- 
sate the  want  of  it  in  themselves ;  but  more  especisdly  by 
arraigning  the  dilatory  conduct  of  M etelhis,  and  by  promising 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  should  be  entrusted  to  himself; 
(a  promise  to  which  the  force  and  ability  he  had  shown  in  all 
the  stations  he  had  hitherto  filled  procured  him  much  cre^t) 
he  so  far  won  upon  the  people,  that,  in  opposition  to  the  interest 
of  ttie  nobles,  and  to  the  influence  of  aU  the  leading  men  of 
liie  senate,  he  prevailed  in  the  election.  His  promotion  was 
in  a  particular  manner  offensive  to  Metellus,  whose  reputation 
lie  had  attacked,  and  to  whom,  by  an  express  order  of  the 
people,  in  contempt  of  a  different  arrangement  made  by  the 
senate,  he  was  now  to  succeed. 

g^g  Upon  the  nomination  of  Marius,  the  party  who 
had  opposed  his  preferment,  did  not  attempt  to 
withhold  the  reinforcements  which  he  asked  for  the  service 
in  which  he  was  to  command.  They  even  hoped  to  increase 
his  difficulties,  by  suffering  him  to  augment  the  military  esta- 
blishment of  his  province.  The  wealthier  or  more  respectable 
class  of  the  people  alone  were  yet  admitted  into  the  legions;  and 
being  averse  to  such  distant  services,  were  likely  to  conceive  a 
dislike  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  dragged  from  home. 
Marius,  therefore,  in  making  his  levies,  his  opponents  suppos- 
ed, might  lose  some  part  of  the  popular  favour  which  he  now 
SDJoyedi  and  become  less  fonmdaUe  to  hb  rivals  in  the  state* 
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But  this  crafty  and  daringadventurcr,by  slightingthelawa  which 
excluded  the  tiecessitous  citizens  from  serving  in  the  legions, 
found,  in  this  class  of  the  people,  a  numerous  and  willing  re- 
cruit. They  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  filled  up  his  army 
without  delay,  and  even  without  offence  to  those  of  a  better 
condition,  who  were  pleased  with  the  relief  they  obtained 
from  this  part  of  their  public  burdens. 

This  circumstance  is  quoted  as  a  remarkable  and  danger, 
ous  innovation  in  the  Roman  state;  and  is  frequently  mention*' 
ed  among  the  steps  which  hastened  its  ruin.  The  example,  no 
doubt,  with  its  consequences,  may  instruct  nations  to  distin- 
guish the  military  operations  required  at  a  distance  from  the 
more  important  objects  of  preservation  and  home-defence  ;  so 
that,  in  declining  the  distant  service,  the  more  respectable  or- 
ders of  the  people  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  depredation  at  home.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the 
citizens,  in  political  convention,  were  styled  the  army  of  their 
country,  and  such,  in  every  age,  is  the  army  in  whose  hands 
the  freedom  of  nations  is  secure.  From  the  date  of  these  le. 
vies  at  Rome,  the  sword  began  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  republic,  into 
the  hands  of  others  who  were  willing  to  make  it  a  prey.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  were  such,  indeed,  as  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  change.  The  service  of  a  legionary  soldier  abroad 
was  become  too  severe  for  those  of  the  people  who  could  live 
at  their  ease,  and  it  now  opened  to  the  necessitous  a  principal 
road  to  profit,  as  well  as  to  honour.  Marius,  to  facilitate  his 
levies,  was  willing  to  gratify  both;  and  thus  gave  beginning  to 
the  formation  of  armies,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  or  against 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  who,  in  the  sequel,  substituted 
batdes,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  for  the  bloodless  contests  which, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  had  arisen  from  the  divisions  of 
party. 

The  new  consul,  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  the  people, 
obtained  whatever  he  required ;  and,  being  completely  pro- 
vided for  the  service  to  which  he  was  destined,  embarked  for 
Africa,  and,  with  a  great  reinforcement,  in  a  few  days  arrived 
at  Utica.  Upon  his  arrival^  the  operations  of  the  war  werere* 
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^iitutdy  and  carried  into  the  wealthiest  provinces  of  NiHBidiai 
where  he  encouraged  his  army  with  the  hopes  of  spoiL  The 
new  levies,  though  composed  of  persons  hitherto  untrained, 
and  even  excluded  from  the  military  service,  were  formed  by 
die  example  of  the  legions  already  in  the  field,  and  who  were 
DOW  well  apprised  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  African  ar- 
mies. Bocchus  and  Jugurtha,  upon  the  approach  of  this  ene* 
my,  thought  proper  to  separate,  and  took  di£Ferent  routes  into 
places  of  safety,  in  the  more  di£Bcult  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  country. 

This  separation  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Jugurtha, 
who  alleged  that,  upon  their  appearing  to  despair,  and  to  dis- 
continue all  oiFensive  operations,  the  Roman  general  would 
become  more  secure,  and  more  open  to  surprise.  But  Marius, 
without  abating  his  vigilance,  pressed  where  the  enemy  gav< 
way,  over-ran  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  the  towns 
they  had  left*  To  rival  the  glory  which  MeteUus  had  gamed 
in  the  reduction  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on  a  like  enterprise, 
in  the  face  of  similar  difficulties,  by  attacking  Thapsa,  a  place 
surrounded  with  deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute 
of  water,  and  of  every  resource  for  an  army.  Having  succeed*' 
ed,in  this  design,  he  ventured,  in  his  return,  to  attack  another 
fortress,  in  which,  the  place  being  supposed  impregnable,  the 
royal  treasures  were  lodged.  This  strong-hold  was  placed  on 
a  rock,  which  was  every-where,  except  at  one  path  that  was 
fortified  with  ramparts  and  towers,  faced  with  steep  and  inac- 
cessible cliifs.  The  garrison  permitted  the  first  approaches  of 
the  Romans,  with  perfect  security,  and  even  derision.  After 
8omefruitle6sattacks,Marius,imdersomeimputatiQn  of  folly,  in 
having  made  the  attempt,  was  about  to  desist  from  the  enter^ 
prise,  when  a  Ligurian,  who  had  been  used  to  pick  snails  on  the 
cIiffs,overwhich  thisfortress  was  8ituate,foundhimself^  in  search 
of  his  prey,  and  by  the  growing  facility  of  the  ascent,  led  to  a 
height,  from  which  he  began  to  have  hopes  of  reaching  the 
summit.  He,  accordingly,  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  in 
his  way;  and,  the  garrison  being  then  intent  on  the  opposilje 
side  of  the  fortress  to  which  the  attack  was  directed,  he  vt^ 
turned  unobserved*    This  intelligence  he -carried  to  Marius, 
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And  undertook  to  be  the  guide  of  a  detachment  of  chosen  men^ 
with  an  unusual  numberof  trumpets,  and  instruments  of  alarm, 
who  were  ordered  to  follow  his  directions.  Marias  himself, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged,  and,  on  receiving  a  sig<> 
nal  agreed  upon  from  within,  to  be  ready  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  assault,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  Ligurian 
proceeded,  though  with  much  difficulty,  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions  he  had  given.  The  soldiers  who  followed  him  were 
obliged  to  untie  their  sandals  and  their  hehnets,  to  sling  their 
shields  and  their  swords,  and,  at  difficult  parts  of  the  rock, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  advance,  until  their  guide  had  re« 
peatedly  passed  and  repassed  in  their  sight,  or  had  found 
stumps  and  points  of  the  stone  at  which  they  could  fasten  ropes 
to  aid  their  ascent.  The  summit  was  to  be  gained  at  last  hf 
climbing  a  tree,  which,  being  rooted  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,grew 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  By  the  trunk  of  this  tree  the 
whole  party  passed,  and,  being  as  high  as  its  branches  could 
carry  them,  landed  at  last  on  the  summit.  They  instantly 
sounded  their  trumpets,  and  gave  a  sudden  alarm.  The  be* 
sieged,  who  had  been  drawn  to  an  opposite  part  of  the  walls 
to  resist  the  enemy,  who  there  menaced  an  attack,  were  as* 
tonished  with  this  sound  in  their  rear,  and  soon  after,  greatly 
terrified  widi  the  confused  flight  from  behind  them  of  women^ 
children,  and  men  unarmed,  and  being  at  the  same  time  vt* 
gorously  pressed  at  their  gates,  were  no  longer  able  to  resist, 
suffered  the  Romans  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance,  and^ 
in  the  end,  to  become  masters  of  the  fort. 

While  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  this  place,  he 
was  joined  by  the  quaestor  Sylla,  who  had  been  left  in  Italy  to 
bring  up  the  cavalry,  which  were  not  ready  to  embark  at  the 
departure  of  the  consul.  This  young  man  was  a  patrician,  but 
of  a  family  which  had  not,  for  some  generations,  borne  any  of 
the  >  higher  offices  of  state.  He  himself  partook  in  the  learning 
which  then  spread  into  Italy,  from  a  communication  with  the 
Greeks ;  and  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  town-dis'^ 
sipation  or  in  literary  studies,  of  which  the  last,  though  com- 
ing into  fashion  at  this  time  at  Rome,  was  considered  as  a 
species  of  corruption  almost  equal  to  the  first*  He  was  yet  z 
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novice  in  war ;  but  having  an  enterprising  genius,  soon  be- 
came  an  object  of  respect  to  the  soldiers,  and  of  jealousy  to 
his  general,  with  whom  he  now  laid  the  foundation  of  a  quar- 
rel still  more  fatal  to  the  commonwealth  than  that  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  present  and  preceding  commander  in 
this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of  what  he  had 
already  lost',  and  expecting  no  advantage  from  any  further  de* 
lays,  determined,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  to  make  a  vi- 
gorous effort,  and  to  oblige  Marias,  who  was  then  moving 
towards  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to  hazard  a  battle  for  the  pre- 
servation of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  campaign* 
The  king  of  Mauritania,  upon  the  late  events  of  the  war,  had 
been  inclined  to  return  to  his  neutrality,  or  to  enter  on  a  se- 
parate treaty  with  the  Romans;  but  being  promised  a  third 
f>art  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  case  the  enemy  were  ex- 
pelled from  thence,  or  if  the  war  should  be  otherwise  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  he  once  more  advanced  with  his  army, 
and  joined  Jugurtha. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  Romans,  undisturbed  for  some 
time  by  any  opposition  from  an  enemy  in  the  field,  inspired 
them  with  some  degree  of  negligence  or  security,  by  which 
they  were  exposed  to  surprise.  Near  the  close  of  a  careless 
march,  and  about  an  hour  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
found  themselves  entering  among  scattered  parties,  who,  with- 
out any  settled  order,  increased  in  their  numbers,  occupied 
the  fields  through  which  the  Romans  were  to  pass,  and  seem- 
ed to  intend,  by  assailing  them  on  every  side,  to  begin  the 
night  with  a  scene  of  confusion,  of  which  they  might  after- 
wards more  effectually  avsdl  themselves  in  the  dark.  In  an  ac- 
tion begun  under  these  disadvantages,  Jugurtha  flattered  him- 
self that  the  Roman  army  might  be  entirely  defeated,  or,  in  a 
country  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  in  circum- 
stances for  which  they  were  not  at  all  prepared,  being  unable 
to  effect  a  retreat,  be  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  king,  with  his  usual  intrepidity^  and  conduct,  profited 
by  every  circumstance  which  presented  itself  in  his  favour* 
He  brought  the  troops,  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  whe- 
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ther  GctulianB  or  Numidians,  horse  or  foot,  to  harass  the 
enemy  in  their  different  ways  of  fighting,  and  wherever  they 
could  most  easily  make  their  attacks.  Where  a  party  was  re- 
pulsed, he  took  care  to  replace  it;  and  sometimes  afiected  to 
remit  his  ardour,  or  to  flee  with  every  appearance  of  panic,  in 
order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their  ranks.  Mari* 
us,  notwithstanding,  with  great  dexterity  and  presence  of 
mind,  maintained  the  form  of  his  march ;  and,  before  night, 
got  possession  of  some  heights  on  which  he  could  rest  %vith 
safe^.  He  himself,  with  the  infantry,  chose  that  which  had 
the  steepest  ascent,  and  ordered  Sylla,  with  the  cavalry,  to 
take  his  post  on  a  smaller  and  more  accessible  eminence  be* 
low.  That  his  position  might  not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he 
prohibited  the  lighting  of  fires  and  the  usual  sounding  of 
trumpets  at  the  different  watches  of  the  night.  The  Numidi- 
ana  had  halted  on  the  plain,  where  night  overtook  them,  and 
were  observed,  at  break  of  day,  reposing  in  great  security, 
and  without  any  seeming  apprehension  of  danger  from  an 
enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  flying,  and  who,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had,  with  some  difficulty,  escaped  from  their 
hands.  In  this  situation,  Marius  resolved  to  attack  them,  and 
gave  orders,  which  were  passed  through  the  ranks,  that,  at  a 
general  sound  of  the  trumpets,  every  man  should  stand  to  his 
arms,  and,  with  a  great  shout,  and  beating  on  his  shield,  make 
an  impetuous  assault  on  the  enemy.  The  design,  according- 
ly, succeeded.  The  Numidians,  who,  on  former  occasions 
had  often  affected  to  flee,  were  driven  into  an  actual  rout. 
Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight,  and  many  ensigns  and  tro- 
phies were  taken. 

After  this  victory,  Marius,  with  his  usual  precautions, 
and,  though  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  enemy  were  dis- 
persed, without  remitting  his  vigilance,  directed  his  march  to 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  quarters 
for  the  winter.  Jugurtha,  well  apprised  of  his  route,  propos- 
ed again  to  surprise  him  before  he  should  reach  the  end  of 
his  journey  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided  giving  him  any 
premature  or  unnecessary-  alarm.  lie  deferred  his  attack,  un- 
til the  Roman  army  was  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Cirta,  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to 
which  it  was  probable  they  would  think  themselves  secure  front 
any  further  attempts  of  their  enemy.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  he,  with  the  greatest  ability,  conducted  his  troops  to 
the  place  of  action,  and  there  too  made  every  effort  of  conduct 
and  resolution.  But  the  match  being  unequal,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  contest;  and,  with  his  sword  and  his  armour  all 
bathed  in  blood,  and  almost  alone,  is  said  to  have  left  a  field, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  taken  no  precautions  for 
re-assembling  an  army,  and  on  which  his  Numidian*  were 
accordingly  routed,  in  appearance,  to  rally  no  more. 

Upon  these  repeated  defeats,  Bocchus  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  Jugurtha,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Marius,  requesting  a  conference  with  himself,  or  with 
some  of  his  officers.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  Sylla 
and  Manlius;  but,  upon  their  arrival,  had  taken-  no  fixed  reso* 
lution,  and  was  still  kept  in  suspense  by  the  persuasion  of  those 
of  his  court  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Jugurtha.  Marius, 
being  continued  in  his  command,  resumed  the  operations  of 
the  war,  and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  when  the  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  took  his  resolution  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  sent  a  deputation  of  five  chosen  persons, 
first  to  the  quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  this  general's  per- 
mission, ordered  them  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Home* 
These  deputies,  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  made  offers 
of  friendship  in  the  name  of  their  master;  but  were  informed, 
in  return,  that  he  must  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposiuon 
to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  rely  on  his  professions,  or 
listen  to  any  terms  of  peace.  When  this  answer  was  reported 
to  Bocchus^  he  was  not  ^t  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Ro- 
mans wished  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidia  into  their 
hands;  and  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  purchasing 
peace,  even  on  these  terms.  Sylla  being  already  personally 
known  to  him,  he  made  choice  of  this  officer,  as  the  person 
with  whom  he  would  treat;  and  desired  he  might  be  sent  to 
his  quarters.  The  Roman  quastor,  accordingly,  set  out  with 
a  small  party.     On  the  way  he  was  met  by  Volux,  the  son  of 
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the  king  of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse ;  him  he  con* 
sidered  as  of  doubtful  intention,  whether  destined  to  act  as 
a  friend  or  an  enemy;  but  coming  with  professions  of  friend- 
ship from  the  king  his  father,  and  with  orders  to  escort  the 
Roman  quastor,  they  proceeded  together.  ,On  the  second 
day  after  this  junction,  Volux  came  in  haste  to  the  quarters  of 
Sylla,  and  informed  him  that  the  advanced  party  had  discover- 
ed Jugurtha  posted  on  their  route,  with  numbers,  through 
which  they  might  not  be  able  to  force  their  way :  and  eamesdy 
pressed  the  Roman  officer  to  endeavour  his  own  escape  in  the 
night. 

Sylla  could  no  longer  disguise  his  suspicions,  and,  sensible 
that  he  had  imprudently,  without  hostage  or  other  security, 
ventured  too  far  on  the  faith  of  an  African  prince,  proudly 
refused  to  alter  his  march;  desired  that  the  Mauritauian 
prince,  if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart;  but  informing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people  would  know  how  to 
avenge  so  public  an  insult,  and  would  not  fail  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  his  father.  Volux,  in  return,  made  strong 
protestations  of  innocence;  and,  as  the  Roman  quaestor  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  save  himself  by  flight,  this  prince  in- 
sisted to  remain,  and  to  share  in  his  danger.  They,  accord- 
ingly, kept  on  their  way,  passed  in  the  view  of  Jugurtha  with 
his  party,  who,  though  disposed  to  offer  violence  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  some  measures  to  preserve  with  the  king  of 
Mauritania,  whose  son  was  in  company;  and  thus,  while  con- 
trary to  his  usual  character,  he  remained  undecided,  the  prey 
escaped  him,  or  got  out  of  his  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  confidence  immediately  to  coun- 
teract the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at  the  court  of  Bocchus;  and 
each  of  these  parties  solicited  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray 
the  other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  persuade  him, 
that,  with  such  an  hostage  as  Sylla  in  his  hands,  he  might  still 
expect  some  honourable  terms  from  the  Romans;  and  Sylia, 
on  the  other  part,  represented  that,  as  the  king  of  Mauritania 
had  offended  the  Romans,  by  abetting  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha, 
he  must  now  expiate  his  guilt  bV  delivering  him  over  to  jus- 
tice.    It  was  the  inclination  of  this  prince  to  favour  his  Nu- 
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midian  ally;  but  it  was  his  interest,  as  weU  as  his  i&tention,  to 
gain  the  Romans.  While  he  was  still  in  suspense,  he  gave 
equal  encouragement  to  both  parties ;  and,  without  being  finally 
determined  what  he  should  do,  appointed  the  Roman  qusstCM' 
and  the  king  of  Numidia  to  meet  htm  wiAotit  any  escort,  or 
number  of  men  in  arms,  on  either  side,  reserving  for  himself 
to  the  last  moment,  the  power  of  determining  against  the  one 
or  the  other.  By  the  time,  however,  that  the  parties  were 
met,  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  had  placed  a  body  of  his  own 
troops  in  ambush,  and,  before  any  conference  took  place,  gaire 
a  signal,  which  his  men  understood  to  be  for  seizing  Jugurtha. 
The  Numidians,  who  attended  their  king,  were  slain;  he  him- 
self was  put  in  chains,^  and  delivered  up  to  the  Roman  quss- 
tor.  Sylla,  with  the  exultation  of  a  success&il  hunter,  received 
this  lion  in  his  toils;  and,  though  he  lived  to  perform  mack 
greater  actions,  still  appears  to  have  valued  himself  most  on 
die  event  of  this  transaction.  He  boasted  so  much  of  his 
prize,  that  he  became,  from  that  moment,  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  Marius,  and  was  considered  as  a  peiiBon  advancing  too  fast 
in  the  same  career  of  renown.*  It  was  understood,  among 
the  Romans,  that  the  commander-in-chief^  upon  any  service, 
in  any  division  or  province  of  the  empire,  enjoyed  the  triumph 
for  victories  gained,  even  in  his  own  absence,  by  his  lieute- 
nants, or  by  those  who  served  under  his  command;  and  Ma- 
rius, probably,  thought  that  Sylla  took  more  to  himself  than 
was  due  upon  this  occasion.  The  desire  of  being  the  person 
who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  any  matter  of  public  concern, 
however  accomplished,  was  not  peculiar  to  these  officers.  It 
was  an  effect  of  the  Roman  policy,  in  making  the  rewards  of 
distinction  depend  so  much  on  events,  without  regard  to  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  produce  them.  A  circum- 
stance, from  which  the  citizens  of  this  republic  were  as 
desirous  of  having  the  reputation  of  successful  adventures 
affixed  to  their  names,  as  courtiers  in  modem  Europe  are 
desirous  of  tides,  or  covet  badges  of  honour  and  marks  of 
their  Sovereigns'  favour. 

•  Plutarch,  in  Maxio  tt  in  Sylla. 
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The  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marios  appoints 
giving ;  and,  while  he  was  offering  the  customai; 
die  news  arrived,  from  Rome,  that  the  people  hac. 
with  the  law  in  his  favour,  and  again  had  elected  him  consul 
ibr  the  following  year.  This  choice  was  determined  \>y  the 
great  alarm  which  the  Romans  had  taken  on  the  approach  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  who,  like  a  meteor,  had,  for  some  years, 
traversed  the  regions  of  Europe,  and,  with  uncertain  dxrecuon, 
were  said  to  destroy  wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans  had 
repeatedly  stood  in  their  way,  and  had  provoked  a  resentment, 
which  these  -barbarians  were  supposed,  in  haste,  to  wreck  upon 
Italy.  They  were  at  first  heard  of  imder  the  name  only  of 
Cimbri;  but  were  now  known  to  consist  bf  many  nations,  un« 
der  the  appellations  of  Ambrones,  Teutones,  Tectosagi,  and 
others;  and  had  gained  accessions  of  force  by  tlie  junction  of 
the  Tigurini,  and  other  Gaulish  nations,  who,  either  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  were  made  a  part  in  this  mighty  host,  whose 
movements  the  JRomans  considered  as  now  chiefly  directed 
against  themselves* 

Besides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  consuls 
Carbo  and  Silanus,  which  had  fallen  victims  to  this 
barbarous  enemy,  other  considerable  bodies,  under  Scaurus 
and  Cassius,  had  perished  by  their  hands;  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, from  the  same  quarter,  were  coming  apace.  At  the 
time  that  Marius  had  finished  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  Quintus 
Servius  Caspio,  having  the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul, 
where  he  destroyed  or  pillaged  the  city  of  Tolosa,  and  made 
a  great  booty,  consisting,  according  to  Justin,  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to 
meet  with  this  torrent  of  wandering  nations;  the  consul  Mal- 
lius  or  Manilius  had  orders  to  join  him ;  and  all  the  troops 
they  could  assemble^ were  but  too  few  to  withstand  such  an 
enemy.  These  generals  united  their  forces  on  the  Rhanc,  but 
without  a  proper  disposition  to  act  in  concert ;  they  were  ac- 
cordingly defeated  in  battle;  eighty  thousand  Romans,  amongst 
whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the  consul  Manilius,  were  killed 
in  the  action;  forty  thousand  attendants  of  the  army  were  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood.     Both  camps  were  taken. 
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After  this  victory,  the  lords  of  the  Cimbri,  being  asseoH 
bled  in  council,  called  before  them  Aurelius  Scaurus,  formerly 
a  Roman  consul,  lately  second  in  command  over  one  of  their 
vanquished  armies,  and  now  a  prisoner.  They  questioned 
him  with  respect  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route  to  be 
taken  across  the  Alps.  To  these  questions  he  made  answer. 
That,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  them  to  invade  that  country : 
that  the  Romans,  on  dieir  own  territory,  were  invincible. 
And,  in  return  to  these  wiords,  it  is  said  that  a  barbarian 
struck  the  prisoner  with  a  dagger  to  the  heart*  It  is  further 
said  of  this  barbarous  council,  that  they  came  to  a  res<4ution 
to  spare  no  prisoners,  to  destroy  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  to  cast 
all  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  nearest  river,  to 
destroy  all  horses  with  their  saddles  and  furniture,  and  to  save 
no  booty  whatever.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  this,  their 
resolutions  were  guided  by  a  policy  well  accommodated  to 
the  manner  of  life  they  had  chosen.  Wealthy  possessions 
frequently  disqualify  even  settled  nations  for  the  toils  of  war, 
but,  to  hordes  in  continual  migration,  the  accommodations  of 
luxury  and  sloth  would  be  certain  impediments,  and  the  means 
of  ruin.* 

These  accounts  of  impending  enemies,  and  of  the  disas- 
ters which  befel  the  Roman  armies  which  ventured  to  encoun- 
ter them,  were  received  at  Rome  with  amazement  and  terror. 
The  citizens  changed  their  dress,  and  assumed  the  military 
habit.  Rutllius,  the  consul,  who  had  remained  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  Italy,  had  instructions  from  the  senate 
to  array  every  person  that  was  fit  to  bear  arms.  No  one,  who 
had  attained  the  military  age,  was  exempted.  It  is  m^ncion- 
ed,  that  the  son  of  the  consul  himstlf  was  turned  into  ihe  ranks 
of  a  legion.  Thv^'rc  was  litde  time  to  train  such  levies;  and 
the  usual  way  was  thought  insufficient.  The  fcncing-niastcre, 
employed  to  train  j;^]^'liators  for  die  public  shows,  were  brought 
forth,  and  distributed  to  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.!  But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  people  chiefly 
relied  lor  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them, 

•  Orosius,  lib.  V.  c.  16.— Eutrop.  lib.  v.  f  Valcr.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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was  the  repeated  nomination  of  Marius  to  command  against 
this  terrible  enemy. 

This  officer,  upon  hearing  of  his  re-election,  set  out  for 
Italy,  and,  with  his  legions  and  their  captives,  made  his  en- 
trance at  Rome  in  triumph ;  a  spectacle,  of  which  Jugurtha, 
in  chains,  with  his  unfortunate  children,  were  the  principal 
figures.  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  captive  king  was 
led  to  a  dungeon,  under  orders  for  his  immediate  execution. 
As  he  was  about  to  be  stripped  of  his  ornaments  and  robes, 
the  executioner,  in  haste  to  pluck  the  pendants  from  his  ears, 
tore  away  the  flesh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  circular  aper- 
ture, into  which  he  descended  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  What 
^'  a  cold  bath  is  here !"  He  pined  about  six  days  under  ground, 
and  expired.  A  king  and  an  able  commander  would,  in  such 
a  situation,  have  been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  pity,  if  we 
did  not  recollect  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  AdKerbal  and 
Hiempsal,  the  innocent  children  of  his  benefactor,  and  if  we 
did  not  receive  some  consolation  from  being  told  that  his  own 
children,  who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  exempted  from 
the  lot  of  their  father,  and  honourably  entertained  in  Italy. 

Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  said  to  have  brought  into  the 
treasury  three  thousand  and  seven  pounds,  or  thirty  thousand 
and  seventy  ounces,  of  gold,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  silver ;  and,  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  denarii.*  He  entered  the 
senate,  contrary  to  custom,  in  his  triumphal  robes,  probably 
to  insult  the  nobles,  who  used  to  despise  him  as  a  person  of 
obscure  extraction,  bom  in  a  country  town,  and  of  a  mean 
family:  but  finding  that  this  v/as  considered  as  an  act  of  petu- 
lance, and  generally  condemned,  he  withdrew,  and  changed 
his  dress. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  dismembered :  part  was 
put  into  the  possession  of  Bocchus,  as  a  reward  for  his  late 
services,  and  part  reserved  fpr  the  surviving  heirs  of  Massii 
nissa. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  consulate  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence,  nor  re-elected 

•About  ^.10,000. 
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into  this  office,  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  Bodi  clauses 
were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  Marius,  under  pretence  of 
continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the  army;  but  as  he  might  still 
have  remained  in  his  station,  and  have  rendered  the  same  ser- 
vices to  the  state  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  his  re-election  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  own  ambition,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
rising  men  in  the  state.  Being  reputed  head  of  the  popular 
party,  his  personal  elevation  was  an  object  of  zeal  to  the  tri* 
bunes  of  the  people,  and  was  intended  to  mortify  those  who 
affected  the  distinctions  of  ancient  family.  Contraiy  to  the 
usual  form,  and  without  casting  lots  for  the  assignation  of  his 
province,  he  was  preferred  to  his  colleague  in  the  appointment 
to  command  in  GauL  Having  his  choice  of  all  the  armies  at 
that  time  in  Italy,  he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  assembled  and 
disciplined  by  Rutilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans,  who  had 
served  in  Africa  under  M etellus  and  himself.  It  is  probable 
Aat  he  was  determined  ivk  this  choice  more  by  his  desire  to 
gratify  the  veterans,  who  wished  to  be  discharged,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  than  by  the  consideration  of 
any  supposed  superiority  in  the  discipline  to  which  the  new 
levies  had  been  trained.* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marius  in  his  province,  it  appeared 
that  the  alarm  taken  for  the  safety  of  Italy  was  somewhat  pre- 
mature. The  barbarians  in  their  battles  only  meant  to  matn- 
tain  the  reputation  of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  track 
of  their  migrations.  '  They  had  found  the  lands,  fix>m  about 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  through  Gaul 
and  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  conve- 
nient for  their  purpose,  and  sufficiendy  extensive.  They  had 
not  yet  meditated  any  war  with  the  Romans,  or  other  nation 
in  particular;  but  did  not  decline  any  contest  where  they  met 
with  resistance.  At  present  they  continued  their  migrations 
to  the  westward,  without  attempting  to  cross  the  Alps,  or 
seeming  to  have  knowledge  of  nations  who  inhabited  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Italy  within  those  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  history  concerning  the  move^' 

•  Frontius,  dt  Stragcmat.  Kb.  4.  c  2. 
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flients  6(  ^tst  wandering  hordes;  during  the  twd  sabsequent 
jnean^  except  what  is  related  of  tbeit  adve^ure  widi  Fidviutij 
a'  Roman  prstmr,  probabty  in  Spain,  vrho^  in  retuni  fdr  hostii 
Kties  coibmitted  ilk  his  prorince,  having  made  ajfeint  todrow 
the  attention  of  their  warriors  elsewhere,  surprised  and  sacked 
their  cahap.  Under  die  apprehenfidoni,*  however,  of  their  rei 
torn  towards  Gaul  and  Italy,  Marius  oontinued  to  be  elected 
consul,  and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  destined  to  oppose  them.  His  party  at  Rome 
had,  at  this  time,  besides  the  exigency  which  justified  their 
choice  of  such  a  leader,  many  other  advantages  against  theiv 
antagonists,  and  maintained  the  nsual  contest  of  envy  in  the 
kywer  people,  against'the  pride  of  nobility,  with  great  animosity 
and  zeaL 


CHAPTER.  XII. 


Review  of  the  Circumstances  which  revived  the  popular  Party 
at  Rome* — Further  Account  of  Laws  and  Regulations  undex 
the  Administration  of  this  Party. ^^State  of  the  Empire, — 

.  Fourth  Consulate  of  Marius. — Continued  Migrations^  of  the 
barbarous  Nations. — Defeated  by  Marius  at  Atqua  Sextin^^^ 

.    By  Marius  and  Catulus  in  Italy. 

THE  senate  had,  for  some  time  after  the  suppression  of 
the  troubles  which  were  raised  by  Fulvius  and  the  younger 
Gracchus,  retained  its  autharity,  and  restrained  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  within  ordinary  bounds;  but^  by  the  miscarriages 
of  the  war  in  Numidia,  and  the  suspicions  which  arose  ag^ns| 
them,  on  the  subject  of  their  transactions  with  Jugurth(^  ^^y 
again  lost  their  advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ^e  re^ 
grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Sallust  seems  to  admit  them  in 
their  utmost  extent,  and  repri^iiits  the  whole  order  of  nobHity 
as  mercenary  traders,  disposed  ta^ell  what  jhe  repnUBe  etfi 

VOL,  I.  T  y 
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trotted  io  Aar  honoun  That  the  presecyts  of  Jugurdm  wera 
aometimet  acceped,  and  had.tbeir  cifect,  is  Bot  to  be  dogbted^ 
hut  that  the  aristocracy  of  Rome,  during  its  temporary  ascend* 
anty  was  so  much  corrupted  as  the  rektion  of  this  historiaa 
hnpUes,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited4  Such  a  measurr  of  comip* 
tion  must  have  rendered  the  state  a  prey  to  every  rival  that 
Was  in  condition  to  mislead  its  councils,  and  is  not  consistent 
with  that  superiort^  whidi  the  Romans  then  generally  pos- 
sessed in  their  negotiations,  as  well  as  in  their  wars.  The 
charge  itself  savours  too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the 
lower  class  of  the  people  at  all  times  interpret  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors,  and  which,  at  the  time  when  Sallust  wrote  his 
history,  was  greatly  countenanced  by  the  partisans  of  Caesar^ 
in  order  to  vilify  and  traduce  the  senate.  We  cannot,  however^ 
oppose  mere  conjecture  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Sallust^ 
corroborated  by  some  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  trans* 
actions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we  may  recollect  the  pai* 
tronage  which  Jugurtha  met  with  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the 
genenil  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  uncommon  presumption 
of  guilt  implied  in  the  degradation  of  so  many  members  aa 
were,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  authority  of  the  censors,  Q» 
Caecilius  Metelius  and  Cn«  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,*  expelled 
from  the  senate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  occasion  of  the  ciy  then 
subsisting  agdnst  the  nobles,  we  have  seen  that  the  popular 
part}',  availing  themselves  of  it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of 
countenance,  found  means  to  recover  great  part  of  the  power 
they  had  formerly  lost.  The  tribunes,  having  obtained  die  es- 
tabfishment  of  a  special  commission  for  die  trial  of  those  who 
had  received  any  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  the  people  mistook 
their  own  act  in  constituting  a  court  of  inquiiy,  as  sufficient  to 
evince  the  reality  of  the  crime.  The  prosecutions  which  con» 
tinned  to  be  carried  on  for  two  years,  upon  this  disposition, 
served  more  than  the  subject  of  any  former  dispute  to  exaspe^ 
rate  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each  other,  and 

•  It  Iftibesdy  meitdoncd  thattho^^o  iei«ton  wew  struck  (tf  tbe  loUsbj 
itmat  attgiitiates.  Epit.  Lhr.  li».  69i 
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ftx>m  die  public*  Questions  wete  more  of  a  private  than  of  k 
puUtc  nature,  and  occupied  the  worst  of  the  human  passions, 
envy,  mdice,  and  revenge.  One  party  learned  to  cherish 
iUsehood,  subornation,  and  perjury;  the  other  Hved  in  conti« 
nual  and  deg;rading  fear  of  having  such  engiiies  employed 
against  themselves. 

The  people,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  nobility  under  any 
pretence,  made  no  distinction  between  errors  and' crimes; 
and,  contrary  to  die  noble  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  treated 
misfortune,  incapacity,  and  treachery,  with  equal  rigour.  One 
tribune  had  extended  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot,  in  giving 
Judgment  on  certain  offences  or  misdemeanors;^  another, 
apon  this  occasion,  took  away  all  distinctions,  or  mtroduced 
the  satne  cover  of  secrecy  in  the  trial  of  capital  crimes  :t  inso« 
much,  that  a  judge,  draughted  from  among  the  parties  then  at 
variance,  could,  without  being  accountable,  indulge  his  malice 
M*  partial  favour,  so  as  to  affect  the  life  as  well  as  the  honour 
of  a  fellow-citizen^  to  whom  he  bore  any  spite.  ' 
''  Laws  were  made  to  promote  the  interest,  as  well  as  to  gra* 
tify  the  animosity,  of  the  lower  people.  By  the  agrarian  law 
t»f  Gracchus,  no  one  could  possess  above  a  certain  measure  in 
land;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  surplus  of  property  to  be  sur- 
rendered immediately  useful  to  the  people,  it  was  permitted^ 
hy  an  amendment  of  the  law  made  during  the  low  state  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  that  persons  holding  more  than  the  legal 
measure  might  retsun  their  possession,  but  subject  to  a  rent 
to  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  thus 
It  was  provided,  that,  without  discontinuing  the  practice  of 
fiiction,  or  removing  into  what  was  considered  as  a  species  of 
exHe  in  the  country,  the  favourites  of  the  party  should  be  ac- 
tommodated,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  sedition  and  idleness,  while  ^ 
diey  continued  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  life  in  the  city.$ 
'  It  wiis  proposed,  by  the  consul  Servilius 
Csepio,  that  Ae  senate,  whose  members  were  per- 
sonally so  much  exposed  to  prosecutions,  should  have  their 

*  Lex  Cassia  Tmberaria.  ^  Lex  CcHa  TabeHam. 

ICker.dc    cgiinw,  4ib.  iii.        ^  Appian.  de  BbU.  CW.  lib:  l/ 
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ahare  likewise  in  campoBiag  the  courts  of  justice ;'  a  privikge 
of  which,  by  the  edict  of  Gracchus,  they  had  been  depriTed.* 
In  whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  adopted^  it  was  agaia 
expressly  rejected  upon  the  motion  of  Servilius  Glaucia.  And 
€epio  soon  after  experiencedfin  his  own  person,  the  aninioaitjf 
of  the  popular  faction.  Being  tried  for  miscarriage  in  his  battle 
with  the  Cimbri,  he  was  condemned  by  the  judges,  and  alter- 
wards,  by  a  separate  act  obtained  by  Cassius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, declared,  in  consequence  of  that  sentence,  disqualified 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  senatcf 

Besides  the  transactions  already  mentioned,  the  following 
particubrs,  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  recording  military 
events,  may  serve  still  further  lo  characterize  the  times.  M* 
Junius  Silanus  was  tried  for  misconduct  against  the  enemy  ; 
M.  i£milius  Scaurus,  first  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  wna 
brought  to  trial  for  contempt  of  religion  ;  but  both  acquitted* 
The  ardour  for  these  prosecutions  and  popular  reguladons, 
continued,  without  abatement,  until  the  seccmd  consulate  q£ 
jViariiis,  when  M.  Marcius  Pbilippus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus:,  respecting  the 
division  of  estates  in  land,  which,  from  this  circamsta^ce 
should  appear,  had  never  been  executed ;  and,  in  his  speech  to 
support  this  motion,  affirmed  that  there  were  not  then  two 
thousand  families  in  Rome  possessed  of  any  property  in  land 
whatever*!  This  motion,  however,  was  withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace,  were  now  so  eager 
to  punish,  fortunately  that  of  peculation  or  extortioa  in  the  ptx>* 
vinces  was  one.  To  facilitate  complaints  on  this  subject,not  only 
personshavinganimmediate  interest  in  thecase,  but  all  to  whom 
any  money  or  effects  injuriously  taken  might  have  otherwise 
come  by  inheritance,  were  intitled  to  prosecute  for  this  offeace; 
and  any  sdien,  who  conviaed  a  Roman  citizen  of  thia  crime,  so 
as  to  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  people,  was  intided 
himself  to  be  inrolled  instead  of  the  citizen  displaced*} 

•ValCT.Max.lib.v.c.9. 

t  Asconius  Paedianus,  in  Corneliana  Ckeronift. 

JCiccr.dcOiGcUs,lib.  u. 

j  Cicero,  in  Bslbiaoa. 
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*  DofaMuB,  Qsae^f  the  trihunea,  attacked  the  aria(ocnrtical> 
cooatHutioar  even  of  the  priesthood^  and  endeavoured  to  trana«ir 
fcr  the  rig^t  of  electioa  to  vacant  places  from  the  order  itself 
to  the  people }  but  superstition,  which  often  continues,  to  in^ 
fluence  the  bulk  of  mankind  after  reason  has  faUed,  here  stood 
kk  lus  way«  The  custom  was  against  him ;  and  in  such  mat- 
ters, religion  and  custom  are  the  same*  The  people,  there* 
fare,  it  was  confessed  by  the  mover  of  this  reform,  could  not^ 
widioitt  profusation,  pretend  to  elect  a  priest ;  but  a  certain 
part  of  the  people  might  judge  of  the  candidates,  and  instruct 
the  college  itself  in  the  choice  to  be  made.^  The  same  artifice^ 
or  verbal  evasion,  had  been  already  admitted  in  the  form  of. 
decting  the  pontifex  maximus,  ]H*esented  to  the  order,  not 
by  die  people  at  large,  but  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  who 
were  drawn  by  lot-f 

During,  this  period,  a  charge  of  depravity,  worse  than  that 
which  was  brought  against  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
state,  might  with  equal  justice  be  directed  against  those  who 
were  loudest  in  raising  the  cry  of  corruption ;  for  liberty,  on 
die  part  of  the  populace,  was  conceived  to  imply  a  freedom 
from  every  restraint,  and  to  justify  license  and  contempt  of 
the  laws.  The  gratuitous  aids  which  were  given  to  the  people 
enabled  them  to  subsist  in  idleness  and  sloth ;  the  wealth  tha^ 
was  passing  to  Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders,  contractors,  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  was  spent  in  profusion.  That  whkh 
was  accpiired  by  officers  in  one  station  of  command,  in  the 
provinces,  was  lavished  in  public  shows,  in  the  baiting  of  wild 
beasU  and  fights  of  gladiators,  to  gain  the  people  in  the  can* 
vass  for  further  preferments.  And  from  all  these  circumstances- 
we  may  conclude,  that  if  there  be  reason  to  regret  or  de« 
test  die  abuses  incident  to  monarchy,  and  the  luxury  of  courts, 
there  is  surely  no  less  in  the  brutal  taste  and  dissolute  man« 
ners  incident  to  a  populace,  acknowledged  in  democracy  tho 
sovereign  or  supreme  disposer  of  preferments  and  honours* 
The  severities  which  were  practised  in.  certain  cases,  tho 

*  AsCGtnius,  in  Comellana  Ckeronis. 
I  Cicero,  de  Lege  A^^ria. 
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itaBptiiafjr  laws  vAAeh  were  provided  to  i«ami!n  dieaipation, 
were  but  £eefale  aids  to  stop  up  the  souroe  of  so  miich  disor-' 
der.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  severity  wiiich  the 
littes  required)  that  some  vestals  werequesdoned  for  a  breach 
of  that  sacred  obligation  to  chastity,  under  which  they  were 
held  up  fu  at  patters  of  manners  to  the  sex  at  Rome ;  that  direie 
(^f  them  were  condemned,  and,  together  with  so  many  Roman 
l^^ts,  the  supposed  parmers  in  their  guilt,  suffered  extremer 
punishment ;  but  no  two  thtn^  are  more  consistent  than  su- 
perstition and  vice.  A  temple  was  on  this  occasion  erected  tor 
the  goddess  Venus,  under  what  may,  to  us,  appear  a  new  tide, 
that  of  the  Reformer  .^  prayers  were  to  be  offered  up  in  this 
temple,  that  it  might  please  the  goddess  of  love  to  guard  the- 
chastity  of  Roman  women^f  And  from  this  we  may  appre- 
hend, that  the  devotions  paid  to  this  deity  were,  in  some  in* 
stances^  of  a  purer  kind  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

The  term  luxury  is  somewhat  ambiguous*  It  is  put  fov 
sensuality  or  excess,  in  what  relates  to  the  uses  or  gratifica*. 
tsoos  of  animal  nature ;  and  for  die  effect  of  vanity,  in  what 
relates  to  the  decorations  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  present  age,  was  prohsbly  of  the  former 
kind ;  and  s  jm]  tuary  laws  were  provided,  not  to  restrain 
vanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for  mere  debauch.  About 
the  time  that  Jxigurtha  was  at  Home,  the  sumptuaiy  law  of  • 
Fannius  received  an  addition,  by  which  Roman  cittzens  were 
not  only  restricted  in  their  ordinary  expense,  but  die  legal 
quantities  and  species  of  food  were  distincdy  prescribed^ 
The  whole  expeTisc  of  the  table  was  restricted  to  thirty  ases;^ 
aKlay,  and  the  meat  to  be  served  up,  to  three  or  fow  pounds, 
dried  or  salted*  There  was  no  restriction  in  the  use  of  herbs 
or  vegetables  of  any  sort*^  According  to  A.  Gellius,  die  law 
permitted,  on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  an  hundred  ascs  ;: 
on  wedding-diiys,  two  hundred.  It  is  remarkable,  that  diis  law 
continued  to  have  its  effect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  ckisens 

•  Venus  Vcrticordia. 

f  Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  15.— Jul.  Obrequeos. — Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  t. 

f  About  two  shillings. 

J  MacrobiuSf  Sainr.  lib.  ii.  €»  17., 
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after  Cicero  was  a  laaiu^    The  epicures  of  his  tivw 
obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their  vegetable  dtet| 
what  was  defective  in  that  species  of  food. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Numidiaa 
war^  the  pcopk,  according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  fouf 
hu:^dred  and  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  dti* 
zens,  fit  to  carry  arms*  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  cenaors^ 
Q^intus  CflBcilius  M ettllus,  and  Cn.  Domithis  Ahenobarbus^ 
as  already  mentioned,  expelled  thirty<«two  members  bom  die 
Senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war  which  subsisted 
in  Africa,  they  were  not  exempted  from  like  trouble  in  othct 
parts  of  their  empire.  In  Spain,  particularly,  hostilities,  at  ia* 
tervals,  were  still  renewed.  There,  in  trying  to  quell  a  rev<dt 
of  the  natives,  a  Roman  praetor  was  killed ;  in  another  encoun* 
ter,  the  forces  employed  against  the  natives  were  cut  off;  and 
a  fresh  army  was  transported  from  Italy,  to  secure  the  Roman 
possessions. 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the  frontier  of 
Macedonia,  by  the  Scordisci,  Triballi,  and  other  Thraotan 
nations;  and  the  proconsul  Rufus,  by  his  victories  in  this 
quarter,  obtained  a  triumph.  .    . 

During  this  period^  in  the  considship  of  AttUios  Serranus^ 
and  Q.  Servilius  Csepio,  the  year  after  the  first  consulship  of 
Marius,  were  born  two  illustrious  citizens,  M«  TuUiua 
Cicero,  and  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Pompey  the  Great :  and  with  tha 
OMOtion  of  these  names  we  are  now  to  open  the  scene  in 
which  persons,  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  was  to 
depend,  made  their  several  entries  into  life,  or  into  puUic  bui» 
ainess^  and  in  which  they  began  to  pass  through  an  infancy  or 
a  3rottth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  of  extreme  trouUe,  which 
closed  with  the  subversion  of  that  constitution  of  government 
under  which  they  were  bom. 

Marius  having,  without  any  memorable  event.         «^^ 
,  .  rl-  .  ,  1..         -     -.    ^y.c.650. 

passed  the  year  oi  his  second  consulship  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by  the  people,  still  under  the 
*  Epiit.  td  FamOttr.  lib.  vii.  ad  Galium. 
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Btme  apprehension  of  the  Cinibric  invasion,  re-«Iected,  and 
fleatin^  to  remain  in  his  station*  This  year,  likewise,  the  bar^ 
barians  turned  aside  from  thie  Roman  province,  and  left  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  contend  with  enemies  of  less  considera- 
natLf  who  appeared  in  a  different  quarter.  Athenio,  a  slave  in 
Sicilj,  having  murdered  his  viaster,  and  broken  open  the  pri- 
^Qos  or  waiLbd  inclosurea  in  which  slaves  were  comnionl3r 
ponfincd  at  work,  assembled  a  number  together,  and  being 
himacU*.  cksthed  is  a  parple  rdbe,  with  a  crown  and  sceptre, 
affected  a  species  of  royalty,  while  he  invited  all  the  slaves  of 
tbtt  island' to  assume  their  freedom  under  his  protection*  He 
fMX|uired  strength  sufficient  to  cope  with  Servilius  Casca,  the 
Boman  praetor,  and  actually  forced  him  in  his  camp*  He  like* 
wiae  defeated  the  succeeding  praetor,  Licinius  Luculhis  ;*and 
was,  in  the  third  year  of  his  insurrection,  with  great  difficulty^ 
t^uced  by  the  consul  Aquilius*  This  revok  was  at  its  height 
iathis  year  of  the  third  consulship  of  Marina;  and  the  rebels^ 
being  surrounded  in  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  to  sur* 
tvndeir  for  want  of  provisions,  it  was  quelled  in  the  second 
year  after  this  consulship^f  The  whole  is  mentioned  now,  that 
it  may  not  recur  hereafter  to  interrupt  the  series  of  matters 
more  important* 

About  the  same  time  the  Romans  had  been  obliged  to 
equip  a  naval  armament  under  Marcus  Antonius,  known  by 
the  appelladou  of  the  orator,  against  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
had  lately  infested  the  seas*  All  that  we  know  of  this  service 
is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed  with  ability  and  success]^* 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumius  Piso  reported,  that  the  vic^ 
tory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thracians  had  enabled  him  to 
penetrate  to  the  mountains  of  Rhodope  and  Caucasus* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire,  when  Cains  Marius  ar* 
rived  from  his  province  in  Gaul,  to  preside  at  a  new  election 
of  consuls.  He  was  himself  again,  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
called  upon  to  resume  his  trust ;  but  he  affected,  with  an  ap^ 
pearance  of  modesty,  to  decline  the  honour.    His  pardsans 

•  Florus,  Kb.  iii.  c.  19.  t  ^kl.  lib.  w.  ci  19. 

\  Ibid.  lib.  ill.  c.  6. — Cicero  de  Orator.  lib.  1. 
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were  apprised  of  the  part  he  was  to  act,  and  were  accordingly 
prepared,  by  their  importunities,  to  force  him  into  an  office 
which  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  decline.  Among  these, 
Apuleius  Satuminus,  at  this  time  himself  candidate  for  the 
office  of  tribune,  charged  M arius  with  treachery  to  his  coun- 
try, in  proposing  to  desert  the  republic  in  times  of  so  much 
danger ;  and  with  his  reproaches  seemed  to  prevail  so  far  as 
to  render  this  favourite  of  the  people  passive  to  the  will  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  wished  to  reinstate*  him  in  his  for- 
mer command. 

In  this  fourth  consulate,  the  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill  of  Marius  came  to  be  actually  exerted  in  *  *  * 
his  province.  The  barbarous  nations,  after  their  return  from 
Spain,  began  to  appear  in  separate  bodies,  each  forming  a  nu- 
merous and  formidable  army.  In  one  division,  the  Cimbri 
and  Tectosages  had  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  Gaul 
to  the  Rhine;  from  thence  proceeded  by  the  Danube  to  No- 
ricum  or  Austria ;  and,  by  the  passes  of  Carinthia,  or  by  the 
valley  of  Trent,  might  have  an  easy  access  to  Italy.  The 
consul  Lutatius  Catulus  was  stationed  on  the  Athesis,  near 
the  descent  f  of  the  Alps,  to  observe  the  motions  of  this 
body. 

In  another  division,  the  Ambrones  and  the  Teutones,  be« 
tween  the  Garonne  and  the  Rh6ne,  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Roman  province,  and  gave  out  that  they  meant,  by  another 
route  of  the  mountains,  to  join  their  allies  who  were  expected 
on  the  Po. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy  in  the  divi- 
sion to  which  he  was  opposed,  Marius  took  post  on  the  Rhone, 
at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Isere,  and  fortified  his 
camp  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  barbarians,  re- 
proaching him  with  cowardice  for  having  taken  these  precau- 
tions, sent,  agreeably  to  their  own  notions  of  war,  a  formal 
challenge  to  meet  them  in  batde;  and  having  had  for  answer. 
That  the  Romans  did  not  consult  their  enemies,  to  know  when 
it  was  proper  to  fight,  they  were  confirmed  in  their  usual  con^ 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mari».  t  Now  the  Adigc, 
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umpt,  ventured  to  leave  the  Uoman  army  behind^  siad  pTcv 
cteded  in  separate  divisions  to  look  out  for  a  passage  inta 
Italy.  Marius  followed,  with  rapid  marches;  overtook  thexa 
in  their  progress^  and  even  dispersed  over  the  country,  with- 
out precaution  or  order;  some  of  them  near  to  the  Roman 
colony  of  Sextius,*  and  far  removed  from  each  other.  Hav* 
ing  found  them  under  such  disadvantage,  and  in  such  condi- 
tion as  exposed  them  to  slaughter,  with  scarcely  any  mean» 
of  resistance,  he  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword.  Thus,  one 
part  of  the  hordes,  who  had  for  years  been  so  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  were  now  entirely  cut  off.  Ninety  thousand 
prisoners,  with  Teutobochus,  one  of  their  kings,  were  taken, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  were  said  to  be  slain  in  the  field  ;t 
accounts  which,  with  some  others  relating  to  this  war,  we  may 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  news  of  this  victorj*^  arriving  at  Rome,  while  it  was 
known  that  a  second  swarm  of  the  same  hive,  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  first,  still  hung  on  the  approaches  to  Italy,  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  command  and  office  of  consul 
would  still  be  continued  to  Marius.  The  populace,  incited 
by  some  of  the  factious  tribunes,  joined,  with  the  other  usual 
marks  of  their  attachment  to  this  favourite  leader,  that  of  dis- 
respect and  insolence  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these,  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom 
he  had  supplanted  in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Jugur- 
tha,  was  the  chief.  This  respectable  citizen,  being  now  in  the 
office  of  censor,  one  E  qui  tins,  an  impostor  of  obscure  or  slav- 
ish  extraction,  offered  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen, 
under  the  popular  designation  and  name  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
the  son  of  Tiberius.  The  censor,  doubting  his  title,  called 
upon  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  Gracchus,  to  testify  what  she 
knew  of  this  pretended  relation;  and,  upon  her  giving  evidence 
against  him,  rejected  his  claim.  But  the  populace,  ill-disposed 
to  Metellus,  on  account  of  his  supposed  disagreement  with 
Marius,  took  this  opportunity  to  insult  the  censor  in  the  dis- 

•  Now  Aix,  in  Provence. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Mario.— Orosiiu,  lib.  v.  c.  16.— Florus,  lib.  m.  c.  3. — VcUcius. 
Etttropius. 
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dharge  of  his  office;  attaclced  his  house,  and  obliged  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  capitol.  Even  there  the  tribune  Satuminus 
would  have  laid  violent  hands  on  his  person,  if  he  had  not 
been  protected  by  a  body  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  arms  to  defend  him.  This  tumult  was  suppres- 
sed; but  not  without  bloodshed. 

While  the  popular  faction  was  indulging  in  these 
marks  of  dislike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded  to  "'  ^' 
bestow  the  honours  which  they  intended  for  Marius,  and  chose 
him  for  a  fifth  time  consul,  in  conjunction  with  M .  Aquilius. 
His  late  splendid  "successes,  against  one  division  of  the  wan- 
dering barbarians,  justified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  was  still  ex- 
pected from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  attempt  the  invasion 
of  Italy.  Catulus,  the  late  colleague  of  Marius,  commanding 
the  troops  diat  were  stationed  on  the  Athesis,  to  cover  the 
access  to  Italy  from  what  is  now  called  the  Tyrol  and  the 
valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to  act  in  subordination  to  the 
consul,  who  had  given  orders  to  hasten  the  passage  of  his  vic- 
torious army  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  post  near  Verona,  thrown  a  bridge  over 
the  Athesis,  and,  in  order  to  command  the  passage  of  that 
river,  had  fortified  stations  on  both  its  banks.  While  he  was 
in  this  posture,  and  before  the  junction  of  Marius,  the  enemy 
arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  amazing  works  which 
they  performed  might  serve  to  confirm  the  report  of  their 
numbers.  They  obstructed,  with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth, 
the  channel  of  the  Athesis,  so  as  to  force  it  to  change  its  course; 
and  by  this  means,  instead  of  themselves  passing  the  river, 
they  threw  it  behind  them  in  their  march.  The)^  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  towards  the  bridge  which 
Catulus  had  constructed,  that  the  stream  being  obstructed, 
the  bridge  itself,  unable  to  sustain  such  a  pressure,  wnth  all 
the  timber  which  was  accumulated  before  it,  was  entirely  car- 
ried oiF.  The  tr-jops  of  Rome,  on  seeing  such  proofs  of  the 
numljers  and  strength  of  their  enemy,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,     ivlany  deserted  their  colours,  some  fled  even  to  the 
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city  itself  ^thont  halting.  The  proconsul,  to  hide  his  dis- 
grace,  thought  proper  to  order  a  retreat;  and  by  this  order, 
seeming  to  authorize  what  he  could  not  prevent,  endeavoured 
to  save  in  part  the  credit  of  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  manner  laid  open 
to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  greatly  alarmed:  and  the  Roman  people  passed  an  act  of 
attainder  against  all  those  who  had  abandoned  their  colours. 
Marius,  who  had  been  at  Rome  while  he  expected  the  arrival 
of  his  army  from  Gaul,  suspended  the  triumph  which  had 
been  decreed  to  himself  by  the  senate,  now  went  to  receive  the 
legions  on  their  approach,  and  hastened  to  rally  and  to  reinforce 
the  army  of  Catuius. 

Upon  their  junction,  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  the 
plains  of  Verona  recovered  their  courage,  and  the  generals 
determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to  hazard  a  battle.  It  is 
said  that  the  barbarians  of  this  division  were  still  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  confederates  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  had  sent  the  Roman  army  a  defiance  or 
a  challenge  to  fight ;  but  that  being  informed  of  their  loss 
when  they  were  about  to  engage,  they  made  their  attack  with 
less  than  their  usual  ferocity  or  confidence.  Catuius  received 
them  in  front.  Marius  made  a  movement  to  assail  them  in 
flank ;  but  as  the  field  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  every- where  rose  from  the  plain,  he  missed  his  way,  or 
could  not  fall  in  with  the  enemy  till  after  they  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  Catuius,  and  were  already  put  to  flight.  The  rout, 
as  usual,  was  extremely  bloody;  an  hundred  and  fifty  diousand 
were  said  to  be  slain ;  sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be  taken* 
The  remainder  of  this  mighty  host,  even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, perished  by  their  own  hands;  and  in  this  manner  a  race 
of  barbarous  nations,  who  had  migrated  through  Europe,  per- 
haps for  ages  before  they  encountered  with  the  Romans,  now 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  cut  off.* 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory  at  Rome,  the  city 
resounded  with  joy,  and  the  people,  in  ev?ry  sacrifice  they 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mario  et  Sylla. — Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  16.— Florus,  lib.  iii.  c  3. — 
VcUcixis.— Eutropius.— Appian.  in  Celtica. 
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offered  up,  addressed  themselves  to  Marius  as  to  a  god.  He 
had  been  constantly  attended  in  this  war  by  Sylla,  who,  though 
idready  an  object  of  his  jealousy,  still  chose  to  neglect  the 
preferments  of  the  city,  and  to  serve  in  the  camp.  In  the 
victory,  now  to  be  celebrated,  Marius  was  no  more  than  part- 
ner widi  Catulus,  and,  impatient  as  he  will  soon  appear  of  any 
competition  for  power,  did  justice  to  his  colleague  in  this  par- 
ticular, admitting  him  equally  to  partake  in  the  triumph  which 
ensued.  In  this  procession  there  were  not  any  carriages 
loaded  with  gold,  silver,  or  precious  spoils  of  any  sort;  but, 
instead  of  them,  the  shattered  armour  and  broken  swords  of  a 
ferocious  enemy;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly  won, 
and  of  a  more  important  service  performed.  These  were  trans- 
ported in  waggon-loads,  and  piled  up  in  the  capitoL 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Character  and  imnwdcraie  Ambition  t^  Manm^'^^Death  i^  J^xnthm^^^ 
Hc^lection  of  the  Tribune  Satuminua^'^HU  Sedition  and  seizing 
the  Cdpitol^-'^Death  of  Satuminusw^^Beverae  in  the  State  of  Par^ 
tiea.'-^RecaU  of  Metellus.^Violent  Death  qf  the  Tribune  J^uriua^^-^ 
Birth  of  Caiua  Juliua  Casar^^^Z^x  Caciiia  Didia^'^Blank  in  the 
Roman  Hiatory* — Sylla  offera  himself  Candidate  for  the  Office  of 
Prator.'^Edict  of  the  Cenaora  againat  the  Latin  Rhetoricians,'^ 
Bullion  in  the  Roman  Treasury ^^^Present  of  a  Groufie^  in  Golden 
Figureayfrom  the  King  of  Mauritania. — Jcta  oflAviua  Druaua,^^ 
Revolt  of  the  Italian  AUiea.^^Policy  of  the  Romana^  in  yielding  to 
the  JVeceaaity  of  their  jfffaira, — The  Lawa  of  Plautius* 

UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering  nations,  which 
had  now  for  some  time  molested  the  empire,  there  was  no 
foreign  enemy  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Italy.     The  wars  in 
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Tlirace  Vkd  ia  Spain  had  no  effect  beyond  die  provinces  11^ 
which  they  subAisted*  The  insurrectioti  of  the  ^ves  m  Sicily^ 
by  the  good  conduct  of  Aquilius  the  consul,  to  whom  that  8er«> 
rice  had  been  committed,  was  near  being  quelled* 

Marius,  being  now  returned  to  the  cit}%  might  have  quitted 
the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncommon  distinction  and  honour. 
An  ordinary  consulate,  after  his  having  been  so  often  called 
upon,  in  times  of  extreme  dan^^r,  as  the  person  most  likely 
to  save  his  country,  could  make  no  addition  to  his  glory.  His 
being  set  aside  in  times  of  security  and  leieore,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  have  been  the  most  honourable  and  fiattering 
comment  that  could  have  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  immoderate  thirst  of 
power,  and  extreme  animosity  to  his  rivals,  not  gemiine  ele* 
vation  of  mind,  were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  am- 
bition had  hitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristocratical 
usurpations  :  but  his  affected  and  furious  contempt  of  family 
distinctions,  too  often  the  offspring  of  sensibility  to  the  want 
of  such  honours,  by  clashing  with  the  established  subordina- 
tion of  ranks  in  his  country,  became  a  source  of  disaffection 
to  the  state  itself.  He  formed  views  upon  the  consulate  yet 
a  sixth  time:  and,  instead  of  the  moderation,  or  the  satiety  of 
honours,  with  which  he  formerly  pretended  to  be  actuated, 
when  he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into  office,  he  now  openly  em- 
ployed all  his  influence,  even  his  money,  to  procure  a  re-dec- 
rion;  and  in  the  event  prevailed,  together  with  Valerius  Flac- 
cus.  He  had  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  this  candidate 
aigainst  Metellus,  from  animosity  to  the  competitor,  whose 
great  authority',  placed  in  opposition  to  himself,  he  dreaded, 
more  than  from  anv  rec:ard  or  predilection  for  Flac- 
cus.  Being  now  chosen,  in  order  the  more  to 
strengthen  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  piDwcr,  he  entered 
into  concert  with  the  tribune  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and,  it  is 
probable,  agreed  to  support  this  factious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year;  a  precedent 
which  had  taken  place  only  in  the  most  factious  times  of  the 
republic,  and  which  was  in  itself  more  dangerous  than  any 
other  re-election  ^vhatever.     The  person  of  tlic  tribune  being 
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sacred,  bis  will  waa  absolute ;  there  was  no  check  to  his  poweT^ 
besides  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  at  the  expiratioa  of 
his  term;  and  if  this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of 
office,  it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  dio 
tator,  and  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  divisions  which  might 
arise  among  those  who  were  joined  together  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

The  faction  now  formed  by  Marius  and  the  tribune  Satur* 
Dinus,  with  their  adherents,  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  prator  Glaucia.  This  person,  while  in  office^ 
and  as  he  sat  in  judgment,  had  received  an  affront  from  Sa». 
tuminus,  in  having  his  chair  of  state  broken  down,  for  pre- 
suming to  occupy  any  part  in  the  attention  of  the  people,  while 
an  assembly  called  by  the  tribune  was  met*  He,  nevertheleaa^ 
chose  to  overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a  partner 
in  the  consideration  and  power  which  was  likely  to  devolve  oa 
these  popular  leaders. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  tribunitian  elections,  the  senate 
and  nobles  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  the  re-election  of 
Satuminus ;  and  nine  of  the  new  candidates  were,  without  an^ 
question,  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  in  preference  to  him. 
The  tenth  place,  too,  was  actually  filled  by  the  election  of 
Nonius  Sufenas,  whom  the  aristocracy  had  supported  with  all 
its  influence.  But  the  party  of  Apuleius,  enraged  at  their 
disappointment,  had  recourse  to  violence,  forced  Nonius^ 
though  already  vested  with  the  sacred  character  of  tribune, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  work-shop,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  by 
some  of  the  late  soldier)'  attached  to  Marius,  and  slain.  The 
assembly  broke  up  with  the  cry  of  murder,  and  every  sober 
person,  though  reputed  of  the  popular  party,  retired  from  the 
scene,  tinder  the  strongest  impressions  of  affliction  and  terror. 

Marius  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  violent  resolution 
from  the  senate,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  assemble  that  body. 
Meantime,  his  associate  Glaucia,  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of 
a  party  armed  with  daggers,  took  possession  of  the  capitol  and 
place  of  assembly,  and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  pre- 
tending to  observe  all  the  forms  of  election,  announced  Apu- 
leius again  tribune,  in  tlie  place  that  was  vacated  by  the  mur- 
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der^f  Nonius.  This  furious  demagogue  was  accordjngly  4:o« 
instated  in  the  sacred  character,  which,  though  recently  vior 
lated.by  himself,  was  still  revered  by  the  bulk  of  the  people* 
He  was  continually  attended  by  a  new  set  of  men,  who  infested 
the  streets ;  freemen  of  desperate  fortune,  whom  Marius,  con* 
trary  to  the  established  forms  of  the  constitution,  had  admit* 
ted  into  the  legions :  these  were  grovm  fierce  and  insolent,  as 
partners  in  the  victories  of  their  general,  and  were  now  made 
to  expect  that,  in  case  the  popular  party  should  prevail,  they 
themselves  were  to  have  comfortable  setdements,  and  estates 
in  land. 

Under  the  dread  of  so  many  assassins,  who  considered  the 
nobles,  as  enemies  to  their  cause,  Marius  with  his  faction  was 
become  master  of  the  commonwealth.  The  better  sort  of  the 
people  were  deterred  firom  frequenting  the  public  assemblies^ 
and  no  one  had  courage  to  propose  that  any  inquiry  should  be 
nuide  into  the  death  of  the  tribune  Nonius,  in  whose  person 
the  sacred  law  had  been  again  set  at  nought.^  ^  . 

Apuleius  hastened  to  gratify  his  party,  by  moving  popular 
acts.  One,  to  seize,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  those  lands^ 
beyond  the  Po,  which  had  lately  been  over-run  and  desolated 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  and  to  distribute  them  in  lots  to  the  . 
poorer  citizens.f  Another,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that,  in 
the  province  of  Africa,  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  should  be 
distributed  to  the  veterans  4  that  new  setdements  should  be 
made  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Sicily:  and  that  the  money 
taken  from  the  temple  at  Tolosa}  should  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  a  like  purpose:  that,  wherever  these  co- 
lonies should  be  planted,  Marius  should  have  a  power  to  in- 
scribe, at  each  of  the  settlements,  the  names  of  any  three  aliens 
into  the  list  of  citizens  :||  that  the  price,  hitherto  paid  at  the 
public  granaries,  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  com  should 
be  distributed  gratis  to  the  people. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  last  of  those  laws  being 

•  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. — Plutarch,  in  Mario,  lib.  Ixix.— Valcr.  Max. 
Mb.  ix.  c.  7. — Orosiiis,  lib.  v.  c.  57.— Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 

t  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.         |  Auct.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  in  Saturn. 
$  Now  Toulouse.  y  Auct.  de  Viri*  lUustribti^  in  Saturn.  * 
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ka6wii,  Q.  Servilitts  Cspio,  one  of  the  qusestors,  represented 
that,  if  sudi  a  law  should  pass,  there  would  be  an  end  to  in- 
dustry, good  order,  and  government,  in  the  city;  and  that  the 
treasury  of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense* He  exhorted  the  senate  to  employ  every  measure  to 
defeat  this  ruinous  project.  And  this  body,  accordingly, 
made  a  resolution,  that  whoever  attempted  to  obtain  the  law  in 
question  should  be  dedmed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  But 
Apuleius  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  terrors  of  this  reso- 
lution. He  proceeded  to  propose  the  law  in  the  usual  form, 
and  had  planted  the  rails  and  balloting  urns  for  the  people  to 
give  their  votes,  when  Caepio,  with  a  body  of  his  attendants, 
had  the  courage  to  attack  the  tribune,  broke  down  the  steps, 
and  overset  the  balloting  urns ;  an  action  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards impeached  upon  an  accusation  of  treason,  but  by 
which,  for  the  present,  he  disappointed  the  designs  of  the 
faction*'*^ 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular  assemblies, 
and  to  remove  every  obstruction  from  his  own  designs, 
brought  forward  a  number  of  new  regulations.  One  to  confirm 
a  former  statute,  by  which  the  acts  of  the  tribes  were  declared 
to  have  the  force  of  laws.  Another,  declaring  it  to  be  treason 
for  any  person  to  interrupt  a  tribune  in  putting  a  question  to  the 
people.  A  third,  obliging  the  senate  to  confirm  every  act  of 
the  tribes  within  five  days  after  such  act  had  passed,  and  re- 
quiring^every  senator,  under  pain  of  a  fine,  and  of  being  struck 
oiF  the  rolls,  to  take  an  oath  to  abide  by  these  regulations. 
While  these  motions  were  under  debate,  some  one  of  the 
party  who  opposed  them,  in  order  to  stop  the  career  of  this 
factious  tribune,  observed  that  it  thundered ;  a  circumstance 
which,  upon  the  ordinary  maxims  of  the  Roman  augurs,  waa 
sufficient  to  suspend  any  business  in  which  the  people  were 
engaged,  and  to  break  up  their  assembly.  ^^  If  you  be  not« 
*'  silent,'^  said  Apuleius  to  the  person  who  observed  that  it 
thundered,  ^^  you  will  also  find  that  it  hails.^'  The  assembly, 
accordingly,  without  being  deterred  by  this  interposition  of 

*  Aoct.  RhetoTkorunif  ad  Hereammn. 
VOL.  I.  3  A 
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ike  ftiMpices,  passed  sets  to  the  sevend  jmrposes  dov  imq- 
tionecL  The  power  of  the  8^«ate  was  thus  entirely  suppres* 
sed,  their  part  of  the  legisbtqre  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
form^  aod  even  his  form  diey  were  not  at  liberty  to  with-hold. 
Marius  called  them  together,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
GOosider  what  resolution  they  were  to  take  with  respect  to  a 
change  of  so  much  importance,  and  pardcularly  with  respect 
to  the  oath  which  was  to  be  exacted  from  the  senators,  bind- 
ing or  obliging  themselves  to  abide  by  the  regulations  now 
made*  The  old  warrior  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  prac* 
eised  an  artifice,  by  which  he  imposed  on  many  of  those  who 
Wide  present,  and  which  afterwards  furnished  him  with  a  pre- 
sence fin:  removing  his  enemy  Metellus  from  the  councils  of 
state.  He  declared  himself  with  great  warmth  against  taking 
^  oath,  and,  by  his  example,  led  other  senators  to  express 
their  dislike.  Metdlus,  in  particular,  assured  the  assembly, 
that  it  was  his  own  resolution,  never  to  come  under  any  such 
jODgagement. 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  concurrence  of  Maiius  in 
nefusing  the  oath,  the  time  appointed  for  administering  it 
neatly  approached;  and  this  consul,  after  the  third  day  was 
(ar  spent,  assembled  the  senate,  set  forth  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  commonwealth ;  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  own 
fears  of  the  disturbances  that  might  arise,  if  the  senate  refused 
•to  gratify  the  people  in  this  matter;  and,  while  multitudes 
were  assembled  in  the  streets,  to  know  the  issue  of  their  coun- 
cils, he  required  that  the  oath  should  be  administered.  He 
himself  took  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  senate,  and  to  the 
joy  of  the  populace,  who,  being  assembled  by  Apuleius, 
sounded  applause  through  the  streets.  Metellus  alone,  of  aU 
who  were  present,  refused  to  comply,  and  withstood  all  the 
intreaties  of  his  friends,  who  represented  die  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  ^^  Jf  it  were  ahvaye  eqfe  to  ib 
**  righty'^  he  said,  "  who  would  ever  do  wrong  ?  But  good  men 
^^  are  dietinguished  by  choosing  to  do  rights  even  when  it  is 
^^  Uastfor  their  safety  to  do  so*** 

On  the  following  day,  the  tribune  SatumiDus  entered  the 
senate,  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the  negative  of  any  of  his 
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own  (colleagues,  the  only  power  diHt  could  restrain  hiia),  drag- 
ged Metellus  from  hia  place,  and  profeired  an  act  of  attainder 
and  banishment  against  him,  lor  having  rcfnsed  the  oath 
which  was  enjoined  by  the  people*  Many  of  the  moat  re- 
spectable citizens  offered  their  aid  to  defend  this  iUustrioua 
senator  by  force;  but  he  himself  declined  being  the  subject  of 
any  civil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  for  his  banbh- 
ment,  was  jHreparing,  he  was  heard  to  say,  ^  If  the  times 
^*  should  mend,  I  shall  recover  my  station ;  if  not,  it  is  good 
^  to  be  absent  from  hence.''  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smjrma, 
conducted  his  redrement  with  great  dignity  during  his  exile, 
and  probably  felt,as  he  ought,  that  any  censure  inflicted  by 
men  of  a  vile  or  profligate  character,  whatever  title  they  as« 
sumed,  whether  of  nbbles  or  people,  or  of  the  state  itself,  was 
an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elapsed  the  second  year,  in  which 
Apnleius  filled  the  office  of  tribune;  and,  being  favoured  by  a 
supineness  of  the  opposite  party,  contracted  in  a  seeming  de- 
spair of  the  republic,  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  this  formidable  power.  To  court  the  favour  of 
the  people,  he  affected  to  credit  what  was  alleged  concemmg 
the  bin^  of  Equitius  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, son  of  Tiberius,  had  this  impostor  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  office  of  tribune.  The  name  of  Gracchus,  in  this 
situation,  awakened  the  memory  of  former  hopes  and  of 
former  resentments.  The  popular  party  had  destined  Gbiu- 
cia  for  the  consulate,  and  appear  to  have  left  Marius  out  of 
their  councils.  This  will  perhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
which  he  concluded  his  administration  in  the  present  year. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  the  interest  of  the  nobles 
was  eX6Tted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and  C.  Memmius.  The 
first  was  declared  consul,  and  the  second  was  likely  to  prevail 
over  Glaucia;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose;  Memmius  was 
beset  and  murdered;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
akrmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  fled. 
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/  hx  the  night,  it  being  known  that  Glaucia,  Satuminos,  and' 
the  quaestor  Saufeius,  were  together,  m  secret  cooferenoe,  all- 
the  citizens,  who  yet  retained  any  regard  for  the  commoo- 
wealth,  assembled,  in  dread  of  what  so  desperate  a  faction 
might  attempt.  AU  the  voices  were  united  against  Satumi*-. 
nus,  the  supposed  author  of  so  many  disorders  and  murders* 
It  was  proposed,  without  delay,  to  seize  lus  person,  either 
living  or  dead:  but  being  put  upon  his  guards  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  other  leaders  of  his  party  and  their  retainers 
in  arms,  to  seize  the  capitol,  there  to  secure  themselves,  and 
to  overawe  the  assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  no  longer  to 
be  doubted  that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  war.  Marius^ 
who  had  fomented  these  troubles  from  aversion  to  the  nobks, 
would  have  remained  undetermined  what  part  he  should  act* 
But  the  senate  being  met,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  himself 
and  his  colleague,  to  avert  the  danger  with  wluch  the 
republic  was  threatened;  and  both  these  officers,  however 
much  they  were  disposed  to  favour  the  sedition,  being  in  this 
manner  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
obliged  to  employ  it  in  support  of  the  public  authori^. 
The  senators,  the  knights,  and  all  the  citizens  of  rank,  repair- 
ed in  arms  to  their  standard.  Antonius,  consul  elected 
for  the  following  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry  of  disor- 
derly persons  from  the  country  to  join  the  Suction,  was 
stationed  in  the  suburbs  with  an  armed  force.  The  capital 
was  invested  in  form,  and  appears  to  have  held  out  some 
days;  at  the  end  of  which,  in  order  to  oblige  the  rebels 
to  surrender,  the  pipes  that  supplied  them  with  water 
were  cut  oiF.^  This  had  the  intended  effect.  They  submit* 
ted  on  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them ;  and  Marius, 
being  inclined  to  favour,  .had  them  only  confined  to  the 
hall  of  the  senate  till  further  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great 
party  of  citizens,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 

*  Ckerot  pro  C .  RabMo.   Etai  Cmus  Marius  <p]od  fistidu  qoibta  aqu  sappe- 
tal>atur  Jovis  optlmi  maximi  templis  ac  aedibus  praecidi  inaperamt.-^Flutaich.  m 
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their  fiimilies,  impatient  of  delay,  and  thinking  it  dangerous 
to  spare  such  daring  offenders,  beset  them  instantly  in  theit 
place  of  confinement,  and  put  the  whole  to  the  sword.^ 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questioned  upon  a 
•olemn  occasion,f  that  Caius  Rabirius,  a  senator  of  distinc- 
tion, having  cut  off  the  head  of  Apuleius,  according  to. 
the  manners  of  the  times,  carried  it  as  a  trophy,  and  had  it 
presented  for  some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
given  on  this  occasion,  or  at  which  he  himself  was  a  guest. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  sedition  raised  to  a  dan- 
gerous height,  and  queUed  by  the  vigour  and  resolution  of 
the  senate.  Marius^  who  had  been  obliged  to  act  as  the 
instrument  of  government  on  this  occasion,  saw  his  projects 
hafHed,  and  his  credit  greatly  impaired.  Plutarch  relates  that 
he  soon  after  withdrew  from  the  city  for  some  time,  on  pre.^ 
tence  of  a  desire  to  visit  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his 
active  spirit  became  busy  in  forming  the  project  of  new  wars, 
for  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  much  better  qualified  than  for 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedition,  the  com- 
monwealth was  restored  to  a  state  which,  compared  to  the  late 
mixture  of  civil  contention  and  military  execution,  may  have 
deserved  the  name  of  public  order.  One  office  of  consul  was 
IT  652  •^ill  vacant;  and  the  election  proceeding  without 
disturbance,  Posthumius  Albinus  was  joined  to 
Antonius.  Most  of  the  other  elections  had  also  been  favour- 
able to  the  nobles  ;  and  the  majority  even  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  recovered  from  the  late  disorders,  were  inclined  to 
respect  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  as  principal  supports  of 
the  commonwealdi. 

The  first  effect  of  this  happy  disposition  was  a  motion  to 
recall  Metellus  from  banishment.  In  this  measure  two  of  the 
tribunes,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus  and  L.  Porcius  Cato  concurred. 

•  Plut.  in  Mario— Appian  de  BcU.  Civil,  lib.  i.— Oros.  lib.  v.  c.  17. — Flor. 
lib.  iii. — Auct. de  Viris Illust.— Cicero,  in Sextiana, in  Catal, lib.  i.  Pbilip.  lib. viii. 
et  pro  Caio  Rabirio. 

t  At  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  was  accused  of 
having  killed  Saturoinus. 

4 
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But  Marius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence,  and 
Publius  Furius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  having  interposed  h» 
negative,  it  could  not  at  that  time  be  carried  into  execution* 
Soon  after,  however,  the  same  motion  being  renewed  by 
the  tribune  Callidius,  and  Furius  having  repeated  lus  nc» 
gative,  Metellus,  son  of  the  exile,  in  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and,  embracing  the 
tribune's  knees,  beseeched  him  not  to  withstand  the  recall  of 
his  father*  The  young  man,  from  this  action,  afterwards  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Pius;  and  the  tribune,  insolently 
spuming  this  suppliant,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  served  bis 
cause  by  that  act  of  indignity,  perhaps,  more  eiFectually  thaa 
he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  his  request. 
The  people,  ever  governed  by  their  present  passions,  were 
moved  with  tenderness  and  with  indignation.  Thqy  proceed^ 
ed,  without  regard  to  the  negative  of  Furius,  under  emotiona 
of  sympathy  for  the  son,  to  recall  the  exiled  father.  The 
messenger  of  the  republic,  sent  to  announce  this  act  of 
the  people  to  Metellus,  found  him  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  among 
the  spectators  at  a  public  show*  When  the  letters  were 
delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  entertain* 
ment  without  breaking  the  seals;  by  this  mark  of  indiilerence 
treating  the  favour  of  a  disorderly  populace  with  as  much  cod-9 
tempt  as  he  had  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  in  consequence  of  the  distaste  which  all  reason- 
able men  had  taken  to  the  violence  of  the  opposite  party^ 
having  got  the  ascendant  at  Rome,  were  gratilfied,  not  only 
with  the  test  of  superiority  they  had  gained  in  the  recall 
of  Metellus,  but  in  the  downfal  also  of  some  of  the  tribunes 
who  had  been  active  in  the  late  disorders.  Publius  Furius, 
now  become  an  object  of  general  detestation,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  law  of  Apuleius,  which  declared  it  treason  to  interrupt  a 
tribune  in  putting  a  question  to  the  people.  Being  accused  by 
Canuleius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating  this  law,  he  was, 
by  the  populace,  who  are  ever  carried  by  the  torrent,  and 
prompt  for  execution,  prevented  from  making  his  defence  ; 
and,  though  a  tribune  in  office,  was  put  to  death.  Decianus, 
another  of  these  officers,  in  supporting  the  charge  against  Fu* 
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Jrius,  happened  to  speak  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Satumi* 
nus,  a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  prosecution,  and  was 
banished.*  So  strong  was  the  tide  of  popularity  now  opposite 
to  its  late  direction,  and  so  fatal,  as  precedents,  even  to  their 
own  cause,  are  frequendy  the  rules  by  which  violent  men  think 
to  obtain  discretionary  power  to  themselves.  The  murder  of 
Nonius  was  a  precedent  to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleius; 
and  both  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The  law  which  had 
for  its  object  the  support  of  Apuleius,  in  any  measure  of  dis- 
order or  license,  was  now  employed  to  support  his  enemies 
against  hii^elf  and  his  faction* 

Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  aristocratical  party,  Sextus 
Titius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still  had  the  courage  to  move  a  re- 
vival of  the  agrarian  law  of  Gracchus.  The  proposal  was 
acceptable  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  if  and  the  edict  was 
accordingly  passed.  But  it  was  observed  that,  while  the  peo- 
ple were  met  on  this  business,  two  ravens  were  fighting  in  the 
air,  above  the  place  of  assembly;  and  the  college  of  augurs,  on 
pretence  of  this  unfavourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree.:^ 
Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  soon  after  condemned  for  having 
in  his  house  the  statue  of  Satuminus.} 

The  consul  Acquilius  returned  from  Sicily;  and  having 
had  an  ovation,  or  procession,  on  fppt,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Sicilian  slaves,  was,  on  the  following  year,  brought  to  trial  for 
extortion  in  his  province.  He  called  no  exculpatory  evidence, 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his  judges :  but,  when 
about  to  receive  sentence,  M.  Antonius,  who  had  pleaded  his 
cause,  tore  open  the  vest  of  his  client,  and  displayed  to 
the  court  and  the  audience  the  scars  which  he  bore  in 
his  breast,  and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Upon  this  spectacle,  a  sudden 
emotion  of  pity  or  respect  decided  a^inst  the  former  con  vie* 
tion  of  the  court,  and  unfixed  the  resolution  which,  a  few  mo* 
ments  before,  they  had  taken  to  condemn  the  accused* 

•  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  f  Julius  Obseqoens. 

I  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 

{ Ibid,  pro  C.  Kabirio.— Ibid,  de  Orator,  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 
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Among  the  events  which  distinguished  the  consulate  of 
M.  Antonius  and  A.  Posthumius  Albinus,  may  be  reckoned 
the  birth  of  Caius  Julius  Cssar,  for  whose  ambition  the  8eed» 
of  tribunitian  disorder,  now  sown,  were  preparing  a  plentiful 
harvest.  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was  ushered  in  with  many  pre^ 
sages  and  tokens  of  future  greatness.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to 
believe  that  nature,  in  this  manner,  gives  intimation  of  im- 
pending events,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  her  most  omi- 
nous signs  were  employed  to  mark  the  birth  of  a  personage 
who  was  destined  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  political 
world,  and  to  lay  Some  herself,  with  all  the  nations  she 
had  conquered,  prostrate  under  the  dominion  of  caprice 
and  force ;  a  state  of  degradation  which,  by  its  natural  eflfects, 
served  to  turn  back,  into  the  lowest  ebb  of  ignorance  and 
meanness,  the  tide  of  mental  attainment  which  had  flowed>  for 
some  ages,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

^^^  Antonius  and  Albinus  were  succeeded  in  office 
by  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  and  Titus  Didius.  The 
war  still  continued  in  Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Didius.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Dolabella, 
the  propraetor,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and,  for  his  vic- 
tories in  Spain,  obtained  a  triumph.  Metellus  remained  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  In  Italy. 

The  legislation  of  the  present  year  is  distinguished  by  an 
act  in  which  both  consuls  concurred,  and  which  is  therefore 
marked  in  the  title  with  their  joint  names.  The  Roman 
people  had  frequendy  experienced  the  defect  of  their  forms  in 
the  manner  of  enacting  laws.  Factious  tribunes  had  it  in  their 
power  to  carry  motions  by  surprise,  to  include  in  the  same 
law  a  variety  of  regulations,  and,  by  obliging  the  people 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  frequendy  obtained, 
under  the  favour  of  some  popular  clause,  acts  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous tendency.  To  prevent  this  abuse,  it  was  now  enacted, 
upon  the  joint  motion  of  the  consuls  Csecilius  and  Didius,  that 
every  proposed  law  should  be  made  public  three  market-days 
before  it  could  receive  the  assent  of  the  people:  that  all 
its  different  clauses  should  be  s^aratcly  voted :  and  that  it 
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BHould  be  lawful  for  the  people  to  select  a  part,  if  they  were 
aot  mclined  to  adopt  the  whole.* 

This  law  had  a  salutary  tendency;  and,  though  far  from 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  late  evils,  it  served  for  a 
time  to  obstruct  the  course  of  tribunitian  violence:  but,  while 
the  source  was  open,  any  mere  temporary  obstruction  could 
only  tend  to  increase  the  force  with  which  it  occasionally  burst 
over  every  impediment  of  law  or  good  order,  that  was  placed  . 
in  its  way.  And  the  inefficacy  of  measures,  taken  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  late  dangerous  sedition,  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  shews  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men  are  led,  in 
most  cases,  to  make  any  great  or  just  reformation. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  about  this  time,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people  to  the  senate  and  nobles, 
this  superior  and  probably  more  opulent  class  of  the  citizens 
were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and  contended  for  sumptuary 
laws,  while  the  popular  tribunes  contended  for  license  and  the 
ak>Ution  of  former  restraints.  **  What  is  your  liberty,**  said 
the  tribune  Duronius  to  the  people  (while  he  moved  for  a 
repeal  of  the  sumptuary  law  of  Fannius),  "  if  you  may  not 
'*  enjoy  what  is  your  own ;  if  you  must  be  directed  by  rule  and 
^^  measure;  if  you  must  be  stinted  in  your  pleasures? — Let  us 
^^  shake  off,  I  pray  you,  these  musty  remains  of  antiquity, 
^  and  make  free  to  profit  by  what  we  and  our  fathers  have 

"  gained.*'t 

For  the  petulance  of  these  expressions,  this  tri- 
bane  was,  by  the  judgment  of  the  censors,  on  the     * 
following  year,  expelled  from  the  senate;  and  he  took  his  re- 
venge by  prosecuting  the  censor  Antonius  for  bribery,  in  can* 
vassing  for  the  very  office  he  now  held. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publius  Licinius  Crassus 
being  raised  to  the  consulate,  the  latter  was  appointed  to  relieve 
Didius  in  S]fain,  and  the  other  to  succeed  Metellus  in  Italy. 
There  is,  during  some  years,  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the 
materials  from  which  our  accounts  are  collected.  Little  more 
is  recorded  than  the  succession  of  consuls,  with  the  num« 

*  Cic.  Philip.  V.    Pro  Domo  sua.    Epist.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii. 
tVal.  Max.lib.u.c.9. 
VOL.  I.  3  B 
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ber  of  yean  that  dapaed,  and  a  few  paiticdan^  that  ill  supply 
the  interval;  of  what  passed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  of 
important  afiairs  abroad*  So  far  as  these  psntkulars,  however, 
can  be  referred  to  their  respective  dates,  it  will  be  proper, 
while  we  endeavour  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time,  to  record  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened^ 

In  the  present  year  are  dated  two  remarkable  acts  of 
u.  c.  o*  ^^  senate:  one  to  prohibit  recourse  to  ma^c,  an^ 
other  to  abolish  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices,*  The  first 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  credulity,  in  the  authors  of  the  law; 
the  other  implying  some  remains  of  a  gross  and  inhuman 
superstition,  which  was  still  entertained  by  the  people,  though 
rejected  by  the  govemment.t 

In  the  following  consulate,  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Ptolemy  Appton,  the  late  king* 
But,  as  this  people  professed  themselves  to  be  the  general 
patrons  of  liberty,  where  this  blessing  was  not  forfeited  by- 
some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  allies,  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  oT  this  legacy,  leaving  the  subjects  of  Cyrene 
to  retain,  for  some  time,  the  independence  of  their  nation  with 
a  species  of  popular  government;  and  in  this  condition  they 
were  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  a  separate  state,  until,  unde*  a 
general  arrangement  respecting  all  the  dependencies  of  die 
Roman  empire,  the  territories  of  Cyrene,  among  the  rest,  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  following  consuls  gave  its  name  and  its  dat« 
^*  ^*  *  to  an  act  of  the  people,  nearly  of  the  same  tenor 
with  some  of  those  which  were  formerly  passed  for  the  exclu« 
sion  of  aliens*  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  still  continued  the 
practice  of  repairing  in  great  numbers  to  Rome,  if  not  in  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  in  a  body  the  prerogative  of  citizens,  at 
least  in  hopes  of  intruding  themselves  individually,  as  many 
of  them>eparately  did,  into  syme  of  the  tribes ;  by  which  per- 
sons of  this  extraction  came,  by  degrees,  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions, to  be  themselves  elected*  into  the  higher  offices  of 
state. 

*  Bin.  lib.  xxz.  c.  1.  f  Dion  Camnt,  lib.  xlii.  p.  326. 
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Times  of  faction  were  extremely  favourable  to  this  intru* 
eion  of  strangers:  different  leaders  connived  at  the  enrolment 
of  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  their  respective  parties: 
and  the  factious  tribunes,  however  litde  they  may  have  favour- 
ed the  general  claim  of  the  allies  to  be  admitted  as  Romans, 
fondly  espoused  their  cause,  as  matter  of  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  as  likely  to  open  a  more  spacious  field  for  their 
own  operations ;  as  they  expected  to  raise  the  storm  of  popular 
animosity  and  tumult  with  the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as  the 
numbers  of  the  people  increased*  By  the  act  of  Licinius  and 
Mucius,  nevertheless,  a  scrutiny  was  set  on  foot,  and  all  who, 
without  a  just  title,  ventured  to  exercise  any  privilege  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  were  remitted  to  their  several  boroug^.^ 

In  this  consulate  is  likewise  dated  the  trial  of  Servilius 
Csepio,  for  his  supposed  misconduct,  about  two  y6ars  before, 
in  his  command  of  the  army  against  the  Cimbri.  He  had 
exasperated  the  popular  iaction,  by  opposing  the  act  of  Satur- 
ninus  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com,  and  his  enemies 
were  now  encouraged  to  raise  this  prosecution  against  him. 
.  The  people  gave  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violendydrovQ, 
from  the  place  of  assembly,  two  of  the  tribunes,  who  ventured 
to  interpose  their  negative  in  his  favour.  Authors,  according 
to  Valerius  Maximus,  have  differed  in  their  accounts  of  the 
sequel :  some  affirming  that  Csepio,  being  put  to  death  in  prison, 
his  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  as  that  of  a  traitor, 
and  cast  into  the  river;  others,  that  he  was,  by  the  favour  of 
Antistius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  rescued,  or  enabled  to  make  his 
escape.t 

C.  Norbanus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  riot 
which  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  Csepio,  and  the  sup- 
posed cruel  execution  of  that  citizen,  was  on  the  following 
year  brought  to  trial  himself,  for  maleadministraticxi  and  se- 
dition in  office;  but,  by  his  own  popularity,  and  the  address  of  the 
orator  Antonius,  who  pleaded  his  cause,  was  acquitted4 

The  war  in  Spain  still  continued;  and  the  Romans,  having' 

•  Ascon.  in  Orat.  pro  Comelio  Majest.  rco. 

t  Val.  Max.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  |  Cicero,  de  Orator,  lib.  ii. 
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gained  considerable  victories,  sent  ten  commissionen,  to  en- 
deavour, in  concert  with  Crassus  and  Didius,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  might  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  those  pro- 
vinces; but  in'vain :  hostilities  were  again  renewed  iii:  the  fol- 
lowing year, 

L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  who  had  been  i^usstor  in  th« 
^'  ^'  *  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  forty-six,  now,  after 
an  interval  of  above  fourteen  years,  and  without  having  becm 
sedile,  stood  candidate  for  the  office  of  praetor.  Whether  hk 
neglect  of  political  honours,  during  this  period,  proceeded 
from  idleness,  or  from  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain.  His 
character  will  justify  either  construction,  being  equally  sni^ 
ceptible  of  dissipation,  and  of  the  disdain  of  <Mxiinary  distinc- 
tions. The  people,  however,  refused  to  gratify  him  in  his 
desire  of  passing  on  to  the  office  of  praetor  without  being  adile; 
as  they  were  resolved  to  be  gratified  with  the  magnificeaC 
shows  of  wild  beasts,  which  his  supposed  cofrespondeoce  witb 
the  king  of  Mauritania  enabled  him  to  furnish.  But  to  re» 
move  this  objection  to  his  preferment,  he  gave  out  that,  as 
praetor,  he  should  exliibit  die  same  shows  which  were  expected 
from  him  as  sdile:  and  having,  in  the  following  year,  persisted 
in  his  suit,  he  was  accordingly  elected,  and  fulfilled  die  expeo- 
tations  of  the  people ;  insomuch,  that  he  is  said  to  have  kt 
loose  in  the  circus  one  hundred  maned  or  male  lions,  and  to 
have  exhibited  the  method  of  baiting  or  fighting  them  by  Msu*> 
ritanian  huntsmen.*  Such  was  the  price  which  candidates 
for  preferment  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  sufiiage 
of  the  people. 

In  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  particular  men  ex- 
celled in  genius  and  magnanimity,  while  measures  of  state 
were  affected  by  the  caprice  of  a  disorderly  multitude,  P. 
Rutilius,  late  quaestor  in  Asia,  exhibited  a  spectacle  more  diaa 
sufHcient  to  counterbalance  the  lions  of  Sylla;  and,  if  it  were 
permitted,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  treat  our  country  widi 
disdain,  furnished  an  instance  to  be  applauded  of  the  just  con- 
(epnpt  with  which  the  undeserved  resentments  of  corrupt  and 

•  Plin.  lib,  viii.  c.  16. 
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nudicious  men  may  be  slighted.  Having  reformed  many 
abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-gatherers  in  the  province  which 
he  governed,  he  was  himself  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
equestriui  jury,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  restrained 
in  others.  In  this  situation  he  declined  the  aid  of  any  friend, 
told  the  judges  he  would  make  no  defence ;  but  stated  the  par- 
ticulars by  which  he  had  offended  his  prosecutors,  left  the 
court  to  decide,  and,  being  condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna^ 
where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylla,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to 
return  to  Rome.^  Great  as  the  state  and  republic  of  Rome 
was  become,  immerited  disgrace  was  certainly  a  just  object 
of  contempt  or  indifference  to  the  worthy  person  on  whom  it 
was  inflicted. 

The  proconsuls,  Didius  and  Crassus,  were  permitted  to 
triumph  for  victories  obtained  in  Spain,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  establish  the  peace  of  that  country.  The  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  broke  out  afresh  in  one  of  the  provinces,  was  com- 
mitted to  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  that  of  the  other  to  Perpema, 
one  of  the  consuls.  Flaccus,  near  the  town  of  Belgida,  ob- 
tained a  great  victory,  in  which  were  slain  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to 
submit.  Such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate, 
having  met  to  deliberate  on  terms,  were  beset  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  house  in  which  they  were  assembled  being 
set  on  fire,  they  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  war  having  been  likewise  renewed  with  the 
Thracians  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Gemi-  ^'  ^' 
nius,  who  commanded  there  in  the  quality  of  proprsetor,  was 
defeated,  and  the  province  over-run  by  the  enemy. 

The  praetor  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  sent 
into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  restore  Ariarathes  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  which  had  been  seized  by  Mithri- 
dates,  and  to  restore  Pylamenes  to  that  of  Paphlagonia,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 
The  praetor  having  successfully  executed  both  these  commis- 

•  Val.  Max^.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.— Liv.  lib.  Ixx.— Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  17.— Cic.  de 
Onitor.  et  in  Bruto.— Pacdianus,  in  Divinaticnem.— Vcilciuc,  lib.  ii. 
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sions,  continued  his  journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had 
a  conference,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  with  an  ambassador  from 
Ariai-athes,  king  of  the  Parthians.* 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
and  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  condemning  the  schools  of  Latin 
rhetoric,'!'  it  appears  that  the  Romans,  during  this  period,  still 
received  with  reluctance  the  refinements  which  were  gradu- 
ally taking  place  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  other  arts. 
"  Whereas  information,"  said  the  censors  intheir  edict,  **  has 
"  been  lodged  before  us,  that  schools  are  kept  by  certain  per- 
*'  sons  under  the  title  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth 
**  of  this  city  resort,  and  at  which  they  pass  entire  days  in  fri- 
^  volity  and  sloth ;  and  whereas  our  ancestors  have  determined 
**  what  their  children  should  learn,  and  what  exercises  they 
**  ought  to  frequent:  tliese  innovations  on  the  customs  and 
*'  manners  of  our  forefathers  being,  in  our  opinion,  offensive 
*^  and  wrong,  we  publish  these  presents,  that  both  masters  and 
*'  scholars,  given  to  these  illicit  practices,  may  be  duly  apprised 
**  of  our  diEpleasure.'*J  Cicero,  being  now  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  employed  in  acquiring  that  eloquence  for  which  he 
became  so  famous,  was  probably  involved  in  this  censure,  as 
frequenting  the  schools  which,  by  this  formal  edict  of  the 
magistrate,  were  condemned. 

In  the  consulate  of  Marcius  Philippus  and  Sext 
Julius  Caesar,  according  to  Pliny,  there  were  in  the 
Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pondoj  of  gold, |1  or  between 
sixty  and  seventy  or  eighty  millions  sterling.  In  the  same 
year,  a  present  sent  from  the  king  of  Mauritania  had  nearly 
produced  a  civil  war  in  the  commonwealth,  or  at  least  inflamed 
the  passions  from  which  that  calamity  soon  after  arose.  Boc- 
chus,  in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he  had 
acquired  by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  their  hands,  had  caused 
this  scene  to  be  represented  in  a  groupe  of  images  of  gold, 

•  Plutarch,  in  Sylla. — Ajjpian.  in  Mithrdatico.— Justin,  lib.  xxxiii.— Scrabo, 
lib.  xii. 

t  Cicer.  de  Orator,  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  \  A.  Gellius,  lib.  xv.  c  11. 

§  The  Roman  poiido  of  ten  ciinccs.  |j  Flin.  Harduen,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 
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containing  his  on^  figure,  that  of  Juguitha,  and  that  of  SyOa, 
to  whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivered  up.  M arius, 
under  whose  auspices  this  transaction  had  passed,  being 
provoked  at  having  noplace  in  the  groupe  by  which  it  was  re- 
presented, attempted  to  pull  down  the  images  after  they  had 
been-  erected  in  the  place  of  their  destination  in  the  capitol. 
Sylla  was  equally  solicitous  to  have  them  remain ;  and  the 
contest  was  likely  to  end  in  violence,  if  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment had  not  arisen,  to  occupy  the  ardent  and  vehement  spirit 
of  these  rivals. 

The  expectations  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and  throughout 
Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projects  of  Livius  Drusus,  an 
active  tribune,  who,  in  order  to  distinguish  himself,  brought 
forward  many  subjects  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  public. 
He  acted  at  first  in  concert  with  the  leading  men  of  the  senate, 
and  was  supported  by  them,  in  order  to  obtain  some  amend- 
ment in  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  respecting  the  courts  of 
justice*  The  equestrian  order  had  acquired  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  judicature.  The  senators  wished  to  recover  at 
least  a  share  in  that  prerogative ;  and  Drusus,  in  order 
to  gratify  them,  moved  for  an  act,  of  which  the  tendency  was 
to  restore  the  senators  to  their  place,  informing  the  courts  of 
justice  ;  and,  to  prevent  opposition  from  the  equestrian  order, 
he  proposed,  at  once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  into  the 
senate ;  and  that  the  senators,  who  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred,  might  not  with- 
stand this  increase  of  their  numbers,  he  left  to  each  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  of  the  new  members;  proposing,  that  from  the 
six  hundred,  so  constituted,  the  lists  of  judges  should  be 
taken.*  Many  of  the  knights  were  reconciled  to  this  arrange- 
ment, by  the  hopes  of  becoming  senators;  but  the  order,  in 
general,  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  snare  laid  to  deprive 
them  of  their  consequence  in  the  government  of  their  country; 
and  individuals  refused  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  senate,  at 
the  hazard  of  so  great  and  so  sudden  a  change  in  the  consti- 

•  Appiaft.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.— Auct.  de  Vim  Illustribus,  c.  66.— Cic«ro,  pr« 
CUentio. 
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tutioD  of  the  state,  and  in  the  condition  of  a»  order,  froi 
which  they  derived  their  consequence.^ 

This  tribune  likewise  proposed  an  act  to  debase  the  silver 
coin,  by  mixing  an  eighth  of  alloy.  But  the  part  of  his  project 
which  gave  the  greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the 
indigent  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  in 
general. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer  citizens,  he.  proposed 
that  all  the  new  settlements,  projected  by  the  law  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  should  now  be  carried  into  execution.  The  consul, 
Marcus  Perpema,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal, 
was,  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into  custody;  and  ao 
roughly  treated  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  that,  while  he 
struggled  to  disengage  himself,  the  blood  was  made  to  spring 
from  his  nostrils.  ^^  It  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  of  the  turtle- 
^  fish,^'t  said  the  tribune;  a  species  of  delicacy,  in  which,  it 
seems,  among  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  this  consul  was  sup- 
posed  frequently  to  indulge  himself. 

For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livius  Drusus  proposed  to  obtaun 
the  favourite  object  on  which  they  had  been  so  long  intent, 
their  admission  on  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens*  In  all  his 
other  proposals,  he  had  the  concurrence  of  some  party  ia  the 
commonwealth,  and,  by  persuasion  or  force,  had  obtained  his 
purpose  ;  but  in  this  he  struck  at  the  personal  consideration 
of  every  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  people. 

•  This  tribune  used  to  boast  that  he  would  exhaust  every 
fund  from  which  any  order  of  men  could  be  gratified,  and 
leave  to  those  who  came  after  him  nothing  to  give,  but 
the  air  and  the  earth.:}:  The  citizens  in  general,  however, 
were  become  tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of  Italy  were 
ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a  project,  which,  though  in 
their  favour,  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 

Soon  after  the  motion  which    Drusus  made   for  this 

•  Appian.  de  Bell  Civ.  lib.  i. — Auct.  dc  Viris  Illustribus,  c.  66. — Cicero,  pro 
Client© . 

t  Ex  tuidis  maria.— Auct.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  in  L.  Drus.— Val.  Max. 
lib.  ix.  c.  1— Florus.  , 

\  Flcrus.  lib.  iii.  c.  IT. 
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l^reat  and  alarming  innovation,he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  indie 
public  assembly,  and  Papirius  Carbo,  another  of  the  tribunes; 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a  people 
prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  they  con- 
ceived to  be  awarded  by  the  gods,  probably  hastened  the  fate 
of  his  fallen  colleague:  **0  Marcus  Drusus!"  he  said,  **  the 
**  father  I  call ;  not  this  degenerate  son ;  thou  who  usedst  to 
^  say.  The  commonwealth  is  sacred ;  whoever  violates  it  ia 
•*  sure  to  be  punished.  The  temerity  of  the  son  may  soon 
^  evmce  the  wisdom  of  the  father.'*  A  great  shout  arose  in  the 
assembly,  and  Drusus,^  being  attended  to  his  own  house  by  a 
numerous  multitude,  received  in  the  crowd  a  secret  wound, 
of  which  he  died.t  All  his  laws  were  soon  after  repealed,  as 
having  passed  under  unfavourable  auspices*  But  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  under  their  late  disap« 
pointment,  and  discontents  were  breaking  out  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  which  threatened  to  end  in  some  great  con* 
vulsion. 

In  this  state  of  public  alarm,  some  prosecutions  Werd 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  calculated  merely  to  gratify  their  own 
private  resentments,  and  tending  at  the  same  time  to  e3tcit6 
extreme  animosities.  Q.  Varius  Hybrida  obtained  a  decrett 
of  the  people,  directing  that  inquiry  should  be  made,  by 
whose  fault  the  allies  hkd  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot  for  this  pur- 
pose, L.  Calphumius  Bestia,  late  consul,  and  M.  Aurelius 
Orator,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  condemned.!|;  Mum- 
mius  Achaicus  was  banished  to  Delos.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  who 
had  long  maintained  his  dignity  as  princepSj  or  first  on  the 
roll  of  the  senate,  was  cited  on  this  occasion  before  the  people, 
as  a  person  involved  in  the  same  guilt.  Quintus  Varius,  the 
^bune,  who  accused  him,  being  a  native  of  Spain,  Scaurus 
was  acquitted  upon  the  following  short  defence :  ^^  Q.  Varius, 
^  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucro,  in  Spain,  says,  That  M.  i£mi* 
^  lius  Scaurus,  first  in  the  roll  of  the  senate,  has  encouraged 

*  Cicero,  in  Bruto,  p.  63. 

t  Velkiusy  lib.  ii.  c  13, 14. — Appiaix.— Flonu,  lib.  iii.  c  17. 
\  Appian. — ^Val.  Max.  lib.  vUi.  c.  4.^-Cicero>  in  Bnito« 
VOL.  I.  3  C 
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*^  your  subjects  to  rtvok :  Vaiius  maintains  die  chargei 
*^  Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  this  matter  i 
**  choose  whom  you  will  believe.*'* 

The  year  following,  Varius  himself  was  tried,  and  con- 
demned in  terms  of  his  own  act :  and  while  these  prosecuuon^ 
suspended  all  other  civil  aifairs,  and  even  interrupted  the 
measures  required  for  Ac  safety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  were  forming  dangerous  combinations,  and  wttt 
ready  to  break  out  in  actual  rebellion*  They  were  exaspe^ 
rated  with  having  their  suit  not  only  refused,  but  in  having  the 
abettors  of  it  at  Rome  considered  as  criminals.  They  depu* 
ted  commissioners  to  meet  at  a  convenient  place,  to  concert 
iheir  measures,  and  were  speedily  advancing  to  the  effect  of 
aome  violent  resolutions. 

The  Romans  took  their  first  suspicion,  of  a  dangerous 
design  in  agitation  among  their  allies,  from  observing  that 
they  were  exchanging  hostages  among  themselves.  The 
proconsul  Servilius,  who  commanded  in  the  Picenum,  having 
intelligence  of  such  proceedings  from  Asculum,  repaired 
ihither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any  commotion ; 
but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened  the  revolt.  His  remon* 
strances  and  his  threats  made  the  inhabitants  sensible  that 
their  designs  were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
could  no  longer  be  in  safety  delayed.  They  accordingly  took 
arms,  and  put  to  the  *sword  the  j>roconsul  Servilius  himself 
with  his  lieutenant,  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  place.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  through- 
out all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot ;  and,  as  npott 
a  signal  agreed,  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marcint,  Pi- 
centes,  Ferentanse,  Hirpim,  Pompeiani,  Venusni,  Apofi, 
Lucani,  and  Samoites,  took  arms,  and,  in  this  menacing 
posture,  sent  a  joint  deputation  to  Rome,  to  demand  a  parti* 
cipation  in  the  privilege  of  citizens ;  of  which  they  had,  bf 
their  services,  contributed  so  largely  to  increase  the  value. 

In  answer  fo  this  demand,  they  were  told  by  the  senate^ 
That  they  must  discontinue  their  assembKes,  and  renounce 

*  Cicero,  pro  M.  ScauroFUio.-— Atict.  de  Viris  IUiistHbi»»  c.  73.— Qumtfliah. 
lib.  V.  c.  12.— Val.  Max.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. ' 
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their  pretensions;  otherwise,  that  they  must  not  presume  to 
.send  any  other  message  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both  parties  prepared  gg- 

for  the  contest.  The  allies  pitched  upon  Corfinium 
for  the  capital  of  what  they  denominated  the  Italian  republic: 
they  instituted  a  senate  of  five  hundred  members;  elected  two 
consuls,  with  other  civil  and  military  officers  of  state,  to  re- 
place the  political  government  at  Rome,  from  which  they  now 
withdrew  their  allegiance.  They  mustered  in  separate  bodies, 
and  under  different  leaders,  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
arms.^  The  Romans  now  found  themselves  in  an  instant 
brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  about 
three  hundred  years  before,  reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory round  their  walls,  and  beset  with  enemies  more  united, 
and  more  numerous,  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at  once  on 
the  same  ground.  But  their  city  was  likewise  enlarged,  their 
numbers  increased,  and  every  individual  excellently  formed 
to  occupy  his  place  in  the  state,  either  as  a  warrior  or  a  citi- 
zen. All  of  them  assumed,  upon  this  occasion,  the  sagum  or 
^litary  dress  i  and  being  joined  by  such  of  the  Latins  as  re- 
mained in  their  allegiance,  and  by  such  of  their  colonies,  fibm 
different  parts  of  Italy,  as  continued  to  be  faithful,  together 
with  some  mercenaries  from  Gaul  and  Numidia,  they  assem- 
bled a  force  equal  to  that  of  their  revolted  subjects. 

The  consuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal 
armies:  Lucius  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites,f 
and  Rutilius,  in  tha^  of  the  Marsi.j:  They  had  under  their 
command  the  most  celebrated  and  experienced  officers  of  the 
republic;  but  little  more  is  preserved,  to  furnish  an  account  of 
^e  war,  besides  the  names  of  the  Roman  commanders, 
and  those  of  the  persons  opposed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  at- 
tended by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  him  who  after- 
wards bore  the  tide  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Cspio,  Perpema, 
Messsda,  and  Caius  Marius,  of  whom  the  last  had  already  so 
often  been  consuL    Lucius  Caesar  had,  in  the  army  which  he 

*  Diodorus,  lib.  xxxvii. Eclog.  1.        f  Now  part  oitjat  kingdom  of  Naples, 
^  Contiguous  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 
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commanded,  Lentulus,  Didius,  Crassus,  and  MarceSus* 
They  were  opposed  by  T.  Afranius^  P.  Ventidius,  Marcus 
Ignatius,  Q*  Pompedius,  C.  Papius,  M.  Lamponins,  C.  Ju- 
dacilius,  Hircus,  Asinius,  and  Vetius  Cato,  at  the  head  of 
•th^  allies.  The  forces  were  similar  in  discipline  and  in  arms. 
The  Romans  were  likely  to  be  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  re- 
sources, but  had  the  advantage  in  reputation,  authority,  and 
in  the  fame  of  their  leaders,  employed  in  the  highest  stations,, 
and  inure(l  to  command.  But  so  well  had  the  allies  taken 
^  their  measures,  and  with  so  much  animosity  did  they  enter 
into  a  quarrel  which  they  had  been  meditating  for  some  years, 
that  the  Romans  appeared,  at  first,  unequal  to  the  contest, 
and  were  surprised  and  overcome  in  sundry  encounters. 

The  detail  of  these  operations 'is  imperfectly  recorded^ 
^d  does  not  furccifh  the  materials  of  a  relation  either  interest- 
ing  or  instructive,  ^e  must  therefore  content  ourselves  widi 
litde  more  than  a  list  of  actions  and  events,  together  with  the 
general  result. 

One  of  the  Consuls,  Irt^ius  Csesar,  in  the  first  operation 
of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius  Cato,  near  Esemia,  and 
had  two  thousand  men  killed  ii^  the  field.     The  town  of  £ser«. 
nia  was  immediately  invested,  jmd  some  Roman  officers  of 
distinction  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape  in  the  disguise 
of  slaves.     Two  Roman  cohorts  wefe  cut  off  at  Venafrum^- 
and  that  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  tjie  enemy.     The  other 
.consul,  Rutilius,  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  Marsi^  and  fel^ 
in  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  of  his  army*    His  col-^ 
league  was  called  to  die  city,  to  preside  at  the  election  of  a 
successor;  but  being  necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the 
office  continued  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  j^e  campaign, 
while  the  army  acted  under  die  direction  of  the  late  consuk, 
Marius  and  Csepio. 

The  corpse  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  persons  of  rank, 
being  brought  to  the  city,  in  order  to  have  die  honoufs  of  a 
public  funeral,  seemed  to  spread  such  a  gloom,  as  to  euggest 
fi  resolution  in  the  senate  (which  is  probably  wise  on  all  such 
occasions)  that,  for  the  future,  the  dead  should  b?  buried 
fyhere  they  fell, 
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'  In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Cssar  obtained  a  victory  in  the 
country  of  the  Samnites;  and  the  senate,  in  order  to  compose 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  in  this  war  were  agitated  to  aa 
uncommon  degree,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppressed  the  revolt, 
resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  military  dress,  should  be  laid 
aside.* 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
come,  Cn«  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Porcius  Cato  were 
named.  The  first  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Marsi ; 
and,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  defence,  reduced  the  city 
of  Asculum,  where  the  first  hostilities  took  place,  and  where 
the  Romans  had  suffered  the  greatest  outrage.  The  prin« 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  put  to  death:  the  remainder 
were  sold  for  slaves.  The  other  consul,  Cato,  was  killed  in 
an  attack  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  Marsi;  and  although. 
Marius  and  Sylla,  in  different  quarters,  had  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  war  against  the  allies,  yet  the  event  sull  continued  to  be 
extremely  doubtful. 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  inhabitants  of  other  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  who  had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  choice  of 
their  party,  took  courage  from  the  perseverance  and  success 
of  their  neighbours,  and  openly  joined  the  revolt.  The  more* 
distant  parts  of  the  empire  were  soon  likely  to  receive  the  con- 
tag^n:  they  were  already,  by  the  obstruction  they  met  with 
in  carrying  supplies  of  provisions  or  revenue,  severed  from 
the  capital,  and  they  were  likely  to  withdraw,  on  the  first  op* 
portunity,  the  allegiance  which  they  were  supposed  to  owe  as 
conquered  provinces. 

Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  neglect  the  oc- 
casion that  was  offered  to  him,  in  this  distraction  pf  affairs  in 
Italy:  he  put  all  his  forces  in  motion;  expelled  Nicomedes 
from  Bithjoiia,  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  thus 
himself  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia* 

In  this  extremity,  it  appeared  necessary  at  Rome  to  com* 
pose  the  disorders  of  Italy,  and  no  longer  to  withstand  the 

*  Lhr.  lib.  Ixxiv.— >Appi»i.— Orotius,  lib.  v.  c.  18. — Florus,  lib.  lu.  c  18.*— 
VeUeius.— Eotropius. 
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request  of  the  allies ;  but  the  senate  had  the  address  to  make 
the  intended  concessions  seem  to  be  an  act  of  munificence  and 
generosityi  not  of  weakness  or  fear* 

The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  their  allegiaace,  were, 
in  consideration  of  their  fidelity,  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  Umbri  and  Tuscans,  who  eidier 
had  not  yet  declared,  or  who  had  appeared  the  least  active  in 
the  quarrel,  were  next  comprehended;  and  some  other  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  observing  that  they  were  likely  to  obtain  by 
favour  what  they  endeavoured,  at  so  great  a  risk,  to  extort  by 
force,  grew  remiss  in  the  war,  or  withdrew  from  the  league^ 
that  they  might  appear  to  be  forward  in  the  general  return  to 
peace. 

The  Marsi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who  had  been  the 
principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or  who  had  acted  with  most 
animosity  in  the  conduct  of  it,  continued  for  some  time  to  be 
•xduded  from  the  privilege  to  which  they  aspired,  and  which 
the  Romans  would  not  be  forced  to  bestow*  But  the  civil 
war,  which  soon  after  broke  out  among  the  citizens  them- 
selves, terminated  either  in  the  extirpation  of  those  obstinate 
aliens,  and  in  the  settlement  of  Roman  colonies  in  their  stead, 
or  gave  them  an  opportunity ,*under  favour  of  the  party  they 
espoused,  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  freedom.of  Rome ;  so 
that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  from  the  Ru- 
bicon to  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of 
the  people ;  and  a  constitution  of  state,  which  had  been  already 
overcharged  by  the  numbers  who  partook  of  the  sovereignty, 
was  now  altogether  overwhelmed;  or,  if  this  change  alone 
were  not  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain 
without  some  notable  or  fatal  reverse.  Assemblies  of  the 
people,  already  sufficiently  tumultuary,  being  now  considered 
as  the  collective  body  of  all  the  Italians,  were  become  alto- 
gether impracticable,  or  for  the  most  part  could  be  no  more 
than  partial  tumults,  which,  for  particular  purposes,  assumed 
this  title,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  in  the  contiguous  fields; 
insomuch  that,  when  we  read  of  the  authority  of  the  senate 
being  set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  people,  we  may  ventiu«  to 
conceive  all  government  suspended  at  the  suit  of  the  party  or 
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faction  who  had  the  populace  of  the  town  at  their  call,  rathet 
than  anj  regular  transaction  of  state. 

X>icinius  Crassus  and  L.  JuKus  Caesar  were  chosen  cen* 
sors^  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls  of  the  people.  This, 
it  is  likelj,  was  fimnd  to  be  a  difficult  and  tedious  work.  It 
became  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  rolls  of  every  separate 
borough,  in  order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be  added  io 
the  list  of  Roman  citizens;  and  this  difficulty  was  further  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  a  law  devised  about  this  time  by 
Papirius  Carfoo,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  not  only  the 
natives  and  ancient  denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  should,  foft 
the  future,  obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  borough,  if  they 
had  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  lodged  their  claim  to  the  praetor 
sixty  days,  should,  by  that  act,  become  citizens  of  Rome ;  * 
90  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  people  continued  to  be 
in  the  gift  of  every  separate  corporation,  as  well  as  in  that  df 
the  state  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  adhiitted  on  the  roDs,  at  this 
muster,  is  not  recorded;  but  it  was  probably  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  citizens,  and  might  have  instantly  formed  a  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  faction  in  the  state,  if  effectual  mea- 
sures had  not  been  taken  to  diminish  or  guard  against  the 
effect  of  their  influence.  For  this  purpose,  the  new  citizens 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  confined  to  eight  particular  tribes  ;t  and,  of  consequence, 
could  influence  only  eight  votes  in  thirty-five ;!(  and  the  an- 
cient citizens  were  still  possessed  of  a  great  majority.  But 
this  artifice  did  not  long  escape  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  aggrieved  by  it,  and  became,  in  the  sequel,  subject  of 
further  dispute. 

Meantime,  while  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  actually 
making,  this  important  change  in  the  state  of  their  common- 

•  Cicero,  pro  Archia  Po^ta.  f  Vcllcius  Paiterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

I  Historians  mention  this  particular,  as  if  eight  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
former  thirty -fives  but  the  continual  allusion  of  Roman  writers  to  the  number 
thirty -five,  will  not  allow  m  to  suppose  any  augmentation.  Cicero,  de  Lefe 
Agraria  Sda,  c.  8. 
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wealth,  they  found  leisure  for  matters  of  less  moment;  ill 
which  they  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  city^ 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Plautius,  one  of  the  tribimes,  obtained  a  new  law  for  the  se- 
lection of  judges,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  each  tribe 
should  annually  set  apart  fifteen  citizens,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank ;  and  that,  from  the  whole,  so  named,  the  judges, 
in  all  trials  that  occurred  within  the  year,  should  be  taken.* 
This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable ;  as  it  gave,  with  great  pro- 
priety, to  all  thediiFerent  classes  of  men  in  the  commonwealth, 
an  equal  right  to  be  named  of  the  juries ;  and  to  every  party 
concerned,  an  equal  chance  of  being  tried  by  his  peers. 

The  same  tribune  likewise  obtained  a  law  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace ;  by  which  it  was  declared  capital  to 
be  seen  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  with  a  weapon,  or  instru- 
ment of  death  ;  to  occupy  any  place  of  strength  in  the  city;  to 
offer  violence  to  the  house  of  any  person ;  to  disturb  any  pri- 
vate company ;  to  interrupt  any  meeting  of  the  senate,  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  or  court  of  justice.  To  these  clauses 
Catulus  subjoined  another,  in  which  he  comprehended  persons 
surrounding  the  senate  with  an  armed  force,  or  offering 
violence  to  any  magistrate.f 

*  Pedtanosy  in  Com.  Ciceronis. 

t  Cicero,  pro  Cxiio>  et  de  Aru^icum  Kewpoam. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Triumfih  ofPomfieiua  Strabo. — Progress  of  SyUa^»---War  with  fhe  King 
qf  Ponttu.'^Rise  of  that  Kingdom^-^^t^fiointmcnt  of  Sylla  to  com- 
mand.'^Policy  of  the  Trihune  Sulfudua^^^Sylla'a  Comndssion  recall 
led  in  favour  of  Marius^^^HU  March  from  Campania  to  Rome^^^ 
Mxfiela  Mariu9  and  his  Faction  from  the  City^^^His  0/ierations  in 
iSreece.'-^Siege  of  Athens. — Battle  of  Charonea, — Of  Orchome^ 
noa,-^Transacttom  at  Rome.-^PoHcy  of  Cinna. — Marius  recall 
4ed*^^Cinna  fliesy  and  is  defirived.-'^Recovers  the  Possession  of 
Rome^-'^Treaty  of  Sylla  vnth  Mithridates, — He  flosses  into  Italy. — 
Is  opiiosed  by  numerous  An  lies^^-^Various  Events  of  the  War  in 
Italy^-^Sylla  firevails^-^His  Proscription^  or  Massacre ^-^Xamed 
Dictator^^His  PoHcy^^-^Resignation^ — and  Deat/i. 

THE  social  war,  though  far  from  being  successful  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  concluded  with  a  triumphal  procession ; 
and  the  senate,  though  actually  obliged  to  yield  the  point  for 
which  they  contended,  thought  proper,  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vantages gained  on  some  particular  occasions,  to  erect  a 
trophy.  They  singled  out  Pompeius  Strabo  for  the  pageant 
in  this  ceremony ;  either  because  he  had  reduced  Asculum, 
where  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  or  because  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  him  had  most  immediately  preceded  the  peace. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  procession  was, 
its  being,  in  show,  a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new, 
but  in  reality  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Ventidius  Bassus,  being 
a  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as  such  in  the  present  triumph, 
was  now,  though  in  the  form  of  a  captive,  in  fact  introduced 
to  share  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  Roman:  he  was,  in  the 
sequel,  promoted  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state;  and,  in  the 
quality  of  a  victorious  general,  came  to  lead  a  procession  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  in  which  he  himself  had  made  his 
first  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive.* 

Sylla,  by  his  conduct  and  his  successes,  wherever  he  had 

•  Val.  lib.  vi.  c  9.— Gellius,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.— Plin.  Ub.Y.  c.  43.— Dio.  Cassius, 
43.  fine. 
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borne  a  separate  command  in  this  war,  gave  proof  of  that  su- 
perior genius  by  which  he  now  began  to  be  distinguished.  By 
his  magnanimity  on  all  occasions,  by  his  great  courage  in 
danger,  by  his  imperious  exactions  from  the  enemy,  and  by 
his  lavish  profusion  to  his  own  troops,  he  obtained,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  soLdieis ; 
and  yet,  in  this,  it  is  probable  that  be  acted  merely  from 
temper,  and  not  from  design,  or  with  any  view  to  the  CQBte« 
quence.  With  so  careless  and  so  bold  a  hand  did  this  man 
already  hold  the  reins  of  military  discipline,  that  Albinua,  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  and  next  in  command  to  himseU^  being 
killed  by  the  soldiers  in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a 
trifle,  saying,  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  him,  That  die 
troops  would  atone  for  it  when  they  met  with  the  entmy.* 
^  With  great  merits  recently  displayed,  he  repaired 
to  the  city,  laid  claim  to  the  consulate,  and  was 
accordingly  chosen,  in  conjunction  with  Quintus  Pompeius 
Rufus. 

It  was  thought  necessary  still  to  keep  a  proper  force  under 
arms  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tranquillity  should  be  fully  es- 
tablished. The  army,  which  had  acted  under  Cneius  Pompeius 
Strabo,  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  destined  for  this 
service ;  and  Quintus  Rufiis  was  appointed  to  iiit  command 
of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  however,  was 
the  principal  object  of  attention ;  and  this  province,  together 
with  the  army  then  lying  in  Campania,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla. 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Macedonian  establishments  in  Asia ;  and,  upon  their  entire 
suppression,  was  become  one  of  the  most  considerable  king- 
doms of  the  £ast. 

Mithridates  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  great  ex- 
tent of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  ambassador,  quoted  by  Appian,  twenty 
thousand  stadia,  above  two  thousand  miles.  He  himself  had 
joined  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 

*  Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 
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Ae  oMSts  of  the  Euxme  sea.  His  miliuiy  establishment 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand 
horse,  besides  auxiliaries  from  Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  lies  on  the  Mceotis  and  the  Tana'is,  countries 
aver  which  he  had  acquired  an  ascendant,  approaching  to  so^ 
vereignty*  He  bad  pretensions  likewise  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Biihyniaand  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  hitherto  relinquished, 
from  deference  to  the  Romans ;  or  of  which  he  had  postponed 
the  effect,  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  this 
formidable  power.  All  his  pretensions,  indeed,  like  those  of 
other  monarchies  or  states,  of  any  denomination,  were  likely 
to  extend  with  his  force,  and  to  receive  no  limitation  but 
from  the  defect  of  his  power.  And  such  were  his  resources, 
aad  his  personal  character,  that  if  he  had  encountered  on  the 
Side  of  Europe  with  an  enemy  less  able  than  the  Romans 
Were  to  withstand  his  progress,  it  is  probable  that,  in  his  hands, 
the  empire  of  Pontus  might  have  vied  with  that  of  die  great* 
est  conquerors  recorded  in  histcHy. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  out  in  Italy, 
Cassius  Longinus,  Manius  Aquilius,  and  C.  Oppius  were, 
in  different  characters,  stationed  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and 
had  taken  under  their  protection  every  power  in  the  conmtry 
that  was  likely  to  oppose  the  king  of  Pontua  in  his  pi;ogress 
to  empire. 

Nicomedes,  who  had  been  recendy  restored  ta  the  crown 
of  Bithynia,  made  hostile  incursions  under  the  encouragement 
of  his  Roman  allies,  even  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  itself. 
And  die  king,  having  made  fruidesa  complaints  on  this 
subject  to  the  Roman  governors  in  Asia;  and  thinking  that 
the  distracted  state  of  Italy  furnished  him  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  slight  their  resentment,  he  sent  his  son  Ari- 
arathes  into  Cappadocia  with  a  force  to  expel  Ariobarzanes, 
though  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  to  possess  that  kingdom. 
He  took  the  field  himself,  and  sent  powerful  armies,  under 
his  generals,  against  Nicomedes,  and  his  Italian  confederates, 
who,  on  their  part,  had  assembled  all  the  force  of  their  pro«- 
vince  and  of  their  allies,  to  the  amount  of  aa  hundred  and 
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tivrenty  thousand  men,  in  different  bodies,  to  defend  iheir  own 
frontier,  or  to  annoy  their  enemy. 

Mithridates  fell  separately  upon  the  different  parties  which 
were!  thus  forming  against  him ;  and  having  defeated  Nico« 
medes,  and  afterwards  M anius,  obliged  the  Roman  officers^ 
with  their  ally,  to  retire ;  Cassius  to  Apamea,  Manius  towards 
Rhodes,  and  Nicomedes,  to  Pergamus.  His  fleet,  likewise, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  galleys,  opened  the  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,  took  all  the  ships  which  the  Romans  had  station- 
ed in  those  straits ;  and  he  himself  soon  after,  in  person, 
traversed  Phrygia  and  the  lesser  Asia,  to  the  sea  of  Ciiicia 
tfid  Greece*  In  all  the  cities  of  the  lesser  Asia,  where  the 
people,  as  usual  upon  a  change  of  masters,  now  openly  declared 
their  detestation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  he  was  received 
with  open  gates.  He  got  possession  of  the  person  of  Oppius, 
by  means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  where  this  general 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  body  of  mercenaries.  These  were  al- 
lowed to  disband;  but  Oppius  himself  was  conducted  as  a  pri- 
soner to  the  head-quarters  of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of 
his  state  as  a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pass  through  the 
cities  in  his  way,  with  his  fasces  or  ensigns  of  magistracy 
carried  before  him. 

Manius  Aquilius  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  was  treated  with  similar  scorn ;  and  with  a  barbarity 
which  nothing  but  the  most  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he 
latdy  possessed  could  have  deserved  or  provoked.  Being 
carried  round  the  cities  of  Asia,  mounted  on  an  ass,  he  was 
obliged  at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  avarice 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  war;  and  he  was  at  last  put  to 
death  by  the  pouring  of  melted  gold  into  his  throat. 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  complete  his  conquest  of  Asia  by  the 
reduction  of  Rhodes,  he  ordered  his  general  Archelaus  to 
penetrate,  by  the  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  into  Greece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war,  when  the  Romans, 
having  scarcely  appeased  the  troubles  in  Italy,  appointed 
L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  with  six  legions  that  lay  in  Campania,  to 
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embark  for  Greece,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely  to  withatand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  coidd  depart  for 
their  provinces,  disorders  arose  in  the  city,  which,  however 
secure  from  the  approach  of  foreign  enemies,  brought  armies 
to  batde  in  the  streets,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  Rome 
with  the  slain. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  with  a  singular 
boldness  and  profligacy,  ventured  to  tamper  widi  the  danger- 
ous humours  which  were  bat  ill  suppressed  in  the  event  of 
the  late  troubles ;  and,  imrestrained  by  the  sad  experience  of 
civil  wars  and  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch  anew,  and 
kindled  the  former  animosity  of  the  popular  and  senatorian 
parties*  The  severe  measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and 
magistrates,  against  the  authors  of  sedition,  had,  in  some  in« 
stances,  been  effectual  to  snatch  the  republic  out  of  the  hands 
of  lawless  men,  and  to  suspend  for  a  while  the  ruin  which 
threatened  the  commonwealth;  but  the  examples  so  given, 
instead  of  deten*ing  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crimes,  appear  only  to  have  admonished  the  factious  leaders 
to  take  more  effectual  precautions,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  of  armed  force  before  they  embarked  in  designs 
against  the  state.  They,  accordingly,  improved  and  refined 
by  degrees  on  the  measures  which  they  successively  took 
agpinst  the  senate;  and  when  the  tribune  Sulpicius  began 
to  HCtj  the  arrangements  he  made  were  equal  to  a  system  of 
formal  war.  This  tribune,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  three 
thousand  gladiators  in  his  pay,  and,  in  despite  of  the  law  of 
Plautius,  had  ever  at  his  beck  a  numerous  company  of 
retainers,  armed  with  daggers  and  other  offensive  weapons : 
these  he  called  his  anti^senate;  and  kept  in  readiness  to 
be  em{doyed  in  attempts,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  dis« 
guise,  against  the  authority  of  the  senate  itself.  He  moved 
the  people  to  recall  from  exile  all  those  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city  on  occasion  of  the  former  disorders,  and  to 
admit  the  new  citizens,  and  enfranchised  slaves,  to  be  enrolled 
promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  without  regard  to  the  late  wise 
limitation  of  the  senate's  decree,  by  which  they  were  restrict- 
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fed  to  a  few.  By  the  change  whidi  he  now  piropased^  the  tka^ 
zens  of  least  consideration  might  come  to  hare  a  minority,  or 
irresistible  sway  in  the  public  deliberations.  The  tnbuoes 
would  become  masters  in  every  question^  and  fill  up  the  folb 
of  die  people  in  the  manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to  procure  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  every  person  who  applied  to  him,  and 
boldly  received  premiums  in  the  streets  for  this  prostitutioa 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  his  own  constituents. 

The  more  respectable  cidzens,  and  even  the  magistratesi 
in  vain  withstood  these  abuses.  They  were  overpowered  by 
force,  and  frequently  driven  from  the  place  of  assembly.  Im 
diis  extremity  they  had  recourse  to  superstition,  and,  by  muk> 
tiplying  holidays,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to  disconcert  their 
antagonists.  But  Sulpicius,  with  his  party,  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  consuls,  in  order  to  force  them  to  reodl  these  appoia^ 
ttients.  Young  Pompey,  die  son  of  the  present  ccmsui, 
and  son*in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in  the  fray.  SyUa  himsdf, 
though  withdrawn  from  the  tumult,  feeling  that  he  was  in  die 
power  of  this  desperate  faction,  and  being  impatient  to  get  asto 
a  situation  in  which  he  could  more  effectually  counteract  their 
fury,  chose  for  the  present  to  comply  with  their  demands.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  violences,  die  city  being  under 
an  actual  usurpation  or  tyranny,  Sylla  repaired  to  die  army  in 
Campania,  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  desci-> 
nation  in  Asia,  and  to  leave  the  tribunitian  storms  at  Rome  to 
spend  their  force.  Bot,  soon  after  his  departure,  it  appeared 
that  Marius  was  no  stranger  to  the  councils  of  Sulpidus;  and 
that  he  hoped,  by  means  of  this  tribune,  to  gratify  an  ambi«> 
tion  which  oudived  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  die 
strength  of  his  body.  His  first  object  was  to  mortify  his  rival 
•SyUa,  in  revoking,  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  the  appointment 
of  the  senate,  and  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  of 
the  army  against  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purpose  was 
accordingly  with  ease  obtained  by  Sulpicius,  in  one  of  those 
partial    conventions,  which  took  upon   Uiem  to  represent 

*  Pluturch.  in  Mario,  p.  526.  edit.  Londom4to. 
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^  peoide  of  Italy  in  the  streets'  of  Rome;  and  Martus,  now 
appointed  general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  that  was  destined 
fbr  the  Asiatic  war,  sent  the  proper  officers  to  notify  his  ap- 
pointment to  Sylla,  and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  his 
successor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  delivery  tdf 
the  stores*  Sylla  had  the  address  to  make  the  troops  appre» 
hend  that  this  change  was  equally  prejudicial  to  them  as  to 
himself;  that  Marius  had  his  favourite  legions,  whom  he 
would  naturally  employ;  and  that  the  same  act  ofvi(denee,by 
which  he  had  supplanted  the  general,  would  bring  other  offi- 
cers and  other  men,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  lucradve 
service  in  Asia.  This  persuasion,  as  well  as  the  attachment 
which  the  army  already  bore  to  their  general,  produced 
ks  effect.* 

The  officers  who  were  charged  to  make  known  the  op* 
pmntment  of  Marius,  on  declaring  their  commission,  found 
thait  violence  could  take  place  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  Their  orders  were  received  with  scorn.  A  tumult  arose 
among  the  soldiers ;  and  citizens  vested  with  a  public  cha» 
racter,  formally  commissioned  to  commmiicate  an  order  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  were 
slain  in  the  camp. 

In  return  to  this  outrage,  some  relations  and  friends 
of  Sylla  were  murdered  at  Rome,  and  such  retaliations  were 
not  soon  likely  to  end  on  either  side.f  Faction  is  generally 
Mind,  and  does  not  see  the  use  that  may  foe  made  of  its  own 
violent  precedents  against  itself.  Although  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  hesitated,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to  shrink  from 
the  contest,  in  which  his  private  enemies,  and  those  of  the 
state,  had  engaged  him.  Stung  with  rage,  and  probably  think- 
ing that  force  would  be  justified  in  snatching  the  republic  out 
of  such  violent  hands,  he  proposed  to  the  army  that  they 
shoidd  march  to  Rome.  The  proposal  was  received  with  joy ; 
and  the  army,  without  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  degree  of 
that  hesitation,  which,  in  adopting  this  measure,  is  ascribed  to 

*  Apptan.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.      t  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  £dat.  Lood.  p.  526. 
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their  commander,  followed  where  he  tfaoug^t  prc^r  to  lead 
them* 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of  things,  not 
only  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  with  the  persons  most  obnoxious,  on 
account  of  the  insults  oflFered  to  Sylla  and  to  odier  respectable 
citizens,  were  seized  with  consternation ;  but  even  the  senate 
and  the  nobles,  seeing  questions  of  state  likely  to  be  <Iecided 
by  military  force,  were  jusdy  alarmed. 

A  faction,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  people,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to  overawe  the  state; 
but  armies,  it  was  thought,  are  dangerous  tools,  in  the  quar- 
rels of  party;  and  no  good  intention  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  no  magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution 
of  their  plans,  can  compensate  the  ruinous  tendency  of  a  pre- 
cedent  which  brings  force  to  be  employed  as  an  ordinary  re* 
source  in  political  contests.  £ven  the  present  state  of  the 
republic  did  not  appear  so  desperate  as  to  justify  such  a 
measure* 

The  senate,  accordingly,  sent  a  deputation  to  Sylla^ 
with  entreaties,  and  with  commands,  that  he  would  not 
advance  to  the  cit}^  This  deputation  was  received  by  him 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  gates*  He  heard  the  remonstrance 
that  was  made  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to  be  moved : 
gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of  the  deputies,  that  the  army 
should  halt ;  sent  the  proper  officers  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and 
suffered  the  commissioners  to  return  to  their  employers,  full  of 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  to  comply  with  their  request*  But 
in  this  he  only  meant  to  deceive  his  antagonists ;  and,  having 
lulled  them  into  a  state  of  security,  he  sent  a  detachment 
close  on  the  heek  of  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  with  orders  to 
seize  the  nearest  gate,  while  he  himself,  with  the  whole 
army,  speedily  followed  to  support  it* 

The  gate  was  accordingly  seized*  The  people,  in  tumult, 
endeavoured  to  recover  it :  Marius  secured  the  capitol,  sum- 
moned  every  person,  whether  freeman  or  slave,  to  repair  to 
his  standard;  and  multitudes  assembled,  as  in  a  military 
station,  to  form  on  the  parade.  Sylla,  in^the  mean  time,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  rushed  through  the  gate  of  which  his 
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tattgiiM^,  though  pressed  by  multitudes,  by  whom  they  were 
attacked)  were  still  in  possession.  He  was  greatly  annoyed 
from  the  battlements  and  windows  as  he  passed,  and  might 
have  been  repulsed  by  the  more  numerous  army  of  Roman 
citizens  in  the  streets,  if  he  had  not  commanded  the  city  to 
be  set  on  fire,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confusion  into  which 
the  people  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding  or  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  By  this  expedient  he  drove  Marius 
from  tM.  the  stations  he  had  occupied,  and  obliged  his  adhe- 
rents to  disperse. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  in  dificrent  quarters  of  a 
city,  deformed  with  recent  marks  of  bloodshed  and  fire,  their 
general  assembled  the  senate,  and  called  on  them  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  afiairs.  Among  the  measures  he  suggest- 
ed, on  this  occasion,  was  a  law,  by  which  Marius,  with  his 
son,  and  twelve  of  his  faction,  who  had  secreted  themselves, 
were  declared  enemies  of  their  country.  This  sentence  was 
accompanied  with  a  public  Injunction  to  seize  or  to  kill  them, 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  The  reasons,  upon  which  this 
act  of  attainder  was  granted,  were,  that  they  had  violated  the 
laws,  and  seduced  the  slaves  to  desert  from  their  masters, 
and  to  take  arms  against  the  republic.^ 

While  the  officers  of  justice  were  employed  in  execution  of 
thi»  decree,  and  many  others  were  busy  in  search  of  their 
private  enemies,  thus  laid  at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulpl- 
cius,  haying  fled  to  the  marshes  on  the  coast,  near  Laurentum, 
was  dragged  from  thence  aind  slain.  His  head,  severed  from 
the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had  surpassed  every  leader 
of  faction  in  the  outrages  done  to  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  countiy,  was  exposed  on  one  of  the  rostra ;  an 
example  afterwards  frequendy  imitated,  and  which,  though  it 
could  not  enhance  the  evil  of  the  times,  became  an  additional 
estpression  of  the  animosity  and  rancour  of  parties  against 
each  odier.f 

*  Appan.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.p.  337.  Thenatnes  mentSoned  in  this  act  of 
attainder  or  outlawry  were,  Sulpicius,  Marius«  father  and  son,  P.  Cetheguip 
Junius  Brutus,  Cncius  and  Fub .  Granii,  Alblnovanus,  Marcus  Suetonius. 

t  Vellelas  Patereotus,  lib.  U.  c.  19. 
vox..  I.  3  K 
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Marius,  upoD  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  retired  to  his  ovm 
villa  at  Salonium;  and  being  unprovided  for  a  longer  flight, 
sent  his  son  to  the  £akrm  of  one  Mutius,  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  procure  what  might  be  necessary  for  a  voyage 
by  sea.  The  young  man  was  discovered  at  this  place,  and 
narrowly  escaped  in  a  waggon  loaded  with  straw,  which,  the 
better  to  deceive  his  pursuers,  he  had  ordered  to  take  the  road 
to  Rome.  The  father  fled  to  Ostia,  and  there  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  which  was  provided  for  him  by  Numerius, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  partisans  in  the  preceding  disorders* 
Having  put  to  sea,  he  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  to 
Circeii,  there  landed  in  want  of  every  necessary,  and  made 
himself  known  to  some  herdsmen,  of  whom  he  implored  re- 
lief. Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  were  abroad  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  he  concealed  himself,  for  the  night,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood.  Afterwards,  continuing  his  flight  by  the  coast, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  town  of  Mintumas,  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  some  horsemen,  who  seemed  to  be  in  search,  made 
for  the  shore,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  got  on  board  of  a 
boat  which  was  passing.  The  persons  with  whom  he  thus 
took  refuge  resisted  the  threats  and  importunities  of  the  pur* 
suers,  to  have  him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the 
seai  but,  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  place  of  safety,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him  on  shore,  and  left  him 
tp  his  fate.  Here  he  first  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards 
under  a  hollow  bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pursued  him,  he  plunged 
himself  to  the  chin  in  a  marsh;  but,  though  concealed  by  the 
reeds  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  he  was  discovered,  and 
dragged  from  thence,  all  covered  with  mud.  He  was  carried 
to  Minturnffi,  and  doomed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  place  to 
suffer,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  denounced 
against  himself  and  his  partisans  at  Rome.  He  was,  how- 
ever, by  some  connivance,  allowed  to  escape  from  hence,  again 
put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  island  iEnaria,  joined  some  associates 
of  his  flight.  Being  afterwards  obliged  to  land  in  Sicily,  for 
a  supply  of  water,  and  being  known,  he  narrowly  escaped, 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  that  navigated  his  vessel. 
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From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but,  being 
forbid  the  province  by  the  praetor  Sextilius,  continued  to  shift 
his  abode  among  the  islands  or  places  of  retirement  on  the 
coast.* 

This  adventurer  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  when,  by  means 
of  popular  tumults,  he  made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Roman  republic,  and  when  he  strove  to  obtain  the  command 
of  an  army,  in  the  busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the 
Roman  empire  had  then  to  oifer*  Being  forced,  by  his  mis- 
carriage in  this  attempt,  into  the  state  of  an  oudaw,  he  still 
amused  the  world  with  adventures  and  escapes,  which  histo- 
rians record  with  the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and 
even  romantic  description*  A  Gaulish  or  German  soldier, 
who  was  employed  at  Mintumae  to  put  him  to  death,  it  is  sud, 
overawed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task;  and  the  people 
of  the  place,  as  if  moved  by  this  miracle  of  the  terrified  soldier, 
concurred  in  aiding  his  escape.f  The  presence  of  such  an 
exile,  on  the  ground  where  Carthage  had  stood,  was  supposed 
to  increase  the  majesty  and  the  melancholy  of  the  scene. 
**  Go,*'  he  said  to  the  lictor,  who  brought  him  the  orders  of 
the  praetor  to  depart,  ^^  tell  him  that  you  have  seen  Marius 
**  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage." ;( 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters  of  the  city,  took  the 
proper  measures  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  such  violations  of 
order  from  being  introduced,  under  pretence  of  popular  govern- 
ment. They  resolved  that  no  question  of  legislation  should 
be  agitated  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  (  and  Sylla,  before 
he  left  the  city,  thought  proper  to  dispatch  the  election  of 
consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  did  not  employ  the  power, 
which  he  now  possessed,  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  persons 
who  were  both  of  the  senatorian  party.  Together  with  Oc- 
tavius,  who  had  the  authority  of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  suf- 
fered Cinna,  though  of  the  opposite  faction,  to  be  vested  with 
the  powers  of  consul,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him 

*  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  edit.  Lond.  p.  534.        f  VeUeius  Pater.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
\  Plotarcb  in  Mario.  $  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
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not  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity;  nor,  ia  his  abBenee,  tt 
attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own  honqur.* 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  city  to  an  appearance 
of  peace,  Sylla  set  out  with  his  army  for  its  destination  in 
Greece*  Quintus  Rufus,  the  other  consul  of  the  pfeeeding 
year,  at  the  same  time  repaired  to  his  province  in  the  countiy 
of  the  Marsi,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  toi  suc- 
ceed Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  some  legi<ms;  but  being 
less  agreeable  to  these  troops  than  his  predecessor  had  been* 
the  soldiers  mutinied  upon  hts  arrival,  and  pi^  him  to  deatk» 
Cn.  Strabo,  though  suspected  tff  having  connived  with  them 
in  this  horrid  transactioa,  was  permitted  to  profit  by  it  in 
keeping  his  station.  So  quicl;  was  the  succession  of  crinaes 
vhich  distressed  the  republic,  that  one  disorder  escaped  widi 
impunity,  under  the  more  atrocious  effects  of  another,  which 
followed. 

When  SylU  was  about  to  depart  from  ibc  ei^, 
Virgilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  lya  unpeach- 
ment  against  him,  for  the  illegal  steps  he  had  lately  taketu 
But  the  state  of  the  war  with  Mithridates  was  urgent;  and 
SyUa  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  M emmiua,  by  which  per^ 
sons  named  to  command  had  a  privilege,  whe«  going  on  ser- 
vice, to  decline  answering  any  charge,  which  should  be  brought 
s^inst  them,  to  impede  their  departure^ 

The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  disiq)- 
pointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes,  was  become  master  of 
the  lesser  Asia,  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Feigamua,  and 
employed  his  officers,  with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to 
>  continue  his  operations  in  different  quarters,  makbg  rapid 
acquisitions  at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Scythian  and  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece.  His  general,  Arcbe- 
laus,  had  reduced  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  wa&  hasten- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  the  continent  ako^  Deloa  had 
revolted,  and  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Athens,  at  the  time 
that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  generaL  The  king  proposed 
to  make  use  of  it,  as  a  decoy,  to  bring  the  Athenians  them« 

•  L.  F.'an»*  lib.  iii.  c.  21.— Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
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■clv«8  under  his  power*  For  this  purpose,  pretending  rtatm 
ration  for  the  god,  to  whom  this  island  was  sacred,  he  ezpres* 
sed  a  desire  to  restore  it,  with  the  treasure  he  had  seized  diere,  * 
to  its  former  condition ;  and  sent  Aristion,  a  native  of  Athens, 
hut  now  an  officer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  escort  of  two 
thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treasure  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  Aristion  being,  under  this  pretence,  received  iofeo 
the  pyraeus,  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  continued  to 
hold  it,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithridates,  who, 
by  means  of  the  reinforcements  sent  into  Attica,  soon  after 
enabled  him  to  overrun  Boeotia,  Achaia,  and  Laconia. 

To  these  alarming  encroachments  on  the  Roman  territory, 

and  to  the  personal  injuries  done  to  such  of  their  generals  as 

had  fallen  into  his  hands,  Mithridates  had  joined  a  barbarons 

outrage,  which  roused,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  resentment 

of  the  Roman  people.     He  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  com« 

manders,  in  every  town  and  stauon  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed, 

to  begin  a  massacre  of  tlie  Roman  citizens  that  were  any* 

where  settled  in  that  country,  and  to  publish  a  reward  for  the 

slaves  of  any  Roman  who  should  succeed  in  destroying  their 

master*     This  order  was  executed  with  marks  of  insult,  in 

which  the  vile  instruments  of  cruelty,  for  the  most  part,  are 

apt  to  exceed  their  instructions.     It  is  particularly  mentioned, 

that,  at  £phesus,  Pergamus,  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  entire 

£Eunilies,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  infants  with  their 

parents,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and  embracing  the  altars, 

were  dragged  from  thence  and  murdered.     But  the  number 

of  persons  who  perished  in  this  massacre,  if  ever  known,  is 

nowhere  mentioned.^ 

The  resentment  which  wad  natural  on  this  occasion,  toge- 
^r  with  the  real  danger  that  threatened  the  empire,  fully 
justified  the  contempt  with  which  Sylla  treated  the  impeach- 
ment of  Virgilius,  and  the  celerity  with  which  he  left  the  city 
of  Rome.  Having  transported  to  Dyrrachium  an  army  of  six 
kgions,  he  took  the  route  o(  Thessaly  and  iEtolia:  and  having 
raised  in  these  countries  contributions  for  the  pay  and  sub- 

*  Appian.  de  Bell.  Mkbrki.  p.  585, 596. 
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sittence  of  his  army,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, who  had  lately  been  obliged  to  declare  for  Mithri dates, 
and  advanced  to  Athens,  where  Aristion  in  the  city,  and  Ar* 
chelaus  in  the  pyrseus,  were  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. Midiridates,  who  was  master  of  the  sea,  collected 
together  all  the  troops  which  he  had  distributed  in  the  islands, 
and  ordered  a  great  reinforcement  from  Asia,  to  form  an  army 
on  the  side  of  Bsotia  for  the  relief  of  Athens* 

Sylla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  the  siege  of  this 
place*  He  first  made  an  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  the 
pyrxus,  by  scaling  the  walls;  but  being  repulsed, had  recourse 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  attack.  He  erected  towers,  and 
raising  them  to  the  height  of  the  batdements,  got  upon  the 
same  level  with  the  besieged,  and  plied  his  missiles  from 
thence.  He  shook  the  walls  with  battering  engines,  or  under- 
mined them  with  galleries,  and  made  places  of  arms  for  hia 
men,  near  to  where  he  expected  to  open  a  breach.  But  the 
defence  of  the  place  was  vigorous  and  obstinate,  and  so  well 
conducted,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  many  fruidess  eiForts,  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  or  to  wait  the  effects  of  famine, 
by  which  the  city  began  already  to  be  pressed,  and  by  which 
it  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  extremity.  Those 
who  were  confined  in  the  place  had  consumed  all  the  herbage, 
and  killed  all  the  animals  that  were  to  be  found  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls :  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  im- 
plements of  leather,  or  other  materials  that  could  be  turned 
into  sustenance,  and  came  at  last  to  prey  up(m  the  carcases  of 
the  dead.  The  garrison  was  gready  diminished  in  numbers ; 
and,  of  those  who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  dispirited 
and  weak:  but  Aristion,  on  accoimt  of  the  treacherous  manner 
in  which  he  had  seized  the  place,  expecting  for  himself  no 
quarter  from  the  Roman  general,  still  withstood  the  desire  of 
his  troops  to  capitulate ;  when  Sylla,  knowing  the  weak  state  to 
which  the  besieged  were  reduced,  made  a  vigorous  eflfort, 
stormed  and  forced  the  walls  with  great  slaughter.  Arisdon, 
who  had  retired  into  the  acropolis,  was  soon  afterwards  taken, 
and  slain. 

Archclaus,  likewise    greatly  distressed  in  the  pyrseus. 
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fouBd  means  to  escape  by  water ;  and  leaving  the  post  he 
ahandoned  to  be  occupied  by  Sylla,  who  razed  its  fortifications 
to  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming, 
by  order  of  his  master,  on  the  side  of  Thessaly. 

The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  Boootia.  Every 
part  of  it  was  sumptuously  provided  with  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  subsistence  or  parade.  There  was  a  numerous  ca- 
valry richly  caparisoned ;  an  infantry  of  every  description, 
variously  armed,  some  to  use  missile  weapons,  others  to 
engage  in  close  fight;  a  large  train  of  armed  chariots,  which^ 
being  winged  with  scythes,  threatened  to  sweep  the  plains. 
The  whole  army  amounted  to  about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  their  master,  with  all  his  ability,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  manner  of  barbarous  nations,  relied  on  the  num- 
bers of  his  host,  to  the  neglect  of  its  order,  or  the  proper  con- 
duct of  its  strength*  Sylla  was  to  oppose  this  multitude,  with 
no  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy,  Archelaus  continually  pressed 
with  all  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general 
action,  which  Sylla  cautiously  avoided ;  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity that  might  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  he  had 
in  the  superiority  of  his  numbers.  The  armies  being  both  in 
Bceotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently  took  post  near  Chsronea,  on 
the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill,  that  was  formed  into  natural  terraces 
by  ledges  of  rocks,  and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  peak  or 
narrow  summit.  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded  his 
infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  chariots,  and  trusted  that, 
although  the  ground  was  unfavourable  to  the  operations 
of  such  an  army,  it  wag  still  inaccessible,  and  they  could  not 
be  attacked. 

While  the  Asiatic  general,  therefore,  believed  himself 
secure  in  this  position,  the  Roman  continued  to  observe  him 
from  the  post  he  had  fortified  at  a  little  distance ;  and  was 
told,  by  some  natives  ot  the  country,  that  the  hill  which  Ar- 
chelaus had  occupied  might  be  ascended  in  his  rear,  and  that 
a  body  of  men  might  be  conducted  safely  and  unobserved  to 
the  summit.  Upon  this  information,  Sylla  formed  his  plan  to 
cBgftge  the  enemy,  sent  a  powerful  detachment,  with  proper 
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gaides^to  seize  oa  the  heigbts  sfbave  their  encampment,  whik 
he  himself  advanced  with  his  matn  body  m  front  of  their  sUk^ 
iMfOy  aod  by  these  meaaa  diverted  tbeir  attention  firom  what 
was  passing  on  the  opposite  quarter,  while  he  himself  was  pre* 
pared  to  profit  by  any  confiision  which  might  be  occasioned 
by  m  alarm  from  thence. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the  rear 
pvodoced  die  alarm  that  was  intended,  in  the  Asiatic  camp* 
The  impetitous  descent  they  were  ordered  to  make  from  the 
haSlj  drove  all  in  confusion  before  them.  The  rear  fell  down 
an  the  front*  A  great  uproar  and  tumult  arose  in  eveiy  part, 
in  this  critical  moment,  Syila,  with  the  mun  body,  began  his 
attack  in  front,  and  soon  broke  into  the  midst  of  enemies,  who 
were  altt>gether  imprepared  to  receive  him:  or  who,  being 
crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  and  mixed  with  little  distinction 
of  separate  bodies,  of  officers  or  men,  and  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  their  ground,  could  neither  resist  nor  retire.  In 
the  centre,  numbers  were  trod  under  foot  by  those  who  pres- 
sed upon  them  from  every  side,  and  perished  by  violence  or 
suffocacion ;  or,  while  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to 
escape,  employed  their  swords  against  one  another.  Of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  scarcely  ten  thousand  could 
be  assembled  at  Chalcis  in  £ub<sa,  the  place  to  which  Arche- 
}aus  directed  his  flight*  Of  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the 
acuon,  only  fifteen  men  were  missing,  and  of  these,  two 
returned,  on  the  following  day.* 

Archelaus,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army,  being  still 
master  at  sea,  drew  so]^lies  from  Asia  and  from  the  neigh« 
bouring  islands  ;  and,  being  secure  in  his  retreat  in  Eubcea, 
made  frequent  descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  While 
Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  Bceotia  and  Attica 
from  these  incursions,  Mithridatcs  made  great  efforts  to  re« 
place  his  army  in  that  country;  and  in  a  little  time  had  trans* 
ported  thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops,  under  Dorilaus, 
to  whom  Archelaus  joined  himself,  with  those  he  had  saved 
from  the  late  disaster.     The  new  army  of  Mithridatcs,  con« 

*  For  t^iis  ii^tkular,  I^utarch  qVKftts  the  Memoin  of  SylUhima^if. 
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■siaditg  chiefly  of  cavalry,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  Boeotia,  which  was  flat,  and  abounding  in 
fonige«  Sylla,  though  inclined  to  keep  the  heights,  on  which  he 
was  least  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was,  in  order  to 
cover  the  country  from  which  he  drew  his  subsistence, 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orchomenos.  There  he  took  post  among  the  marshes,  and 
endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  with  ditches  against  the 
enemy's  horse.  While  his  works  were  yet  unfinished,  being 
attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  not  only  the  labourers,  but  the 
troops  that  were  placed  under  arms,  to  cover  the  workmen, 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  some 
time,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign, 
and  rushed  in  despair  on  the  enemy.^'  To  me,"  he  said,  ^^  it 
*^  is  glorious  to  fall  in  this  place:  but  for  you,  if  you  are  asked 
"  where  you  deserted  your  leader,  you  may  say  at  Orchome- 
"  nos."  Numbers,  who  heard  this  reproach,  returned  to  th^ 
charge,  with  their  general;  and,  wherever  they  presented 
themselves,  stopped  the  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to 
flight.  The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itself  in  every 
part  of  the  field ;  and  Sylla,  remounting  his  horse,  took  the  full 
advantage  of  the  change  of  his  fortune,  pursued  the  enemy  to 
their  camp,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it  with  great 
slaughter. 

After  the  loss  of  this  second  army,  Mithridates  appears  to 
have  despaired  of  his  affairs  in  Greece:  he  suifered  Sylla 
to  enter  into  quiet  possession  of  his  winter-quarters  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  authorized  Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  conference  :  th^ 
king  of  Pontus  urged  by  his  losses,  and  the  Roman  proconsul 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  There,  though  commanding 
in  Greece  by  authority  from  the  Roman  senate,  Sylla  had 
been  degraded,  and  declared  a  public  enemy,  by  a  formal  sen- 
tence or  resolution  of  the  people  at  Rome.  An  officer  had 
been  sent  from  Italy  to  supersede  him ;  and  a  Roman  army, 
independent  of  his  orders,  was  actually  employed  in  the  pro- 
vince. Mithridates  too,  while  he  had  sustained  such  losses  in 
Greece,  Was  pressed  by  the  ^ther  army  in  Asia,  under  the 
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command  of  Fimbria,  who,  with  intentions  equaUy  hostile  tm 
Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  advanced  with  a  rapid  pace,  reduced 
several  towns  on  the  coast,  and  had  lately  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Pergamus,  where  the  king  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  his  hands*  Iti  these  circumstances,  a  treaty  was 
equally  seasonable  to  both. 

Sylla  had  been  absent  from  Rome  about  two  years; 
during  which  time,  having  no  supplies  from  thence,  he  had 
supported  the  war  by  the  contributions  which  he  had  raised 
in  Greece,  iEtolia,  and  Thessaly,  and  with  the  money  he  had 
coined  from  the  plate  and  treasure  of  the  Grecian  temples.* 
The  republic,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  personal  enemies,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  suppressed:  for,  soon  after  his  departure  frona 
Rome,  his  antagonist  Cinna,  notwithstanding  the  engagements 
-he  had  come  under,  revived  the  project  of  keeping  the  more 
respectable  citizens  in  subjection,  under  pretence  of  regula- 
tions enacted  by  the  collective  body  of  the  people* 

The  designation  of  a  party  now  in  power  was  the  same 
with  that  which  had  distinguished  the  followers  of  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus;  but  the  object  was  changed ;  and  that 
which  was  termed  the  popular  faction  was  itself  differently 
composed*  Formerly,  this  faction  consisted  of  the  populace 
of  Rome  and  of  the  poorer  citizens,  opposed  to  the  noble  and 
the  rich.  The  objects,  for  which  they  at  that  time  contended, 
were  the  distribution  of  com,  new  setdements,  or  the  division 
of  lands.  At  present,  the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country-towns  lately  admitted,  or  stiU  daimtng  .  to 
be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the  people  of  one  side,  and  of  the 
senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  the  other.  The  object,  to 
which  the  former  aspired,  was  a  fiiU  and  equal  participation 
in  all  the  powers  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  people*  They 
were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  their  enrol- 
ment into  a  few  particular  tribes,  and  laid  claim  to  be  admit- 
ted, without  distinction,  among  the  ancient  citizens,  and  like 
them  to  have  consideration  and  power  proportioned  to  their 

*  Plutarch,  in  S/lUet  Lucullo. 
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mtLinbers.  In  this  ibey  were  supported  by  Cinna^  who  made 
a  motion  in  their  favour^  in  the  assembly  of  the  people;  and  at 
the  same  time  proposed  to  recall  Marius  and  the  other  exiles 
of  that  party  from  their  banishment.  The  consul  Octavius, 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate'and  ancient  citizens,  opposed 
their  designs;  but  Cinna  was  likely  to  have  a  powerful  support 
in  the  friends  of  the  exiles,  and  in  the  new  citizens,  who 
flocked  from  every  town  in  the  country.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  discussion  o£  this  question,  his  partisans,  in  great 
numbers,  took  possession  of  the  place  of  assembly,  and  were 
observed  to  be  armed  with  daggers  or  short  swords.  Octavius 
was  attended  at  his  own  house  by  a  numerous  company  of  the 
ancient  citizens,  who  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
waited  to  take  such  measures  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  require  :  being  told  that  the  tribunes,  who  had  forbid- 
den the  question,  were  violently  attacked,  and  likely  to  be 
driven  from  the  place*  These  adherents  of  the  senate  came 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  drove  their  antagonists,  with  some 
bloodshed,  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  Cinna,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  head  against  his  colleague,  invited  the  slaves, 
under  a  promise  of  liberty,  to  his  standard.  But,  finding  it 
impossible,  within  a  city  that  was  occupied  by  his  opponents, 
to  withstand  their  force,  he  withdrew  to  the  country-towns, 
and  solicited  supplies  from  thence.  He  passed  through  Tibur 
and  Preneste  to  Nola,  and  openly  implored  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  him  against  their  common  enemies.  On  this  occasion,  he 
was  attended  by  Sertorius,  and  by  some  other  senators, 
,  who  had  embarked  in  the  same  ruinous  faction.  Their  soli- 
citations at  any  other  time  might  perhaps  have  been  fruidesa; 
but  now,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  republic,  a  number  of 
armies  were  still  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  finish  the  remains  of 
the  social  war.  Cn.  Strabo  commanded  one  army  in  Umbria, 
Metellus  another,  on  the  confines  of  Lucaria  and  Samnium, 
and  Appius  Claudius  a  third,  in  Campania.  These  armies 
consisted  chiefly  of  indigent  citizens,  become  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, very  much  at  the  disposal  of  their  leaders,  in  whose 
name  they  had  been  levied,  to  whom,  as  usual,  they  had  sworn 
the  military  oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended  for  the  settle- 
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ments  and  rei?ards  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  at  the 
end  of  their  services.  Such  men  were  indmed  to  take  part  ia 
the  cause  of  any  faction  that  was  likely,  by  the  expulsion  and 
forfeiture  of  any  one  class  of  the  citizens,  to  make  way  for 
preferments  and  fortunes  to  those  who  were  employed  to 
expel  them. 

Cinna  distrusted  Pompey  and  Metellus;  but,  hoping  fior  a 
better  reception  from  Appiua  Claudius,  he  repaired  to  die 
camp  of  this  general,  and  had  the  address  to  gain  the  troopa 
who  were  under  his  command. 

Meantime,  the  senate,  without  entering  into  any  particular 
discussion  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna  had  incurred  in  the  late 
tumult  at  Rome,  found  that,  by  having  deserted  his  station, 
he  had  actually  divested  himself  of  his  office,  as  consul,  and 
they  obtained  the  election  of  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  which  his  desertion  had  occasioned* 

Marius,  being  informed  that  one  of  the  armies  in  Itaiy^ 
with  a  Roman  consul  at  its  head,  was  prepared  to  support 
him,  made  haste  from  his  exile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tus- 
cany ;  was  joined  by  numbers ;  and,  on  his  approach  to  Rome, 
had  an  offer  of  being  vested  with  the  ensigns  of  proconsul:  but, 
intending  to  move  comftiiseration  or  pity,  he  declined  every 
privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  until  the  sentence  of  attainder 
or  banishment,  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him, 
should  be  formally  reversed.  He,  accordingly,  presented  him- 
self to  the  people  as  he  passed,  in  the  manner  practised  by  sup- 
[Giants,  with  a  mean  habit,  and  in  the  ghastiy  figure  to  which 
he  M^as  reduced  by  the  distress  of  his  exile ;  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance, says  his  historian,  which,  being  naturally  stem,  now 
rather  moved  teiror  than  pity.*  He  implored  the  protection 
of  the  country-towns,  in  whose  cause  he  pretended  to  have 
suffered,  and  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
same  bottom  with  his  own.  He  had  many  partisans  among 
those  who  had  composed  the  legions  which  formerly  served 
under  his  own  orders;  had  reputation  and  authority ;  and  soon 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  which,  in  concert  with 
Cinna,  Sertorius,  and  Carbo,  he  advanced  towards  Rome. 
*  Plutaxch.  in  Mixio. 
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'  These  adventuners  invested  the  city  in  diree  separate  di« 
visions.  Cinna  and  Carbo  lay  before  it.  On  the  Appian  way, 
Sertorius  took  post  on  die  river  above,  and  Marius  below  it. 
The  last,  to  prevent  supplies  from  the  sea,  made  himself  mas* 
ter  of  the  port  of  Ostia :  Sertorius  had  sent  a  detachment  to 
Ariminum,  to  prevent  any  relief  from  the  side  of  GauK 

In  diis  extremity,  the  senate  applied  to  Metellus,  request- 
ing that  he  would  make  any  possible  accommodation  with 
such  of  the  Italian  allies  as  were  still  under  arms,  and  hasten 
to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  delays  which  he  made  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  these  orders  enabled  Cinna  and  Marius  to  prevent 
him  in  gaining  the  allies,  who  at  this  time  had  it  in  their  option 
to  accept  the  privileges  they  claimed  from  either  party;  and^ 
having  chosen  to  join  themselves  with  the  popular  faction, 
they  threw  their  weight  into  that  scale* 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latium;  and,  being 
joined  by  the  consul  Octavius,  took  post  on  the  Alban  hill. 
From  thence,  they  found  that  the  troops,  being  inclined  to 
favour  their  enemies,  deserted  apace.  The  commander  him* 
self,  being  left  with  a  few  attendants,  despaired  of  the  cause, 
and  withdrew  into  Africa*  Octavius  found  means  to  enter  the 
city,  and  resumed  his  station* 

The  army  lately  commanded  by  Pompeius  Strabo  was  now 
deprived  of  its  general;  he  having  been  killed  by  lightning  in 
his  camp  :  and  the  senate  was  not  inclined  to  repose  any  con* 
fidence  in  the  men  he  had  commanded.  He  himself  had 
some  time  hesitated  between  the  parties ;  and  the  troops,  at  his 
death,  were  still  supposed  undecided  in  their  choice.  With  so 
uncertain  a  prospect  of  support,  the  senate,  thinking  it  more 
safe  to  capitulate  with  Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  ex* 
posed  to  the  horrors  of  a  storm  ;  offered  to  reinstate  Cinna  in 
the  office  of  consul,  and  to  restore  Marius,  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  their  condition  of  Roman  citizens ;  only  stipulating 
that  they  would  spare  the  blood  of  their  opponents,  or  proceed 
in  their  complaints  against  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth. 

While  this  treaty  was  in  dependence,  Marius,  affecting  the 
modesty  of  a  person  whom  the  law,  according  to  his  late  sen- 
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fence  of  banishment,  had  disqualified  to  take  any  part  in  dm 
state,  observed  a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence.  Even  when  the 
terms  were  setded,  and  the  gates  were  laid  open  to  hiniself 
and  his  followers,  he  refused  to  enter  until  the  attainder,  under 
wUch  he  lay,  should  be  taken  off,  and  until  he  were  replaced 
in  his  condition  as  a  citizen  of  Rome.     The  people  were  ac- 
cordingly assembled,  to  repeal  their  former  decree.    But 
Marius,  in  the  character  of  a  practised  soldier,  proposing  to 
Uke  his  ^lemies  by  surprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony  he  himself  had  exacted.     While  the  ballots 
were  collecting,  he  entered  the  city  widi  a  band  of  armed 
men,  whom  he  instantly  employed  in  taking  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  late  measures  against  him. 
Although  the  gates,  by  his  orders,  were  secured,  many  of  the 
senators  found  means  to  withdraw.     The  house  of  Sylla  was 
demolished ;  such  as  were  reputed  his  fnends  were  slain ;  his 
wife  and  his  children  narrowly  escaped.   Among  the  sig;nals^ 
by  which  Marius  directed  the  execution  of  particular  persons^ 
it  was  understood,  that  if  he  did  not  return  a  salute  which  was 
offered  him,  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  warrant  for  imme- 
diate death.     In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  some 
citizens  of  note  were  laid  dead  at  his  feet.  And,  as  the  mean- 
est retainers  of  his  party  had  their  resentments,  as  well  as 
himself,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  their  passions, 
the  city  resembled  a  place  that  was  taken  by  stonn ;  and 
every  quarter  resounded  with  the  cries  of  rage  or  of  terror  :  a 
horrid  scene,  which  continued,  without  intermission,  during 
five  days  and  five  nights.  The  consul  Octavius  was  murdered  in 
his  robes  of  office,  and  in  presence  of  his  lictors ;  two  senators 
of  the  name  of  Caesar,  Caius  and  Lucius ;  two  of  the  name  of 
Crassus,  the  father  and  the  son,  attempting"  to  escape,  but 
likely  to  be  taken,  fell  by  their  6wn  hands;  Attilius  Serranus, 
Publius  Lentulus,  C.  Numitorius,  and   M.   Basbius,  being 
murdered  by  persons  who  bore  them  a  particular  hatred,  the 
bodies    were  fastened  on  a  hook,  and  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets ;  Marcus  Antonius,one  of  the  first  Roman 
senators,  who  had  betaken  himself  entirely  or  chiefly  to  the 
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practice  of  a  pleader  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate,  from  which 
he  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  orator,  being  discovered  in  a 
place  of  concealment,  was  killed  by  assassins,  sent  for  the  pur* 
pose*     The  heads  of  the  others  were  exposed  on  the  rostra  ; 
that  of  Antonius  was  placed  on  the  table  of  Marios,  to  whom 
the    sight,  from  peculiar  motives  of  envy  or  resentment^ 
was  singularly  gratifying.     Catulus,  once  the  colleague  of 
Marius  himself  in  the  consulate,  and  partner  in  his  last  and 
most  decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  without  question  one 
of  the  most  respectable  senators  of  the  age,  being  included  in 
the  warrant  for  general  execution,  had  numbers  to  solicit  for 
his  life;  but  Marius,  exasperated  the  more  by  this  appearance 
of  popular  regard  in  his  favour,  made  a  short  answer,  He  must 
die:  and  this  victim,  choosing  to  avoid,  by  a  voluntary  deaths 
the  insults  likely  to  be  offered  to  his  person,  having  shut  himp 
self  up  in  a  close  chamber,  with  a  brasier  of  burning  charcoal| 
perished  by  suffocation.     Merula,  the  flamen  dialis,  or  priest 
of  Jupiter,  whose  name,  without  his  own  knowledge,  had  been 
inscribed  consul,  upon  the  degradation  of  Cinna,  now,  likewise^ 
willing  to  maintain  to  the  last  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
opened  his  own  arteries  at  the  shrine  of  his  god,  sprinkling 
the  idol  with  his  blood.     As  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he 
tore  from  his  head  the  >pex,  or  crest  of  the  order,  which  he 
bore,  and  with  which,  by  the  maxims  of  his  religion,  he  could 
not  part  with,  while  in  life,  but,  with  which  on  his  head,  it  would 
have  been  impious,  and  ominous  of  evil,  to  have  died.     In 
observing  this  ceremony,  he  called  upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  witness  the  exactness  with  which  he  performed  him 
duty. 

The  horrors  of  this  massacre  are  to  be  imputed  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  fury  of  Marius,  acting  from  the  original 
asperity  of  his  own  nund,  stung  with  animosity  to  every  dis- 
tinction of  birth,  education,  or  manners,  which  marked  the  su- 
perior order  of  citizens,  and,  now  wrought  up  by  recent 
disappointments  of  ambition,  and  by  his  sufferings  in  exile, 
into  a  detestation  and  rancour,  which  nothing  short  of  such  a 
scene  could  assuage.  In  most  other  places,  indeed,  instru- 
ments would  have  been  wanting  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
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vork :  hut  at  Wtomc  were  found,  in  suffidemt  numb^v^  fugitnre 
slaves,  eager  to  avenge  their  own  sufferings  in  the  blood  of 
their  masters ;  parties  in  private  quarrels ;  thieves,  e3q>ecting 
pkmder,  in  the  murder  of  the  wealthy ;  a  populace,  such  as 
evcay-where  is  capable  of  the  wildest  disorder,  when  assembled 
in  occasional  tumults ;  but  here  peculiarly  nursed  in  scenes  of 
license,  with  pretensions  to  political  importance,  and  even  to 
Sovereignty,  detesting  the  superior  orders  of  the  state,  by 
whom  they  £dt  themselves  restrained ;  indigent,  but  kx>kiag 
for  relief,  not  to  their  own  industry  or  honest  arts^  but  to  gxi^ 
tnkies,  obtained  by  corruption  or  public  profusion  :  in  their 
vsiy  entertainments  or  sports,  whether  fights  of  gladiators,  or 
baking  of  wild  beasts,  trained  to  a  ruthless  insensibility  and 
iodifiereftce  to  blood.  Such  men,  having  the  example  and  au^ 
Ibority  of  a  leader,  whom  they  had  long  conadered  as  the 
ehampion  of  their  cause,  and  having  the  several  objects^of 
their  fury  at  mercy,  burst  out  into  a  scene  of  wild  devastation, 
attended  with  murders,  rapes,  and  every  species  of  outrage, 
which  could  arise  from  the  suspension  of  government  in 
n  stsite,  where  the  disorderly  were  found  in  such  numbers,  and 
the  most  powerful  restraints  were  necessary. 
.  .  Cinna  himself,  though  equally  bent,  with  his  associate,  on 
measures  to  recover  his  power,  and  to  restore  his  party,  but 
having  fewer  resentments  to  gratify,  was  shocked  with  these 
enormities,  and  interposed  his  authority  to  restrain  them* 
The  mandates  of  office  being  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  he 
had  recourse  to  military  force,  and,  driving  all  who  were 
found  in  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes  into  places  inclosed, 
or  into  the  recess  of  squares  or  narrow  streets,  had  them,  in 
great  numbers,  without  inquiry  or  distinction,  put  to  the 
sword* 

Some  degree  of  respite  or  calm  being  obtained  by  these 
means,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  appearance  of  regidar 
government,  as  far  as  the  times  could  allow.  The  consulate  of 
Cinna  was  accordingly  restored ,  and  Marius,  though  without 
any  form  of  election,  associated  in  the  office.  In  such  a  sea- 
son of  terror,  there  could  not  be  any  risk  to  the  party  in  recur- 
ring to  the  ordinary  suffrage  of  the  people;  but,  an  election 
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was  deemed  na&ecessary,  and  the  ensigns  of  office  were 
assumed  without  it* 

Marius,  though  now  preceded  in  form  by  the  lictors,  could 
not  return  to  the  habits  of  a  legal  magistrate.  The  objects  of 
his  resentment  were  still  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  without  any 
trial,  and  under  his  own  inspection.  But,  in  the  midst  of ' 
eries  which  were  occasioned  by  these  executions,  the  name  of 
Sylla,  and  the  fame  of  his  victories  in  Greece,  gave  continual 
presage  of  a  retribution,  no  way  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
provocation  which  was  now  given  in  the  subversion  of  public 
order  at  Rome.  And  although  the  principal  author  of  these 
wrongs  was  not  destined  to  abide  the  future  consequences  in 
his  own  person,  the  immediate  effect  to  him  was  sufficiently 
awful.  Even  the  obdurate  soul  of  Marius,  unable  to  endure 
such  a  load  of  guilt  and  remorse,  passed  from  the  agitation  of 
fury  to  that  of  terror  and  nocturnal  fears,  which  gave  evident 
signs  or  indications  of  a  disordered  mind.  Some  one, 
he  imagined,  continually  sounded  in  his  ear  the  words  of 
a  poet.  Horrid  ia  the  dying  liorCs  den :  and  these  words,  being 
applied  to  himself,  seemed  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution.  He  took  to  the  use  of  wine  in  excess,  contracted 
a  pleurisy,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  iDness,  in  the 
seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed 
in  subverting  the  government  of  his  country  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  crimes. 

Livy,  it  appears^  from  the  remaining  epitome  of  this  part 
ci  his  work,  had  made  it  a  question,  whether  this  celebrated 
personage  had  been  most  useful  to  his  country  as  a  soldier,  or 
pernicious  as  a  citizen.  It  has  happened  unfortunately  for  his 
£une,  that  he  closed  the  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the 
latter  kind.  In  what  degree  he  retained  his  genius  or  abilities 
cannot  be  known.  His  insatiable  thirst  of  power,  like  avarice 
in  the  case  of  the  superannuated  miser,  seemed  to  grow  with 
age.  His  hatred  of  the  nobles,  contracted  in  the  obscurity  of 

•  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  viii.— Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. — Plutarch,  in 
Mario.— Floras,  lib.  iii.  c  21.— Vcllcius  Pater,  lib.  U.  c.  19,&c.— Die.  Ca$s.in 
Pngmentis. 
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his  €arly  life,  remained  with  him  after  he  himself  had  laidthi^ 
ampkst  foundations  of  nobility  in  his  own  family*  And 
he  died  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  all  just  or  regular  govern- 
mentf  in  the  blood  of  those  who  were  most  eminenUy  qualified 
or  disposed  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marias^  the  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Cinna.  While  many  of  the  senators,  and  othec 
citizens,  obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  party,  had  taken  refuge 
with  Sylla,  this  general  himself  was  declared  a  public  enemy  | 
his  effects  were  seized;  his  children,  with  their  mother, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  were  fled 
to  tlie  father,  in  Greece*  In  these  circumstances  he  made  not 
any  change  in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  made  any  conces* 
sions  to  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  employed.  He  talked 
familiarly  every  day  of  his  intention  to  suppress  the  disorders 
at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends,  but  not  tiO 
he  had  forced  Mithrldutes  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrongs 
he  had  done  to  the  Romans  and  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  the  report  of  such  threats,  Cinna  took  mea* 
ftures  to  strengihen  his  own  party;  assumed,  upon  the  death  of 
Marius,  Valerius  Fiaccus,as  his  coUeague  in  the  office  of  con- 
sul; and,  having  assigned  him  the  command  in  Asia,  with 
two  addiiional  legions,  trusted,  that  with  this  force  he  might 
obtain  possession  of  the  province,  and  furnish  to  Sylla  suf«< 
ficient  occupation  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Thessaly,  was  deserted 
by  part  of  the  army  he  was  destined  to  employ;  and  passing 
through  Macedonia  in  his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder, 
a  dispute  arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  consul,  and  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Fimbria  to  the  command.  So  litde  deference  or 
respect  did  soldiers  of  fortune  pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those 
unhappy  times,  even  to  the  heads  of  a  party  they  professed  to 
serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his  standard^ 
after  he  had  assassinated  their  general,  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as  has  been  observed,  the  resolution  to 
which  Mithridates  was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.    To  this 
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stately  but  crafty  prince,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  af- 
fairs, the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  favourable,  when  so  much 
distraction  took  place  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  He  had  ex- 
perienced the  abilities  of  Sylla;  he  knew  his  eager  desire  to 
be  gone  for  Italy,  and  to  be  revenged  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
expected  to  gain  him  by  proffering  assistance  in  the  war  he  was 
about  to  wage  with  the  opposite  party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  message  from  Archelaus,  Sylla  readily  agreed  to 
an  interview  in  the  island  of  Delos;  and  here  being  told,  in  the 
name  of  M ithridates,  that  he  should  have  money,  troops,  and 
shipping  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy,  provided  he  would  en- 
ter into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Pontus,  or  join  him  in 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  himself  w^as  now  pro- 
scribed, Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proposed  to  Archelaus  to  desert 
Mithridates,  to  deliver  up  the  fleet  and  army  which  was  under 
his  command,  and  to  rely  for  protection  and  reward  on  the 
(aith  of  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily  seat  you,  he  said, 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus.  Archelaus  having  rejected  this 
proposal  with  horror,  **  And  you,"  says  Sylla,  "  the  slave,  or 
**  (if  you  prefer  that  tide)  the  friend,  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will 
**  not  betray  your  trust,  and  yet,  to  me,  have  the  presumption 
**  to  propose  an  act  of  perfidy.  The  fields  of  Choeronca  and 
**^Orchomenos  should  have  made  you  better  acquainted  with 
*^  the  character  of  a  Roman.'' 

Upon  this  reply,  Archelaus  saw  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing the  treaty  he  was  instructed  to  obtain;  and  accordingly 
made  the  following  concessions: 

Tliat  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  seventy  gallevs, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  places 
which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together  with  Paphla- 
gonia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia,  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
frontier  of  Pontus,  for  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  IMiihri- 
datts's  territory. 

That  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand  tjents,* 
to  reimburse  their  expense  in  the  war. 

•About  380,0001. 
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That  prisonen  should  be  restored,  and  aB  deaercfria  dss* 
livered  up. 

Whik  diese  articles  were  sent  to  M ithridates  for  his  ratifi- 
eation,  Syila  in  no  degree  relaxed  the  measures  he  had  tahes 
to  secure  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  army  mto  Asia. 
He  sent  Lucullus^  round  every  station  on  the  coast,  to  procure 
an  assemblage  of  shipping;  and  he  himself,  after  having  node 
some  incursions  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with  the  spoil 
of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the  Roman  province,  con- 
tinned  his  route  to  the  Hellespont;  but  on  his  way  he  was  met 
by  the  messengers  of  Mithridates,  who  informed  him  that 
their  master  agreed  to  all  the  articles  proposed,  except  to  dmt 
which  related  to  the  cession  of  Paphlagonia;  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  merit  of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  SyUa  in 
this  treaty;  as  he  might  have  obtained  more  favourable  terms 
from  Fimbria.  ^^  That  is  a  traitor,"  said  Syl/a,  ^whom  I 
*^  shall  speedily  punish  for  his  crimes*  As  for  your  master,  I 
^^  shaU  know,  upon  my  descent  in  Asia,  whether  he  chooses  to 
*'  have  peace  or  war." 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hellespbnt,  he  was  joined  by  LucoW 
lus,  with  a  number  of  vessels,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  the 
strait.  Here  he  was  met  by  another  message  from  Mithri- 
dates,  desiring  a  personal  interview;  which  was  accordin^y 
held  in  the  presence  of  both  armies,  and  at  which  the  king  of 
Pontus,  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to  all  the  conditions 
already  mentioned.  In  this  he  probably  acted  from  policy,  as 
well  as  from  the  necessity  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  hia 
aifairs.  He  still  hoped,  that  in  consequence  of  tlus  treaty,  he 
might  turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Romans,  and  trusted 
that  the  peace  he  obtained  for  himself  in  Asia  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  war  in  Italy,  more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies 
than  any  efforts  he  himself  could  make  against  them.  With 
this  reasonable  prospect  he  retired  into  his  own  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  and  there,  strengthening  himself  by  alliances  and  the 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  northern  coasts  cf  the  £uxine, 
he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  future  emergencies,  and  to 

*  Vide  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo. 
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pc^t  by  the  state  of  eonfaskm  into  which  the  a&inof  the 
Romans  were  likely  to  fall. 

SyUatf  having  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  an  issne  so 
booouraUe  for  himaelf,  and  having  every-where  gratified  lua 
army  with  the  apoils  of  llieir  enemies,  being  ppossesAed  of  a 
considendble  sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  being 
secure  ot  the  attachment  of  the  legions,  who  had  experienced 
his  liberality,  and  rested  their  hopes  in  future  on  the  success 
of  h]3  enterprise,  prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
and  those  of  the  republic,  in  Italy.  He  proceeded,  however, 
with  gres^  delibeiation  and  caution;  and,  as  if  the  state  at 
Rome  were  in  perfect  tranquillity,  staid  to  reduce  the  army  of 
Fimbria,  to  resetde  the  Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  to 
their  respective  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Bcthynia. 

Fimbria,  being  required  by  Sylla  to  resign  a  command 
which  he  had  illegally  usurped,  retorted  the  charge  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  treated  SyUa  himself  as  an  outlaw:  but,  upon  the 
approach  of  this  general,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  had  an  end  put  to  his  life  by  the  hands 
of  a  slave,  of  whom  he  exacted  this  service*  To  punish  the 
province  of  Asia  for  its  defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged 
die  inhabitants  to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  five  years  ordinaty 
tax*  He  sent  Curio  io  replace  on  their  thrones  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  who  had  persevered  in  their  alliance 
with  Rome;  and  sent  kn  account  of  these  particulars  to  the 
senate,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edict  by  which  he 
himself  had  been  stripped  of  his  command,  and  declared  an 
enemy .^  Before  he  set  sail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thought 
proper  to  transmit  a  memorial,  setting  forth  his  services  and 
his  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  injury  done  to  many  senators  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  and  concluding  with  menaces 
of  justice  agamst  his  own  enemies  and  those  of  the  republic; 
but  assuring  the  citizens  in  general  of  protection  and  security. 
This  paper,  being  read  in  the  senate,  appeared  to  alarm  many 
of  the  members:  even  those  who  had  least  to  fear  from  the 

*  Applan.  iivBeU.  Mithrjdst.— Plutarch,  in  Syll. 
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threats  it  contained,  wished  for  expedients  to  reconcile  ^the 
parties,  and  to  avert  the  evils  which  the  republic  must  suffer 
from  their  repeated  contentions*  A  soothing  answer  was, 
accordingly,  sent  to  the  memorial  of  Sylla,  and  earnest  en-^ 
treaties  were  made  to  Cinna,  that  he  would  suspend  his  levies 
until  a  reply  could  be  obtained  from  his  antagonist.  But 
Cinna,  in  contempt  of  these  pacific  intentions,  took 
measures  to  sustain  the  war;  divided  the  fasces 
with  Cn,  Papirius  Carbo,  whom,  without  any  form  of  election, 
he  assumed  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulate;  and,  in  the 
partition  of  provinces,  retained  for  himself  the  administra- 
tion in  Italy,  while  he  assigned  to  Carbo  the  command  in  the 
neighbouring  Gaul.  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the 
adherents  of  their  faction,  betook  themselves  in  haste  to  the 
forming  of  troops,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  towns  Within 
the  several  divisions  which  they  had  received  in  chat^e. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages,  for  their  good  behaviour,  from 
all  the  towns  in  his  district:  but,  as  he  had  not  anyjegular 
authority  from  the  senate  for  this  measure,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  give  it  effect.  To  Castricius,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Placentia,  a  person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  his  orders,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power?"  he  said. 
*'  And  have  not  I,"  said  the  other,  "  already  had  life  enough  ?"* 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  considerable  force, 
and  intending  to  make  head  against  Sylla  in  Thessaly,  through 
which  he  was  expected  to  pass,  in  his  way  to  Italy,  was  about 
to  transport  his  army  thither;  when  the  troops  being  averse  to 
embark,  he  himself,  endeavouring  to  force  them,  was  killed 
in  a  mutiny.  A  general  disorder  and  anarchy  pen^aded  the 
party:  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinna  was  twice  inter- 
rupted by  supposed  unfavourable  presages ;  and  Carbo  remain- 
ed sole  consul. 

At  this  time,  an  answer  was  received  from  Sylla  to  the 
proposals  made  by  the  senate  towards  a  reconciliation  of 
parties.  In  this,  he  declared,  *'^  That  he  never  could  return 
*'  into  friendship  with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such 

•  Val.  Max.  iib.  vi.  c.  2. 
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^^  enonnpus  crimes.     If  the  Roman  people,  however,  were 

^^  pleaaed  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  would  not  interpose,  but 
^'  should  venture  to  affirm  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  chose, 
"  in  the  present  disorders,  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would 
**  find  themselves  safer  than  in  that  of  his  enemy's."  He  had 
embarked  his  army  at  Ephesus,  and  in  three  days  reached  the 
Pyrseus,  the  port  of  Athens.  Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the 
gout,  and  was  advised  to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipsus;  at 
which  he  accordingly  passed  sometime;  and,  with  singular 
force  of  mind,  as  if  divested  of  all  public  or  private  distress, 
amused  himself,  in  his  usual  way,  with  persons  of  humour,  and 
ordinary  company.  His  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred  ships,  coast^l^ound  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
took  on  board  the  army  which  had  marched  by  Thessaly  to 
Dyrrachium.  Being  apprehensive  that  some  part  of  the  legions, 
upon  landing  in  Italy,  and  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  homes,  might  desert,  or,  trusting  to  their  consequence 
in  a  civil  war,  might  become  disorderly,  and  distress  the  in- 
habitants, he  exacted  a  special  oath,  by  which  every  man 
bound  himself,  upon  his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  abide  by  his  colours, 
and  to  observe  the  strictest  order  in  his  march  through  the 
country.  The  troops,  wishing  to  remove  all  the  remains  of  a 
distrust  which  had  suggested  this  precaution,  not  only  took 
the  oath,  but  made  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribution  towards 
the  support  of  the  war;  and  Sylla,  without  accepting  the  aid 
which  was  proffered  to  him,  set  sail  with  the  additional  con- 
fidence which  this  proof  of  attachment  in  the  army  inspired. 

He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  legions,  with 
six  thousand  Italian  horse,  and  considerable  levies  from  Mace- 
donia and  Greece;  amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  of  many 
different  armies,  each  of  them  equal  or  superior  in^  number  to 
his  own. 

Those  now  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth 
were  supposed  to  have  on  foot,  at  different  stations,     '    * 
^bove  two  hundred  thousand  men.     L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
C.  Junius  Norbanus,  who  were  leaders  of  the  party,  being 
in  possession  of  the  capitol  and  of  the  place  of  election,  were 
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named  for  consuls.  Norbanus,  as  actbg  for  the  repuhKcy 
commanded  a  great  army  in  Apulia;  Scipio  another,  on  the 
confines  of  Campania.  Sertorius,  young  Marius,  with  Carbo, 
in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes 
from  the  memoirs  of  Sylla),to  the  number  of  fifteen  com- 
manders, had  each  of  them  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four 
hundred  and  fihy  cohorts;^  but  of  these  different  bodies  none 
attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of  Sylla,  nor,  for  some  days, 
to  interrupt  his  march.  He  accordingly  continued  to  advance, 
as  in  a  friendly  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace* 
The  inhabiunts  of  Italy,  considering  the  superior  class  of  the 
people  at  Rome  (in  whose  cause  Sylla  now  appeared)  as  averse 
to  the  claim  they  had  made  of  43eing  promiscuously  enrolled 
in  the  tribes,  were  likely  to  oppose  him,  and  to  favour  the 
faction  which  had  for  some  time  prevadled  in  the  state*  To 
allay  their  fears,  or  to  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part 
against  himself,  Sylla  summoned  the  leading  men  of  the 
country-^owns,  as  he  passed,  smd  gave  them  assurances  that 
he  would  confirm  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
if  they  did  not  forfeit  these  and  every  other  title  to  favour, 
by  abetting  the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  government* 

On  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius,  who,  as 
has  been  observed,  after  a  fruidess  attempt,  in  conjunction 
with  the  consul  Octavius,  to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of 
the  elder  Marius  and  Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and, 
being  forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  Italy* 
This  officer  being  in  Liguria,  where  he  still  retained  the  en* 
signs  of  proconsul,  had  some  forces  on  foot,  and  was  sustain* 
ing  the  hopes  of  his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  was  made 
in  their  favour  as  was  produced  by  the  arrival  of  an  army 
from  Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joined  by  Cneius 
Pompeius,  son  to  the  late  consul  Pompeius  Strabo,  who,  though 
too  young  for  any  formal  commission,  had  assembled  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men,  and  already  made  himself  of  importance 
in  the  present  struggle*     Being  now  only  about  nineteen  years 

*  About  235,000  m«n. 
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of  age,  he  was  temarked  for  engaging  manners,  and  a  manly 
aspect,  which  procured  him  a  general  favour  and  an  yincom- 
ncton  degree  of  respect.*  This  distinction  being  unsought  for, 
was  possibly  felt  by  him  as*a  birth-right,  or  gave  him  an  early 
impression  of  that  sup'eriority  to  his  fellow-citizens  which  he 
continued  to  bear  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  had 
served  in  those  legions  with  which  Cinna  intended  to  have 
carried  the  war  against  Sylla  into  Asia  or  Greece;  but,  being 
averse  to  the  party,  had  withdrawn  when  that  army  was  about 
to  embark,  and,  disappearing  suddenly,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  the  order  of  Cinna;  a  suspicion,  which, 
among  other  circumstances,  incited  his  soldiers  to  the  mutiny 
in  which  their  general  was  killed.  Sylla  appears  himself  to 
have  been  won  by  the  promising  aspect  of  the  young  Pompey, 
and  received  him  with  distinguishing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  the  senate  and  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  re* 
mained  exposed  at  Rome  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  now 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Sylla.  The  consul  Norbanus,  being 
joined  by  young  Marius,  lay  at  Canusium.  Sylla,  while  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  them,  sent  an  officer  with  overtures 
of  peace :  these  they  rejected  with  marks  of  contempt.  This 
circumstance  had  an  effect  whidb  Sylla,  perhaps,  foresaw  or 
intended.  It  roused  the  indignation  of  his  army;  and,  in  the 
action  which  followed,  had  some  eficct  in  obtaining  a  victory, 
in  which  six  thousandf  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  with  the  loss 
of  only  seventy  men  to  himself. 

Norbanus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua;  and,  being 
covered  by  the  walls  of  that  place,  waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio, 
who  intended  to  join  him  with  the  army  under  his  command. 
Sylla  marched  to  Tianum,  to  prevent  dieir  junction;  and,  on 
the  approach  of  Scipio,  proposed  to  negociate.  The  leaders, 
with  a  few  attendants,  met  between  the  two  armies,  and  were 
nearly  agreed  upon  terms  of  peace;  but  Scipio  delayed  his  final 
consent,  until  he  should  consult  with  Norbanus  at  Capua* 
Sertorius  was  accordingly  dispatched,  to  inform  Norbanus  of 
what  had  passed,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  until  his 

•  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  f  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  edit.  London,  p  83, 
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return ;  bat  this  messenger,  probablj  sTerse  to  the  tresly,  broke 
the  truce,  by  seizing  a  post  st  Suessa,  whidi  had  been  occu- 
pied by  SyUa;  and  the  negotiation  had  no  other  effect  dian  that 
of  giving  the  tnx>p8  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their  leaders,  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  together;  a  circumstance  which,  in 
civil  wars,  is  always  dangerous  to  one  or  other  of  die  partieai 
In  this  case,  the  popularity  of  Sylla  prevailed;  and  the  soMien 
of  lus  army,  boasting  of  the  wealdi  which  they  had  acquired 
under  dieir  general,  infected  his  enemies,  and  seduced  them 
to  desert  their  leaden  Scipio  was  left  sdmost  alone  in  hb 
camp;  but  Sylla,  receiving  die  troops  who  deserted  to  him, 
made  no  attempt  to  seize  their  commander,  suffered  him  to 
escape,  and,  with  the  accession  of  strength  he  had  acquired  by 
the  junction  of  this  army,  continued  his  march  towwds  Rome. 
Norbanus,  at  the  same  time,  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by  forced 
marches  in  a  different  route,  arrived  at  the  city  before  him. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the  war  broke  out, 
had,  in  the  distribution  of  provinces,  been  appointed  propraft- 
tor  of  Spain,  despairing  of  aflairs  in  Italy,  in  which  probaUy 
he  was  not  sufficiendy  consulted,  repaired  to  his  province,  and 
determined  to  tiy  what  the  skill  of  a  Roman  leader  could  e£> 
feet  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  nadves  of  that  countiy. 

The  chie&  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remained  in  Italy, 
made  efforts  to  collect  all  the  forces  they  could  at  Rome. 
Carbo,  upon  hearing  that  the  army  of  Scipio  had  been  seduced 
to  desert  their  leader,  said,  ^^  We  have  to  do  with  a  lion  and  a 
^  fox,  of  which  the  fox  is  probably  the  more  dangerous  enemy 
"of  the  two." 

Norbanus,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  procured  au 
edict  of  the  people,  by  which  Metellus,  and  the  others  who 
had  joined  their  forces  with  Sylla,  were  declared  enemies  to 
their  country.  About  the  same  time  a  fire  broke  out  ifl  the 
capitol,  and  the  buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Varioiift 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  cause;  but,  as  no  party  had 
any  interest  in  this  event,  it  was  probably  accidental,  and  ser* 
ved  only  to  agitate  the  minds  of  die  people,  prone  to  supersti** 
tion,  and  apt  to  find  in  evety  calamity  alarming  presages,  as 
well  as  present  distress. 
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Thtf  remainder  of  th^  reason  was  spen^  by  both  parties, 
m  eollectmg  their  forces  from  every  quarter  of  Italy;  and  the 
teimk  o^lhe  oonsuk  in  oAee  being  nearly  expired,  Csu'bo  pro-' 
ctired  his  own  nomtnation  to  succeed  them,  and  in« 
scribed  die  name  of  young  Marius,  scarcely  twenty  *  * 
y«ars  of  age,  as  his  colleague.  This  person  is  by  some  said 
to  have  been  the  nephew,  by  others  the  adopted  son,  of  the 
Iftte  celebrated  C.  Martus,  whose  name  had  so  long  been  ter- 
riWe  to  die  enemies,  and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friea^ 
of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  senate  consented  to  have  the  plate  and 
ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for  ihe  pay  ^f  the  supposed 
consular  armies.  The  majority  <}f  its  members^  however,  n^t« 
withstanding  this  acl  of  obsequiousness,  ^^re  believed  to 
favqur  the  opposite  party,  and  not  fit  to  he  trusted  in  oaae  the 
city  were  attacked.  In  consequence  of  this  suspicion,  the  whole 
being  assembled  together,  by  orders  of  the  prsibors^  Damasip. 
pOM  and  Bruttis,  numbers  were  taken  aside,  and  put  to  death ; 
of  those  defined  to  die,  Quintua  Muciu»  Sesvola  (pontilex 
xm^ximus)  iying  to  the  temple,  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  discharge  his  sacred  oAce^  was  killed  in  the  porch.  - 

The  military  operations  of  the  following*«pring'began  with 
an  obstinate  fight  between  two  considerably  armies,*  one  com- 
manded by  Met^lhia,  the  other  by  Carinas.  The  latter  being 
defeated  with  great  loss,  Cavbo  hastened  to  the  sciene  of  action, 
in  order  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla,  being  encamped  at  Setia,  and 
having  intelUgence  that  the  young  Martus  was  advancing 
against  him,  put  his  army  in  motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him 
back  to  Sacriportum,  near  to-Preeneate,  where  an  action  soon 
^er  ensued,  in  which  Marlus  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  fled  in  disorder  to  Praeneste,  the 
first  who  arrived  were  received  into  the  place;  but,  as  it  was 
apprehended  that  die  enemy  also  might  enter  in  the  tumult, 
the  gates  were  shut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were  slaugh- 
tered under  the  ramparts.  Marius  himself  escaped,  by  meana 
of  a  rope  which  was  let  down,  from  the  batdemen^s,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  scale  the  walk • 
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la  coofiequeiujp  of  thb  victory,  SyHa  insrested  PneitQilK ; 
and,  as  great  numbers  were  duis  suddenly  cooped  up  in  a  town 
•which  was  mot  prepared  to  subsist  them,  he  had  an  immediate 
prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eurren- 
dering  at  discretion*  Committing  the  charge  of  a  faildckade 
for  this  purpose  to  Lucretius  0£FeUa,  he  himself,  with  part  of 
the  army,  proceeded  to  Rome*  MetsUas,  in  a  second  actton^ 
had  defeated  the  army  of  Carboi  and  Pompey  another,  of  the 
sam^e  party,  near  Sena;  and  thus,  the  fisrces  of  Sylla  being  vic- 
torious in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was  prepared. to  receive 
tbek  leader,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  at  die  gales*  Upon 
his  approach,  the  partisans  of  the  opposite  faction  withdrew, 
and  left  him  master  of  the  capitaL 

Sylla^  having  posted  his  army  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  him* 
self  entered  the  city,  and,  calling  an  assembly,  of  the  people, 
delivered  an  harangue,  in  which  he  imputed  the  disorder  of  the 
timea  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  fecticnis  mea,  w1k> 
had  overfiiuned  the  government,  and  sacrificed  the  best  blood 
of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and  to  their  personal  resent- 
ments. He  exhorted  the  well-disposed  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  assured  them  that  they  should  soon  have  their  freedom 
restored*  In  the  mean  time,  he  gratified  his  own  army  with 
the  spoils  of  the  opposite  party,  declaring  die  effects  of  all 
tliose  to  be  forfeited  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  crtmes 
lately  committed  agiunst  the  state.  After  this  first  specunto 
of  his  policy  in  the  city^  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  execute  his 
orders,  he  hastened  to  Clusium,  where  Carbo,  being  joined  by 
a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Spain,  was  preparing  to 
recover  the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colleague  Marius, 
who  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  Praeneste. 

The  events  which  fcdowed  the  arrival  and  operations  -of 
Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but  for  the  most  part  unfa- 
vourable to  Carbo,  whose  force,  by  desertion  and  the  sword, 
was  declining  apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fate  of  Praeneste,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  party  was 
therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of  that  place*  The  Lucanians 
and  Samnites,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  late  Caius 
JVIarius,  and  who,  by  his  favour,  had  obtained  the  promiscuous 
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^molment  to  which'  they  aspired,  apprehei^ing^  immediaite  ruin 
to  themselves,  in  the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  alone 
ihey  had  been  favoured,  determined  to  make  one  great  effort 
for  the  relief  of  Praeneste. 

They  were  joined,  in  Latium,  by  a  large  detachment,  sent 
by  Caiix),  under  Carinas  and  Marcius,  and  made  ^n  attempt 
to  force  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  at  Praeneste,  and  to  open  the 
blockade  of  that  place.  But  having  failed  in  this  design,  they 
turned,  with  desperation,  on  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  which 
was  but  slightly  guarded  by  a  small  detachment,  which  had 
been  left  for  that  purpose.  Sylla  being  informed  of  their  inten- 
tion, with  hasty  marches  returned  to  the  cit}*,  and  found  the 
enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  preparing  to 
forcie  the  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived,  after  a 
long  march.  Some  of  his  officers  proposed,  that  the  troops, 
being  fatigued,'should  have  a  little  time  to  repose  themselves ; 
and  that,  for  tins  purpose,  they  should  remain  under  cover  of 
the  walls  until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  however,  proposing, 
ralher  by  his  unexpected  presence,  and  by  coming  to  action  at 
an  imusual  hour,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an 
immediate  attack.  The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful;  the 
wing  that  was  led  by  himself  was  repulsed,  or  did  not  make 
the  impression  expected;  but  the  other  wing,  under  Crassus, 
had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  drove  them 
to  Antemnae. 

The  action,  thou^  thus  various  in  the  different  parts  of 
It,  became,  in  the  event,  completely  decisive.  Eighty  diou- 
sand  of  the  Marian  party  were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight 
thousand  taken.  Carbo,  in  despair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  who  were  blocked  up  in  Prseneste,  having 
no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  themselves,  and  the 
whole  party  was  dispersed  or  cut  off.  The  young  Marius  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  of  which  there 
were  many  under  the  place;*  and  being  prevented,  killed 
Jiimself.    His  head  was  carried  to  Sylla,  and,  by  his  order, 

•  Vide.  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  239. 
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exppscd  b  the  tnai^-pbce.  **ThMbQf,'^iie  laid,  ^MbmM 
^  have  kamt  to  row,  before  he  fineinpCrd  to  ile^!^ 

Hie  leader  of  the  victorious  party  biivi»S'»«v  renored  all 
impediments  from  his  way,  proceeded  tQ  relattate  on  the  m« 
diors  of  the  late  disorders,  with  a  fbroe  effosi  to  the  violence 
with  which  it  had  been  provdted*  About  six  or  eight  diou« 
saod  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  heoi  die  busiest 
instruiiieDts  of  the  late  usurpations  and  murdera,  being  tadLcn 
prisoners'  ii)  the  irar,  or  surprised  in  the  city,  were,  by  hia 
direction,  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  instamfy  put  to  deadu 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  he  had  assembled  die 
senate,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  temple  of  BeHona;  and,  aa 
many  of  the  members  then  present  had  either  favonrrd,  or  at 
least  tamely  submitted,  to  the  late  usurpation,  he  made  them  a 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  repiddic,  in  which  he  reptiached 
them  as  accessory  to  die  late  dtsordera,  and  admonished  them^ 
for  the  future,  to  respect  the  lq;al  government  and  cfmstitutiaia 
^f  their  country.  In  the  midst  of  these  adaoomtions,  the  cnea 
of  diose  who  were  slaughtered  in  the  circus  xcachiag  dieir 
ears,  the  assembly  was  gready  alarmed,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers started  from  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a  countenance  stem, 
but  undisturbed,  checked  them,  as  for  an  instance  of  levity. 
*^  Be  composed,"  he  said,  *^  and  attend  to  the  business  for  whidi 
**'  you  are  called.  What  you  hear  is  no  more  dum  the  cries 
'^^  of  a  few  wretches,  who  are  suffering  the  punishment  due  ta 
^^dieir  crimes."  From  this  interruption  he  resumed  his  sulw 
ject,  and  continued  speaking  dll  the  massacre  of  diese  unhap- 
py victims  was  completed* 

In  a  harangue,  which  he  afterwards  delivered  to  the  peo* 
pie,  he  spoke  of  his  own  services  to  the  republic,  and  of  die  niis« 
demeanour  of  others,  in  terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him 
with  terror.  *^  The  republic,"  he  said,  ^^  if  his  qptnion  were 
""  followed,  should  be  purged;  but,  whether  it  were  so  or  no, 
^^  the  injuries  done  to  himself  and  his  friends  shoidd  be  punish<> 
^  ed«"  He  accordingly  ordered  military  execution  against  eveiy^ 
person  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  late  massacres  and  usur*> 
pations ;  and,  while  the  sword  was  yet  reeking  in  his  hands^ 
passed  great  part  of  his  time,  as  usual,  in  mirth  and  dissipa« 
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ticii^withtlMeii  of  hditioUrousiindBinguhtar characters.  He  deign<» 
ed  not  even  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  thdt  were  committed  in 
Ae  exeeuuon  of  hie  gemer^  plan*  Many  of  the  disorders^  which 
UHjk  place  in  the  former  massacre,  were  accordingly  renewed. 
The  persons  who  were  emfJoyed  in  it  frequendy  indulged  their 
own  private  resentment  and  their  avarice  in  the  choice  of  vic<^ 
tims.  Am6ng  these,  Cataline,  then  a  ydung  man,  had  joined 
the  victorious  party;  and  plunged,  with  a  singular  impetuosity^ 
into  the  midst  of  a  storm  which  now  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the 
city.  He  is  said>  among  other  persons  to  whom  he  bore  an 
aversion)  or  whose  effects  he  intended  to  seize,  to  have  mur<. 
dered  his  own  brother,  with  strange  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  horror* 

While  ^ese  dreadful  murders,  though  mixed  with  examples 
0f  a  just  execution,  were  perpetrated,  a  young  man,  C*  Metel^ 
luB)  had  the  courage  lo  address  himself  to  Sylla  in  the  senate, 
^nd  desired  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his  design, 
and  how  f^  these  executions  were  to  be  carried?  *^  We  inter- 
**  cede  not^"  he  said,  "  for  the  conden^ned ;  we  only  entreat 
^  that  you  would  relieve^out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  imcertain- 
^*  ty^  all  those  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  spare." 

Syfla^  without  being  offended  at  this  freedom,  published  a 
list  4f  those  he  h^  doomed  to  destruction,  offering  a  ireward 
of  two  talents  for  the  head  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  pe« 
n^ties  (E^inst  every  person  who  should  harbour  or  conceal 
diem*  tience  arose  the  practice  of  publishing  lists  of  the  per«> 
«ons  to  be  massacred,  which,  under  the  odious  name  of  pro^ 
Mcripthn^  was  afterwards  imitated  with  such  fatal  effects  in  the 
subtequem  convulsions  of  the  state. 

The  present  proscription,  although  it  promised  some  secu* 
fity  to  all  who  were  not  comprehended  in  the  fatal  list,  opened 
a  scene^  in  some  respects,  more  dreadful  than  that  which  had 
been  formerly  acted  in  diis  massacre.  By  the  promised  reward, 
the  hands  of  servants  were  hired  against  their  masters,  and 
even  those  of  children  against  their  parents.  The  mercenary, 
of  every  denomination,  were  encouraged,  by  a  great  premium, 
to  commit  what  before  only  the  executioners  of  public  justice 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  perform;  and  there  followed  a 
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scene,  in  which  hum«D  nature  had  fidl  scope  to  eiert  aA  Ac 
evil  of  which  it  is  silsceptible;  treachefy,  ingratitude,  distrust, 
malice,  and  revenge ;  and  would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our 
esteem  or  commiseration,  if  its  character  had  not  been  redeem* 
ed  by  contrary  instances  of  fidelity,  generosity,  and  courage, 
displayed  by  those  who,  to  preserve  their  friends  and  bene£ai> 
tors,  or  even  to  preserve  mere  objects  of  pity,  who  took  refuge 
imder  their  protection,  risked  all  the  dangers  with  which  the 
proscribed  themselves  were  threatened* 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five  thousand  par« 
sons  of  consideration  were  put  to  death ;  among  whom  were 
reckoned  forty  senators,  and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  equestrian 
orden 

From  these  beginnings,  the  Romans  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  tyranny,  more  sanguinary,  perhaps,  than  any  that  ever 
afflicted  mankind.  ^^  If,  in  the  field,  you  slay  all  who  are  found 
in  arms  agdnst  you,"  said  Catulus  ;^  ^^  and  in  the  city  you  slay 
"  even  the  unarmed;  over  whom  do  you  propose  to  reignl" 

These  reproaches  were  by  Sylla  received  as  jests  ;  tod  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  the  professions  he 
made  of  regard  to  the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  to  insen- 
sibility,  or  to  a  barbarous  dissimulation,  which  rendered  his 
character  more  odious,  and  the  prospect  of  his  future  intentions 
more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  late  usurpation  and  mas* 
sacre,  men  recollected  that  Marius,  from  his  infancy,  had  been 
of  a  severe  and  inexorable  temper ;  that  his  resentments  were 
sanguinary,  and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly ;  but  that  his 
cruelties  were  the  effect  of  real  passions,  and  had  the  apology 
of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold  blood;  that  every  person,  oa 
whom  he  looked  with  indifference,  was  safe ;  and  that  even* 
when  he  usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  his- 
personal  resentments  were  gratified,  the  sword  in  his  huidbe* 
came  an  innocent  pageant,  and  the  mere  ensign  or  badge  of  hi» 
power:  but  that  Sylla  directed  a  massacre  in  the  midst  of  com* 
posure  and  ease;  that,  as  a  private  man,  he  had  been  afiied>l# 

•  Probably  the  son  of  him  who  perished  in  the  tyranny  of  Mariut. 
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^nd  pleasant)  even  noted  for  humanity  and  candour;^  that,  die 
change  of  his  temper  having  commenced  with  his  exaltation, 
there  were  no  hopes  that  the  issues  of  blood  could  be  stopped 
while  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  power.  His  daring  spirit^ 
his  address,  his  cunning,  and  his  asceiidant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  deliverance  j  if  not  desperate^ 
extremely  remoter  The  republic  seemed  to  be  extinguished 
for  ever:  and  if  the  rage  for  blood  seemed  to  abate,  after  the 
first  heats  of  execution  were  over,  it  appeared  to  be  stayed  only 
for  want  of  victims ;  not  from  any  principle  of  moderation,  of 
seiltilnent  bf  clemency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  grounds  of  terror 
conceived  even  by  those  who  were  innocent  of  the  late  dlsor^ 
ders  i  but  to  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the 
victor,  the  prospect  was  altogether  desperate.  Norbanus,  hav- 
ing fled  to  Rhodes,  received  at  that  place  an  account  of  the  pre- 
scriptions, and,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up,  killed  himself. 
Carbo,  being  in  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from 
thence,  but  was  apprehended  by  Pompey^  and  killed^r  Thus  all 
the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were  vacated  by  the  desertion  or 
death  of  those  who  had  filled  or  usurped  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without  any  other  tide 
than  that  of  the  sword  j  and  it  was  now  thought  necessary  to 
supply  the  defect.  He  retired  from  the  city,  that  the  senate 
might  assemble  with  the  more  appearance  of  freedom.  To 
name  an  interrex  was  the  usual  expedient  for  restoring  the 
constitution,  and  for  proceeding  to  elections  in  a  legal  form 
after  the  usual  time  had  elapsed,  or  when,  by  any  accident,  the 
ordinary  succession  to  office  had  been  interrupted.  Valerius 
Flaccus  was  named.  To  him  Sylla  gave  intimation  that,  to  re- 
settle the  commonwealth,  a  dictator,  for  an  indefinite  term^ 
should  be  appointed ;  and  made  offer  of  his  own  services  for 
this  purpose.  These  intimations  were  received  as  commands: 
and  Flaccus,  having  assembled  the  people,  moved  for  an  act 
to  vest  Sylla  with  thetide  of  dictator ;  giving  him  a  discretion-^ 
ary  power  over  the  persons,fortunes,  andlives  of  all  the  citizens^ 

*  Plutatch.  in  Sylla. 
VOL.  I.^  3  I 
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No  example  of  diis  kind  had  taken  place  (or  one  hmoAmi 
and  twen^  yean  {^ceding  this  date«  In  the  former  part  of 
that  period,  the  jealousy  of  the  aristocracyi  andt  in  ths  latter 
part  of  it,  the  negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  aiwi^  prevented 
a  measure  from  which  the  parties  severally  apprehended  aome 
danger  to  themselvef  •  It  was  now  revived  in  the  persen  of 
SyHa,  with  unusual  solemnity,  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  poa» 
pie ;  in  which  Aey  yielded  up,  at  once,  all  their  own  claims  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  for  an  indefinite  time* 
Sylla,  having  named  Valerius  Flaccus  fcnr  his  lieutenant,  or 
commander  of  the  horse,  returned  to  the  city,  presenting  a 
sight  that  was  then  unusual;  a  single  perscm,  preceded  by  four* 
and*twenty  lictors,  armed  with  the  axe  and  the  rods;  and  the 
dictator  being  likewise  attended  by  a  numerous  military  gusrd, 
at  was  not  doubted  that  those  ensigns  of  magistracy  were  to  be 
employed,  not  for  parade,  but  for  serious  ezecutiooy  and  were 
speedily  to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  maay  citizens,  whom 
the  sword  had  spared.  Unwilling  to  be  troid>led  wUh  ordinary 
affairs,  and  that  the  city,  in  all  matters  in  which  it  was  not  ne^ 
cessary  for  himself  to  interpose,  might  still  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  its  usual  forms,  he  directed  the  people  to  assemble,  and  to 
fill  up  the  customary  lists  of  office. 

Lucretius  Offella,  the  officer  who  had  commanded  in  the 
reduction  of  Praeneste,  presuming  on  his  favour  with  the  die* 
tator,  and  on  his  consequence  with  the  army,  offered  himself 
for  the  consulate.  Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  dcskt,  he 
still  continued. his  canvas,  and,  while  he  solicited  votes  in  the 
street,  was,  by  order  of  the  dictator,  put  to  death.  A  tumult 
immediately  arose;  the  centurion,  who  executed  this  order 
against  Offella,  was  seized,  and,  attended  by  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  was  carried  before  the  dictator.  Sylla  heard  the 
complaint  with  composure;  told  the  multitude,  who  crowded 
around  him,  that  Offella  had  been  slain  by  his  orders,  and  that 
the  centurion  must  therefore  be  released.  He  then  dismissed 
them,  with  this  homely,  but  menacing,  apologue.  ^*  A  coun* 
"  tryman  at  his  plough,  feeling  himself  troubled  with  vermio, 
*^  once  and  again  made  a  halt^  to  pick  diem  off  his  jacket;  but, 
**  being  molested  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket,  with  all  its 
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^  contents,  into  the  fire.  Beware,^'  he  said,  "  of  £he  fire :  pro* 
^  voke  me  not  a  third  time.'**  Such  was  the  tone  of  a  govern- 
ment, which,  irom  this  example,  was  Hkety  to  be  fatal  to  many 
who  hod  coneurred  in  estd>lishing  of  it,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  opposite  party. 

Sylla,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  die  state  of  dic- 

U  c    672 
tfttor,  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements,  and  to     *    •»'''•• 

Bew-model  the  commonwealth.  The  armyf  appeared  to  have 
die  first  or  preferable  claim  to  his  attention.  He  accordingly 
proposed  to  reward  them  by  a  gift  of  all  the  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party.  Spole- 
tum,  Interamna,  Praeneste,  Fluentia,  Nola,  Sulmo,  Volaterra, 
together  with  the  countries  of  Samnium  and  Lucania,  wire 
depopulated  to  make  way  for  the  legions  who  had  served  under 
himself  in  the  reduction  of  his  enemies.  In  these  new  inhabit 
tants  of  It^,  whose  prosperity  depended  on  his  safety,  he  had 
a  guard  to  his  person,  and  a  sure  support  to  his  power.  By 
ehanging  their  condition  from  that  of  soldiers  to  land-holders 
and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same  time,  that  dangerous 
cloud  of  military  power  which  he  himself  or  his  antagonists 
had  raised  over  the  commonwealth,  and  provided  for  the  per- 
manency of  any  reformations  he  was  to  introduce  into  the  civil 
establishment.  The  troops,  from  soldiers  of  fortune,  became 
proprietors  of  land,  and  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 
In  this  manner,  whatever  may  have  been  his  intention  in  this 
arbitrary  act  of  power,  so  cruel  to  Ae  innocent  sufferers,  if 
there  were  any  such,  the  measure  had  an  immediate  tendency 
to  terminate  the  public  confusion.  Its  future  consequences, 
in  pointing  out  to  new  armies,  and  to  their  ambitious  leaders, 
a  way  to  supplant  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  property,  and 
to  practise  usurpations  more  permanent  than  that  qf  Sylla, 
were  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  appears  more  entirely  calcu* 
lated  for  the  security  of  his  own  person.  A  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand slaves,  lately  the  property  of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin 

*  Appim.  in  Belt.  Civil*  lib.i.^Flntftrch.  in  SylHi. 
•    1 1^  app^n  that  Ishry  reckoned  forty-seven  legions.  Epitom.  Mb,  Ixxxiz. 
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of  die  vanquished  party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of 
citizens  conferred  on  them,  were  enrolled  promiscuouaiy  in 
all  the  tribes;  and,  as  the  enfranchised  slave  took  the  name  of 
the  person  from  whom  he  received  his  freedom,  these  new  d« 
tizens  became  an  accession  to  the  family  of  the  Comdi,  and^ 
in  every  tumult,  were  likely  to  be  the  sure  partisans  of  Sylla, 
and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  They  had  received  a  freedom 
Hfhich  was  connected  vf'iih  the  permanency  of  his  government^ 
and  foresaw,  that,  if  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  in  whose 
houses  they  had  served,  should  be  restored,  they  themselves 
must  return  into  servitude;  and  diey  accordingly  became  an 
^d<iitional  security  to  the  government  which  their  patron  vras 
alx^t  to  ests^bHsh. 

So  far  the  dictator  seemed  to  intend  the  security  of  his  own 
person,  and  the  stability  of  his  government;  but,  in  all  his 
subsequent  institutions,  there  appears  an  intention  to  restore 
the  constitution  in  its  legislative  and  judicative  departments, 
to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  officers  for  conducting  the  ac« 
cumulated  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  to  atop  the  source  of 
former  disorders,  and  to  guard  against  the  growing  depravi^ 
of  the  times,  by  extending  and  securing  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  He  began  with  filling  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the  sanguinary 
policy  of  the  parties  who  had  prevailed  in  their  turns.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  this  body  to  five  hundred;  taking 
the  new  members  from  the  equestrian  order;  but  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  the  people. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  senate,  and  the  judicative 
power  of  its  members,  were  restored.  The  law  that  was  pro- 
vided for  the  last  of  these  purposes  consisted,  of  different 
clauses.  By  the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sen»^ 
tors,  or  those  who  were  entided  to  give  their  opinion  in  the 
senate,^  should  be  put  upon  any  jury  or  list  of  the  judges.t 
By  the  second  it  was  prov^ided,  that,  of  the  judges  so  placed 
pn  the  roll,  the  parties  should  not  be  allowed  to  challenge  or 
reject  above  three. 

•  All  the  ofFxers  of  state,  even  before  ihey  were  put  upon  the  rolls,  were  cxin 
(|tled  to  speak  in  the  senate. 

I  Tacit.  Annai.  lib.  xi. — Cic.  pro  Cliento. 
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By  a  third  clause  it  was  allowed^  that  judgment,  in  triaU 
at  hiw,  should  be  given  either  by  secret  ballot,  or  openly,  at 
the  option  of  the  defendant;  and,  by  a  separate  regulation,  that 
the  nomination  of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  should  be  committed  to  the  senate* 

During  the  late  tribunitian  usurpation,  the  whole  legislative 
and  executive  power  had,  under  pretence  of  vesting  those  pre* 
rogatives  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  been  seized  by  the 
tribunes.  But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  assembling 
the  people  by  centuries,  and  reduced  the  tribunes  to  their  de-^ 
fensive  privilege  of  interposing  by  a  negative  against  any  act 
of  oppression;  and  he  deprived  them  of  their  pretended  right 
to  propose  laws,  or  to  harangue  the  people.  He  moreover 
subjoined,  that  none  but  senators  could  be  elected  into  the 
office  of  tribune;  and,  to  the  end  that  no  person  of  a  factious 
ambition  might  choose  this  station,  he  procured  it  to  be  enact- 
ed, that  no  one,  who  had  borne  the  ofHce  of  tribune,  could 
afterwards  be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the  magistracy* 

With  respect  to  the  offices  of  state,  this  new  founder  of  the  . 
commonwealth  revived  the  obsolete  law,  which  prohibited  the 
re««lection  of  any  person  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  inters 
val  often  years;  and  enacted,  that  none  could  be  elected  con- 
sul  till  after  he  had  been  quaestor,  »dile,  and  praetor.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  praetors  from  six  to  eight;  that  of 
quaestors  to  twenty;  and,  to  guard  against  the  disorders  which 
had  recendy  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be  treason  for 
any  Roman  officer,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  peo* 
pie,  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  o\vn  province,  whether  with 
or  without  an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreign 
nation  whatever* 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Oomitius,  relating  to  the  election 
of  priests,  and  restored  to  the  college  the  entire  choice  of  their 
pwn  members. 

He  made  several  additions  to  the  penal  code,  by  statutes 
against  subordination,  forgery,  wilful  fire,  poisoning,  rape, 
assault,  extortion,  and  forcibly  entering  the  house  of  a  citizen; 
with  a  statute,  declaring  it  criminal  to  be  found,  in  places  of 
public  resort,  with  a  deadly  weapon  of  any  kind.   To  all  these 
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he  added  a  sumptuary  law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  precisely 
known;  but  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expense  at  orda« 
nary*  meab  and  at  funerals,  and  to  hare  likewise  setded  the 
price  of  provisions* 

These  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  intervab,  and  in« 
termixed  with  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  In  order  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil 
war,  Pompey  had  been  sent  into  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  C. 
Annius  Luscus  into  Spain.  In  this  province,  Sertorius  had 
taken  arms  for  the  Marian  faction;  but  being  attacked  by  the 
forces  of  Sylla,  and  ill-supported  at  first  by  the  natives  of  Spain, 
be  fled  into  Africa.  From  thence,  hearing  that  die  Lusita* 
nians  were  disposed  to  take  arms  against  the  reigningpar^  at 
Rome,  he  repassed  the  sea,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  hi 
this  situation  was  able,  for  some  years,  to  find  occupation  far 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  its  most  experienced  coos- 
manders. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Asia,  Murena^ 
whom  he  had  left  to  command  in  that  pro\ince,  found  a  pre- 
tence to  renew  the  war  with  Mithridates;  and,  having  ventured 
to  pass  the  Halys,  was  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  afterwards 
arraigned  as  having  infringed  the  late  treaty  of  peace.  TUs 
accusation  was  favourably  received  at  Rome;  the  condhictof 
Murena  censured;  and,  first,  A.  Gabinius,  and  afterwards 
Minucius  Thermus,  were  sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  pro* 
vince. 

Meantime,  Sylla,  with  all  his  disdain  of  personal  distinc- 
tion, exhibited  a  triumph,  on  account  of  his  victories  in  Asia 
and  Greece.  Processions  were  continued  for  two  days.  On 
the  first,  he  deposited  in  the  treasur}'  fifteen  thousand  pondo 
of  gold,t  and  an  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pondo  of 
silver ;%  on  the  second  day,  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gDld,4 
and  seven  thousand  pondo  of  silver.  ||  There  was  nothing  that 

•  Gdlius,  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 

f  Reckoning  the.  pondo  at  ten  ounces,  and  4L  an  ounce,  ttejs  will  make  about 
100,000/. 

\  About  28r,500/.  $  About  520,000i 

II  About  140,000;.— Flin.  lib.  xxxUi.  miii*. 
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liwl  aof  reference  to  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  except  a 
numerous  train  of  senators,  and  other  citizens  of  rank,  who, 
having  resorted  to  his  camp  for  protection,  had  been  restored 
by  him  to  their  estates  and  their  dignities,  and  now  followed 
his  chariot,  calling  him  father,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was  again 
chosen  consul,  together  with  Q.  C«cilius  Metellus*  *  ^*  * 
The  latter  was  destined,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  to  com* 
mand  against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Sylla  himself  still  retained 
the  dictatorial  power,  and  was  employed  in  promulgating  some 
of  the  acts  of  which  the  chief  have  been  mentioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  death  of 
Carbo,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  party,  finished  the  remains 
of  the  civil  war  in  Sicily,  was  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to 
transport  his  army  into  Africa.  There,  Domitius,  a  leader  of 
the  opposite  faction,  had  erected  his  standard,  assembled  some 
remains  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  received  all  the  fugitives 
who  crowded  for  refuge  to  his  camp.  Pompey,  accordingly, 
being  to  depart  from  Sicily,  left  the  command  of  that  island  to 
Memmius,  and  embarked  his  array,  consisting  of  six  legions, 
in  two  divisions;  of  which  one  landed  at  Utica;  the  other  in 
the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having  soon  after  come  to  an  engage* 
ment  with  Domitius,  who  had  been  joined  by  Jarbas,  an  Afri* 
can  prince,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  their  united 
forces,  and,  pursuing  his  advantage,  penetrated,  without  any 
resistance,  into  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which,  though  de« 
pendent  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter,  Sylla  thought  proper 
to  supersede  Pompey  in  the  province,  and  ordered  him  to 
disband  his  army,  reserving  only  one  legion,  with  which  he 
was  to  watt  for  his  successor.  The  troops  were  greatly  in-' 
censed  at  this  order;  and, thinking  themselves  equally  entitled 
to  setdements  with  the  legions  who  were  lately  provided  for 
in  Italy,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  earnestly  en* 
treated  their  general  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they  pro- 
mised to  make  him  master  of  the  government.  This  young 
man,  with  a  moderation  which  he  continued  to  support  in  the 
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height  bf  his  ambition^  withstood  the  temptatlcnf,  ^d  declared 
to  the  at-my,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  porpose,  be  must 
Certainly  die  by  his  own  hands;  that  he  would  not  do  violence 
to  the  governrtient  of  his  country,  nor  be  the  object  or  pre- 
tence  of  a  civil  war»  From  this  conduct  we  haxe  reason  to 
conclude  that,  if  in  reality  he  had  encouraged  the  mutiny,  it 
was  only  that  he  might  thus  liave  the  honour  of  reclaiming' 
the  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their  offer.  The  ambition  of  this 
singular  person,  as  will  appear  from  many  passages  of  bis  life, 
led  him  to  aim  at  consideration  more  than  power. 

While  Pompcy  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the  troops  to 
their  duty,  a  rei>oft  was  carried  to  Rome,  that  he  had  actually 
revolted,  and  was  preparing,  with  his  armj,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy.  **  It  appears  to  be  my  fate,"  said  Sylla,  '*  in  ray 
**  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys:"  and  he  was  about  to  recall  the 
veterans  to  his  standard,  when  the  truth  was  made  known^  and 
the  part  which  Pompey  had  acted  was  more  properly  repre-^ 
sented.  The  merit  of  this  young  man  on  that  occasion  was  the 
greater,  that  he  himself  was  unwilling  to  disband  the  am^y 
before  they  should  return  to  Italy,  to  attend  a  triumph,  which 
he  hoped  to  obtain;  and  that  the  resolution  he  took  to  comply 
with  his  orders  proceeded  from  respect  to  the  senate,  and 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey^  on  this  occasion^ 
was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his  former  commands,  and  ac- 
cordingly moved^  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  the 
legions  serving  in  Africa  might  return  with  their  arms  inta 
Italy. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  C.  Herennius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  ventured  to  employ  the  prerogative  of  his  office, 
however  impaired,  against  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But 
Sylla  persisted ;  obtained  a  law  to  authorize  Pompey  to  enter 
with  his  army  into  Italy;  and  when  he  drew  near  the  city^ 
went  forth  with  a  numerous  body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him# 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that,  by  calling  him  the  Great 
Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  him,  which,  in  the 
Roman  way  of  distinguishing  persons  by  casual  additions^ 
whether  of  contempt  or  respect,  continued  to  furnish  him  with 
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A  ti<le  for  l^e.  The  times  were  wretched,  when  armies  stated 
themselves,  in  l^e  commonweakh,  as  the  partisans  of  a  leader, 
and  when  ^e  leader,  by  not  making  war  on  his  country,  was 
supposed  to  have  laid  up  a  4tore  of  merit. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occasion, daid  claim  to  a  .triumph.  Sylla 
M  first  opposed  k,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rule  and  order  of 
the  commonwealth,  which  reserved  this  honour  for  persons 
who  had  attained  to  the  rank  either  of  consul  or  pr9tor ;  but 
he  afterwards  complied  ;  being  struck,  it  is  said,  with  a  muti* 
nous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young  man;  bidding  hira  recollect 
that  there  were  more  persons  disposed  to  worship  the  ruiDg 
than  the  «ettit)g  sun. 

In  the  triumf]^  which  Pompey,  accordingly,  obtained,  he 
meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  tit* 
phants ;  but  these  animals  could  not  pass  abreast  through  the 
gates.  His. donation  to  the  troops  falling  short  of  their  expect 
tation,  and  they  having  murmured,  and  even  threatened  to  mu^ 
tiny,  he  said,  the  fear  of  losing  his  triumph  should  not  affect 
him ;  that  he  would  inatantly  disband  the  legions,  ratl^er  than 
comply  with  their  unreasonable  demands.  This  check,  given 
to  the  presumption  at  the  army  by  an  officer  so  young  and  so 
aspiring,  gave  a  general  satisfaction.  P.  Servilius,  a  senator  c^ 
advanced  age,  said,  upon  this  occasion,  ^^  Tluut  the  young  man 
'*  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and  his  tide." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph  contrary  to 
the  established  order  of  the  commonwealth,  had  impaired  tl^ 
lustre  of  his  former  actions*  By  this  last  act  of  magnanimity, 
in  restraining  the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army;  and,  in  both  these  circumstances  together, 
gave  a  complete  specimen  and  image  of  his  whole  life.  Wi^ 
too  much  respect  for  the  republic  to  employ  violent  means  f9r 
its  ruin,  he  was  possessed  by  a  vanity  anda  jealousy  of  his  own 
personal  consideration,  which,  in  detail,  perpetually  led  him  to 
undermine  its  foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was  again  destined 

for  one  of  the  consuls;  but  he  declined  this  piece  of  „  ^  ^^ . 
,  ,.  ,   ,       ,    .  r«        «  «       .     tJ.c. 674. 

flattery,  and  directed  the  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servi- 
lius and  Appius  Claudius.     Soon  after  these  magistrates  en- 
voi. I.  3  R 
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tered  on  the  discharge  of  their  trust,  the  dictator  appeared^  a» 
usual,  in  the  forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  in* 
stead  of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  iiis  power,  made  a  fonnal 
resignation  of  it,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and,  having  declared 
to  the  people  that,  if  any  one  had  matter  of  charge  against  him, 
be  was  ready  to  answer  it,  continued  to  walk  in  the  streets  ia 
the  character  of  a  private  man,  and  aftertvards  retired  to  his 
villa  near  Cumse,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting,^  and 
other  country  amusements. 

This  resignation,  it  must  be  confessed,  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  character  of  Sylla,  and  removes  him  far  from  the  herd 
of  common  usurpers,  who  sacrifice  their  fellow-creatures  mere- 
ly  to  their  own  lust  of  dominion.  The  sacrifices  he  made, 
shocking  as  they  were  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  now  appear 
to  have  been  offered  at  the  shrine  of  public  order,  to  provide 
for  the  future  peace  of  his  country.  His  ruling  passion  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  disdain  of  what  the  vulgar  admire,  whe« 
ther  distinction  or  power.  When  tired  of  youthful  pursuits^ 
he  sued  for  preferment,  but  with  so  little  animosity  or  jealousy 
of  competition,  that  if  he  had  not  been  hurried  by  extreme 
provocation  into  the  violent  course  he  pursued,  it  is  probable 
that  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of,  but  upon  the  roll  of 
consuls,  or  the  record  of  his  triumphs,  and  would  have  disdain- 
ed any  encroachment  on  the  right  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
much  as  he  resented  the  encroachments  which  were  made  on 
his  own. 

In  his  first  attack  of  the  city  with  a  military  force,  his  whole 
action  shewed  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the  republic  from  the 
usurpation  of  Marius,  not  to  usurp  the  government  for  himself* 
At  his  return  into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  state  of 
parties  already  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  the  violence  done 
to  the  republic  by  those  who  pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abun- 
dantly justify  his  having  had  recourse  to  arms. 

During  the  short  period  in  which  he  retained  his  power  of 
dictator,  without  neglecting  precautions  for  the  security  of  his 
own  person  in  the  retirement  he  was  meditating,  he  took  the 

'  *  Appian.  BeU.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
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ineasares  already  mentioned,  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  future  dis- 
order, and  effect  some  reform  in  the  state :  but,  as  the  past  had 
shown  what  are  the  evils  to  which  an  overgrown  and  corrupt- 
ed republic  is  exposed,  so  the  corrections  he  attempted,  al- 
though they  served  to  prolong  the  struggles  of  virtuous  men 
for  the  preservation  of  their  country,  yet  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  ruin. 

For  some  particulars  of  his  description,  which^  have  not 
entered  into  the  preceding  narration,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  was  among  the  few  Romans  of  his  time  who  made  any  con- 
siderable advance  in  literary  studies;  and  that  he  wrote  me- 
moirs of  his  own  life,  continued  to  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  often  quoted  by  Plutarch.  That  he  nevertheless  appear- 
ed superior  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  most  splendid  per- 
formances, and,  from  simplicity  or  diadain,  mixed  perhaps 
with  ''superstition,  not  from  affected  modesty,  attributed  his 
success  to  good  fortune,  or  to  the  favour  of  the  gods ;  so  muck, 
that,  while  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of  Great^  he  him- 
self was  content  with  that  of  the  Fortunate.^ 

With  respect  to  such  a  personage,  circumstances  of  a  trivial 
nature  become  subjects  of  attention.  His  hair  and  eyes,  it  is 
said,  were  of  a  light  colour,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  coun- 
tenance blotched.  He  was,  by  the  most  probable  accounts, 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  seventeen  at  the  death  of  Caius,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Tiberius ;  so  that  he  might  have  perceived  at  this  date 
the  effect  of  tribunitian  disorders,  and  taken  the  impressions 
from  which  he  acted  against  them.  He  sensed  the  office  of 
quaestor,  under  Marius,  in  Africa,  at  thirty-one;  was  consul 
for  the  first  time  at  forty-nine  or  fifty  ;t  was  dictator  at  fifty- 
six  ;  resigned  when  turned  of  fiftj'-eight ;  and  died  yet  undtr 
sixty,  in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  his  resignation. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a  numerous  body 
of  new  citizens,  who,  having  been  manumised  by  his  order, 
bore  his  name :  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerous  body 
of  veteran  officers  and  soldiers,  who  held  estates  by  his  gift: 

•  Felix.  t  Vel.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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numbers  throughout  the  empire,  who  owed  their  safety  to  his 
protection,  and  who  ascribed  the  existence  of  the  comoson- 
wealth  itself  to  the  exertions^  of  hifr  great  aUUty  and  courap: 
numbers  who^  although  they  were  offended  with  the  severe  and 
Uoody  exercise  of  his  power,  yetadmirec^the  magnsmBiity  of 
his  resignation* 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  flattery,  his  corpse 
was  carf  ied  in  procession  throogh  Italy,  at  the  public  expense. 
The  fasces,  and  every  other  ensign  of  hoxiour,^  were  restored 
.to  the  dead«  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns  were  fabri- 
cated in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towns  and  provinces  he  had 
protected,  or  of  the  private  persons  he  had  preserved,  to  tes- 
tify their  veneration  for  his  memory.  Roman  matrons,  whom 
it  might  be  expected  his  cruelties  would  have  affected  with 
horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment  in  that  of  admiration, 
crowded  to  his  funeral,  and  heaped  the  pile  with  perfumes*^ 
His  obsequies  were  performed  m  the  Campus  Martins.  The 
tomb  tiras  marked,  by  his  own  directions,  with  a  characteristi- 
cal  inscription,  to  the  following  effect :  ^^  Here  lies  Sylla,  who 
'^  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts 
**  of  hostility  by  his  cnemy."t 

•  Appia.n.  dc  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.— Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 
t  Plutarch,  in S;ll», fine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Siate  of  the  CommonfvetUth^  and  Mtmber^  of  the  Peofile.^Charactert 
f(f  PtmonM  nko  began  to  ap/iear  in  the  Timet  qf  Sylla. —Faction 
^JLe/ddu9.^Sirtoriu8  harbour*  the  Marian  Party  in  Spain*  -Im 
attacked  by  MeteUut  and  Pomfiey.^Hi*  Deaths  and  final  Sufr- 
pre49ion  cf  the  Party. -^Firat  Appearance  qf  C.  Juih^  detar.^ 
Tribune*  begin  to  treapaaa  on  the  Lawa  qf  Sylia.—Pr^greaa  qfthe 
Empire. —Preparationa  of  Mithridatea.^War  with  the  Romana* 
-^Irruption  into  Bit hynia*-^ Siege  qf  Cyzicua.—Raiaed^— Flight 
qf  Mithridatea*-^Lueuliua  earriea  the  War  into  Pontua^^Rout 
and  IHafieraion  qf  the  Army  qf  Mithridatea.-^Hia  Flight  into 
Armenia.^^Conduct  ofLucuUua  in  the  Province  ofAaia* 

THE  public  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  contest  of 
Sylla  and  his  antagonists,  that  litde  else  is  recorded  of  the 
period  in  which  it  took  place.  Writen  bave  not  given  us  any 
distinct  acccount  of  the  condition  of  £bt  city,  or  of  the  num- 
ber of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  divided  into  two  principal 
factions,  the  office  of  censor  was  become  too  important  for 
either  party  to  entrust  it  with  their  opponents,  or  even  in  neu- 
U-al  hands.  The  leaders  of  every  faction,  in  their  turn,  made 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposed,  at  their  pleasure,  of 
the  equestrian  and  senatorian  dignities. 

At  a  survey  of  the  city,  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy,* 
preceding  the  admission  of  the  Italians,  the  number  of  citizens 
was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  At  another  survey,  which  followed  soon  after 
that  event,  they  amounted,  according  to  Eusebius,  to  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  ;t  and  it  seems  that  the 
whole  accession  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no  more 
than  sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The 
great  slaughter  of  Romans  and  Italians,  in  which  it  is  said 
diat  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed,  preceding  the 
last  of  these  musters,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  complete  and 
accurate  lists  when  the  citizens  were  so  much  dispersed,  will 
account  for  the  seemingly  small  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  bom,  and  began  to  enter  on  the  scene 

*  Liv.  lib.  Ixiii.  f  Euseb.  in  Chronko. 
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of  public  affairs,  those  persons  whose  conduct  was  now  to  ds« 
termine  the  fate  of  the  republic,  Pompey  had  already  distin* 
.guished  himself,  and  stood  high  in  the  public  esteem.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and,  by  accident, 
at  a  very  early  age,  or  before  he  had  attained  to  any  of  the 
-ordinary  civil  or  political  preferments,  commanded  an  army. 
Cicero,  being  of  the  same  age,  began  to  be  distinguished  at 
the  bar.  He  pleaded,  in  the  second  consulate  of  Sylla,  the 
cause  of  Roscius  Amerinus ;  and  having  occasion  to  censure 
the  actions  of  Chrysogonus  and  other  favourites  of  the  dicta- 
tor, by  his  freedom,  in  that  instance,  incurred  no  resentment 
from  Sylla,  and  gained  much  honour  to  himself. 

Caius  Cssar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of  Cinna, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being  nearly  related  to 
the  elder  Marius,  vf}^  had  married  his  aunt,  narrowly  escap- 
ed the  sword  of  thenev ailing  party*  Being  commanded  to 
separate  from  his  wile,  he  retained  her,  in  defiance  of  this 
order,  and,  for  his  contumacy,  was  put  in  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed. He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  intercession  of  com- 
mon friends,  whose  request,  in  his  favour,  Sylla  granted,  with 
that  memorable  saying,  "  Beware  of  him :  there  is  many  a 
"  IVIarius  in  the  person  of  that  young  man,"  A  circumstance 
which  marked  at  once  the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  early 
appearances  of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Cassar. 

Marcus  Porcius,  afterwards  named  Cato  of  Utica,  was 
about  three  years  younger  than  Caesar,  and,  being  early  an  or- 
phan, was  educated  in  the  house  of  an  uncle,  Livius  Drusus. 
While  yet  a  child,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  times, 
he  learned  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Italian  allies,  dien  in 
agitation,  were  dangerous  to  the  Roman  state.  Pompedius 
Silo,  who  managed  the  claim  for  the  Italians,  amusing  himself 
with  the  young  Cato,  pressed  him,  with  caresses,  to  intercede 
with  his  uncle  in  their  behalf;  and,  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
.  be  won  b}-  fl.itter}-,  next  tried,  in  vain,  to  iatimidate,  by  threat- 
ening to  tlirow  him  from  the  window.  "  If  this  were  a  man," 
he  said,  "  I  b(  lieve  we  should  obtain  no  such  favour.**  In 
the  height  of  Svlla's  militar}-  executions,  when  his  portico 
was  crowded  with  persons  who  brou^^ht  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
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leribed,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  reward  which  bad  been  pub« 
lisljied,  Cato,  being  carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay  his  court,  asked, 
^^  if  no  one  hated  this  man  enough  to  kill  him  ^"  ^^  Yes :  but 
^^  they  fear  him  still  more  than  they  hate  him."  Then  give 
**  me  a  sword,''  said  the  boy,  "  and  I  will  kill  him.'*  Such 
were  the  early  indications  of  characters  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  conspicuous  in  the  commonwealth. 

With  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the  tribune  Octa- 
vius,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  began, 
among  the  parties  at  Rome,  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaliations, 
with  alternate  periods  of  anarchy  and  violent  usurpation, 
which  must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth,  if  the  sword  had  not  passed  at  last  into  hands  which 
employed  it  for  the  restoration  of  public  order,  as  well  as  for 
the  avenging  of  private  wrongs. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties  in  these 
horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment; but  all  of  them  treated  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth 
with  too  little  respect ;  and,  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the 
wrongs  which  they  themselves  apprehended  or  endured,  did 
not  scruple,  in  their  turn,  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country* 
But,  to  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the  commonwealth,  the 
experience  of  fifty  years  was  now  sufficient  to  shew  that  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal  methods,  and  to  terminate 
animosities,  by  retorted  injuries  and  provocations,  were  ex- 
tremely vain.  The  excess  of  the  evil  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
haust its  source ;  and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the  draught, 
of  which  they  had  been  made  to  drink  so  largely;  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  dregs  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  and 
the  supplies  of  faction,  which  were  brought  by  the  rising  gene- 
ration, were  of  a  mixture  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the 
former  age*  The  example  of  Sylla,  who  made  himself  lord 
of  the  commonwealth  by  means  of  a  military  force,  and  the 
security  with  which  he  held  his  usurpation  during  pleasure, 
had  a  more  powerful  effect  in  exciting  the  thirst  of  dominion 
than  the  political  uses  which  he  made  of  his  power,  or  his 
magnanimity  in  resigning  it,  had,  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the 
effects  of  that  dangerous  precedent*  Adventurers  accordingly 
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arose,  who,  wkhout  provocation,  and  equally  mdiSeretA  t» 
the  interests  of  party  as  they  were  to  those  of  the  repidbiie» 
proceeded,  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  purpose,  to  g^«£fy  their 
own  ambition  and  avarice,  by  subverting  die  govermnent  of 
their  country. 

^  While  Sylla  was  yet  alive,  iEmilios  Lepidus,  a 
man  of  profligate  axnbition,  but  of  mean  capacity, 
supported  by  the  remains  of  the  p<^ular  faction,  stood  for  the 
consulate,  and  was  chosen,  together  with  Q.  Lutatius  Catiihis, 
the  son  of  him  who,  with  Marius,  triumphed  lor  dieir  joint 
victory  over  the  Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  perished  fay  the 
orders  of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  had  openly  joined  the  popular  faction,  in  support 
of  Lepidus,  and  was  told,  upon  that  occasion,  by  SyBa,  that  he 
was  stirring  the  embers  of  a  fire  which  woidd  in  the  end  con* 
tume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  from  a  mark 
of  disapprobation  well  known  to  the  Romans,  that  of  not  be* 
sng  mentioned  in  his  will,  it  appeared  that  Pompey  had  lost 
his  esteem*  In  opposition  to  Lepidus,  however,  and  others, 
who  wished  to  insult  the  memory  of  SyHa,  this  prudent  young 
Aum  was  among  the  first  in  recommending  and  perfcmning 
the  honours  that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  consulate,  moved  for  a 
recall  of  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  restitution  of  the  forfeited 
lands,  and  a  repeal  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator. 
This  motion  was  formally  opposed  by  Catulus;  and  diere  en- 
dued between  the  two  consuls  a  debate  which  divided  the  city* 
But  the  party  of  the  senate  prevailed,  to  have  the  motion  re- 
jected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces,  die  transalfMne  Gaul  had 
fallen  to  Lepidus;  and, upon  his  motion,  being  rejected  in  die 
assembly  of  the  people,  although  it  had  been  some  tioM  the 
practice  for  consuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  dieir  continu- 
ance in  office,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city,  in  otder  to  take 
possession  of  his  province.  This  rescdution,  as  it  implied  great 
impatience  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  gave  some  jeakNisy 
to  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  designs  of  a  consul  desirous  to 
join  military  power  with  his  ci%'il  authority.     They  recollected 
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liie  pvogreiB  of  scdhian  wUch  begin  with  the  Gracchi  and 
Apidetoa  raiiing  popuho*  tumults,  and  ended  with  Marius  and 
Sjfla  kading  consular  armies  into  the  city,  and  fighting  their 
battks  in  the  streets.  And,  in  this  point,  the  decisive  spirit 
of  Sylla,  although  it  may  have  snatched  the  commonwealth 
fiom  the  flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  consumed,  yet  shewed 
die  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means  which  he  employed  to  pre- 
serve it.^  The  senators  were  willing  that  Lepidns  should 
deportfromthe  cily;  but  they  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from 
him  an  oadi,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  public  peace.  This 
oadi,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  partiodar  distrust  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  projeeted^  they  likewise  administered 
to  his  coUeagQcf 

Lepidus,  notwithstanding  his  oioh,  being  arrived  in  his 
pvovince,  made  preparations  for  war;  and,  thinking  that  his 
faith  wais  pledged  only  while  be  was  consid,  determined  to  re^ 
main  in  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  until  his  term  in  office 
expired*  The  senate,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  army 
ke  had  raised^  appointed  him  to  preside  at  the  election  of  his 
successor*  But  he  neglected  the  summons  which  was  sent  to 
htm  Sot  this  purpose,  and  the  year  of  the  present  consuls  was  ' 
by  diis  means  suffered  to  elsqise^  belbre  any  election  was  made<- 

The  ordinary  succession  being  thus  interrupted,  the  senate 
named  Appius  Claudius,  as  interrex,  to  hold  the  elections,  and 
at  the  same  time  deprived  Lepidus  of  his  command  in  GauL 
Upon  this  information  he  hastened  to  Itidy,  with  the  troopa 
he  had  already  assembled,  and  greatly  alarmed  the  republic* 
The  senate  gave  to  Appius  Claudius,  and  to  Gatulus,  in  the 
quality  of  proconsul,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  state.  These  officers,  accordingly,  without  delay,  ooI-< 
lected  a  military  fozxre,  while  Lepidus  advanced  through 
Etruria)  and  published  a  manifesHo,  in  which  he  invited  ail  the 
friends  of  Uberty  to  jom  him;  and  made  a  formal  demand  of 
being  reinvested  with  the  consular  power*  In  (^position  to 
this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the  senate  republished  the  laW 
of  Plautius,  by  which  the  pcators  Were  required,  in  the  ordi* 

*  Appuin.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.  f  ^k^- 
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nary  ooune  of  justice^  to  take  cognizance  of  all  attempt  %a 
levy  war  agahiBt  the  repuUic^  and  joined  to  it  an  additional 
clause  or  resolution  of  their  own,  obli^ng  those  magistrates 
to  receive  accusations  of  treason  on  holydays,  as  well  as  oo 
ordinary  days  of  business. 

Meantime,  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome^ 
seized  die  Janiculum  and  one  of  the  bridges  s  but,  in  his  fiuther 
attempt  to  force  the  city,  was  met  by  Catulus,  repulsed  and 
routed*  All  his  party  dispersed;  he  himself  fled  to  Sardinia, 
and  soon  after  died.  His  son,  a  young  man,  with  part  of  the 
army,  retired  to  Alba,  was  there  soon  after  taken,  and  suffered 
for  a  treason  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  by  his  father. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who,  in  the  continuadon 
of  these  troubles,  afterwards  fell  at  Philippi,  having  joined 
with  Lepidus  in  this  rash  and  profligate  attempt  agadnst  the 
republic,  was  obliged,  at  Mantua,  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  order,  was  put  to  death*  But  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  penetrated,  under  the 
conduct  of  Perpema,  into  Spain,  and  joined  Sertorius,  who 
was  now  become  the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  distress,  as 
Sylla  had  formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this  province,  ac- 
cordingly, while  peace  began  to  be  restored  in  Italy,  a  source 
of  new  troubles  was  opening  for  the  state.  The  prevailing 
party  in  the  city  was  willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to  suC* 
fer  all  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  late  offences,  to  drop; 
the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had  carried  the  severity  of  his  ex« 
ecutions  disposing  the  minds  of  men  to  the  opposite  course 
of  indulgence  and  mercy« 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus,  with  his  army,  in  Itaty, 
Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtain  frora  the  senate  a  ratificatioD 
of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  Sylla :  but,  upon  a  com- 
plaint from  Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
himself  performed  his  part  of  that  treaty  by  the  complete  res- 
titution of  Cappadocia,  he  was  directed  to  give  full  satisfac- 
tion on  this  point  before  his  negotiation  at  Rome  could  pn>- 
ceed.  He  accordingly  compUed;  but,  by  the  time  his  ambas- 
sador had  brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were  so  much  occu- 
pied by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain  against  Lepidus  and  hb 
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Adherents,  that  they  had  no  leisure  for  concerns  so  remote* 
This  intelligence  encouraged  Mithridates  to  think  of  renew- 
ing  the  war.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  permanent 
peace  with  the  Romans,  he  had  already  provided  an  army,  not 
so  considerable,  in  respect  to  numbers,  as  that  which  he  had 
formerly  employed  against  them,  but  more  formidable  by  the 
order  and  discipline  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
model  of  their  own  legion.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  dis- 
traction under  which  the  republic  now  laboured  at  home  would 
render  it  unable  to  resist  his  forces  in  Asia,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  remove  the  only  obstruction  that  remained  to 
his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  however,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  a  negotiation,  and  without  the  pretext  of  a  new 
provocation,  to  break  out  into  open  hostilities ;  but  he  encou- 
raged his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  make  war 
on  the  Roman  allies  in  his  neighbouiiiood,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  which  he  might  either  adopt  or 
decline  at  pleasure.  This  prince,  accordingly,  being  then 
building  a  city,  under  the  name  of  Tigranocerta,  for  which  he 
wanted  inhabitants,  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  from  thence  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  people,  to  replenish  his  new  setde- 
ment. 

Soon  after  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  Mithridates,  in 
order  to  have  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  parties,  into 
which  the  Roman  state  was  divided,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  and  wished,  in  concert  with  this  adventurer, 
to  execute  the  project  of  a  march,  by  the  route  which  was  af- 
terwards frequented  by  the  barbarous  nations,  in  their  success- 
ful attempts  to  invade  and  dismember  the  empire  of  Rome. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  it  appeared  easy  to  pass  over 
land  to  the  Adriatic,  and  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations 
of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal,  by  making  war  on  the  Romans 
in  their  own  country. 

Sertorius,  who  had  erected  the  standard  of  the  republic 
in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  exiles  from  tvtry  quar- 
ter, and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  power,  composed 
of  Italians  as  well  as  natives  of  that  country.     By  his  birth 
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and  idbUUies  he  had  pretemionft  to  tht  hi^Mt  prefennems  of 
the  state;  aod  bad  been  earijr  diBtinguithed  as  a  sddier,  qua- 
lified  eiibn^  to  flLm  lar  to  execute.  He  was  attached  Id  Mm* 
rius,  in  the  tin^e  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  becaime  a  part^  with 
this  leader  in  hb  qu^rel  wkh  SyUa.  His  animoeity  to  the 
latter  was  increased  by  the  miHual  opposition  of  their  inte* 
rests  in  the  pursuit  of  civil  preferments*  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war>  Sertorius  took  an  active  part ;  but  shewed  more 
respect  to  the  constitation  of  his  country,  and  more  nercjr  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  than  either  of  his  asaocitfes, 
Marius  or  Cinna*  When  his  faction  wss  in  possession  of  the 
govemmejtf,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in  Spain,  and,  aftor 
tiKe  ruin  of  its  affairs  in  Italy,  withdrew  into  that  provinee* 
He  was  received  as  a  Roman  governor ;  but,  soon  after,  when 
bis  enemies  bad  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their  pait 
by  Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper  force  to  diskxfge 
him*  He  Had  established  posts  on  ^e  Pyrenees,  for  the  se» 
curity  of  his  province ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  they  were  cn«> 
trusted  being  assassinated,  and  the  stations  deserted,  the  enemy 
bad  free  access  on  that  ^ide*  Not  in  conditioa  to  maintain 
himself  any  longer  in  Spain,  he  embarked  with  what  forces  ha 
covid  assemble  at  Carthagena,  and  continued  for  some  yean« 
with  a  small  squadron  of  Cilician  galleys,  to  subsist  by  die 
spoils  of  Africa  and  the  contiguous  coasts.  In  this  state  of 
bis  fortunes,  Sertorius  formed  a  project  lo  visit  the  Fortonato 
Islands,  and,  if  a  settlement  could  be  effected  there,  to  bid 
farewel  for  ever  to  the  Rqmai^  world,  with  all  its  factiona,  its 
divisions,  and  its  troubles^  Out,  while  he  was  about  to  setsaS 
in  search  of  this  famous  retreat  in  the  ocean,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  the  unsubdued  natives  o(  Lusitania,tobeoonia 
their  leaden  At  their  head,  his  abilities  soon  made  him  coo* 
spicuous*  He  affected  to  consider  his  new  partisans  as  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  treating  die  establishment  of 
Sylla,  in  Italy,  as  a  mere  usurpation.  He  himself  took  the  en* 
signs  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of 
his  followers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  tide  of  senate,  and,  in  alt 
his  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  aspumied  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Roman  republic*    In  treating  with  Mithridateat 
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lie  rcfased  to  cede  the  province  of  Asia,  or  to  purchase  theal* 
Kaoce  of  that  prince  by  any  concessions  injurious  to  the  Ro« 
nian  empire,  of  which  be  affected  to  consider  himself  and  his 
aenate  as  the  legal  head. 

While  Sertorius  was  acdngthis  farce,  the  report  of  his  for* 
midaUe  power,  the  late  accession  he  had  gained  by  the  junc- 
tion of  some  of  the  Marian  forces  imder  the  command  of 
Perpema,  and  his  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome*  Metellus  had  been  some 
time  employed  against  him  in  Spsun ;  but,  being  scarcely  able 
to  keep  the  field,  the  opposition  he  gave  tended  only  to  aug- 
ment the  reputation  of  his  enemy.  The  consuls  ^^^ 
elected  were  judged  unequal  to  this  war ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  all  men  were  turned  on  Pompey,  who,  though  yet 
in  no  public  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal  age  of  state 
prefermepts,  had  the  address  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, to  make  himself  be  pointed  at  as  the  only  person  who 
could  effectually  serve  the  republic.  He  was  accordingly, 
with  the  tide  of  proconsul,  joined  to  Metellus  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Spain.^  It  no  doubt  facilitated  the  career  of 
this  young  man's  pretensions,  that  few  men  of  distinguished 
abilities  were  now  in  the  way  to 'sustain  the  fortunes  of  the  re« 
public.  Such  persons,  of  whatever  party,  had,  in  their  turns, 
been  the  first  victims  of  the  late  violent  massacres ;  and  the 
party  of  Sylla,  which  was  now  the  republic,  when  considered 
as  a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some  disadvantage,  perhaps, 
in  the  superiority  of  its  leader,  who  was  himself  equal  to  all  its 
a&irs,  and  taught  others  to  confide  and  obey,  rather  than  to 
aetfor  themselves.  Pompey  was  not  of  an  age  to  have  suffered 
from  this  influence.  He  came  into  the  party  in"  its  busiest  time, 
and  had  been  entrusted  with  separate  commands.  He  had  al-' 
ready  obtained  for  himself  a  considerable  measure  of  thatarti- 
ficial  consideration  which,  though  it  cannot  be  supported  with-i 
out  abilities,  often  exceeds  the  degree  of  merit  on  which  it  is 
founded;  and  this  consideration  he  continued  to  augment,  to 

*  Claudius,  m  ms^kmg  this  motioti,  aHtiding  to  the  supposed  insignificance  of 
f)oth  con^ulsy  said  that  Pom|>ey  should  be  sent,  not  pro^onBul*  but  pro  consulibus. 
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the  end  of  his  life,  vith  much  attention  and  many  concerted  !»• 
trigues.  His  genius,  however,  for  war  was  real,  and  was  now 
about  to  be  exercised  and  improved  in  the  contest  with  Serto- 
rius,  an  excellent  master,  whose  lessons  were  rough  but  instruc- 
tive. 

Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  for  this  service, 
took  his  departure  from  Italy  by  a  new  route,  and  was  die  first 
Roman  general  who  made  his  way  into  Spain,  by  the  Alps, 
through  Gaul  and  the  P^n-enees.^  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a 
legion,  that  covered  the  foragers  of  his  army,  was  intercepted 
and  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Sertorius  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Laura.  Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it.  Sertorius,  upon 
his  approach,  took  post  on  an  eminence.  Pompey  prepared  to 
attack  him;  and  the  besieged  had  hopes  of  immecUate  relief. 
But  Sertorius  had  made  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Pompey  could  not  advance,  without  exposing  his  own  rear  to 
a  party  that  was  placed  to  attack  him.  ^^  I  will  teach  this  pupil 
of  Sylla,'^  he  said,  ^^  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him;^'  and 
Pompey,  seeing  his  danger,  chose  to  wididraw,  leaving  the 
town  of  Laura  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  while  he  himself 
continued  a  spectator  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the 
place.  After  this  unsuccessful  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Gaul  for  the  winter.f 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Cu- 
t^>r*f    "^  being  consuls,  Pompey  still  retained  his  com* 

u •  C  Of  f  • 

mand,  and,  having  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  directed 
his  march  to  join  M etellus.  Sertorius  la}*^  on  the  Surco,^  and 
wished  to  engage  one  or  other  of  these  parties  before  their 
junction ;  and  Pompey,  on  his  part,  being  desirous  to  reap  the 
glory  of  a  separate  victory,  an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  wing 
on  which  Pompey  fought  was  defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but  the 
other  wing  had  the  victory  over  Perpema.    As  Sertorius  wa» 

*  The  communlcatian  witli  Spain  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  sea :  and, 
m  contradistinction  to  this  communication,  Pompey  was  said  to  have  taJcen  ^»> 
nibar»  rouU. 

f  Plutarch,  in  Porr.peio  et  Sertorio. — Appian.  Liv.  Obsequens. — Frontinus 
Stratagem,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

I  The  Xucar,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Valencia. 
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idbout  to  renew  the  action  on  the  following  day,  he  was  pre-' 
vented  by  the  arrival  of  Metellus.  ^^  If  the  old  woman  had  not 
^^  interposed,"  he  said,  ^^  I  should  have  whipped  the  boy,  and 
^  sent  him  back  to  his  schools  at  Rome. 

This  war  continued  about  two  years  longer,  with  various 
success,  but  without  any  memorable  event,  until  it  ended  by 
the  death  of  Sertorius,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  associate 
Perpema,  was  betrayed  and  assassinated  by  a  few  of  his  own 
attendants.  Perpema,  having  removed  Sertorius  by  this  base 
action,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  both  their  adherents,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  united,  at  least  until  he  should  be 
able  to  purchase  his  peace  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  desert- 
ed  by  numbers  of  those  who  had  been  attached  to  Sertorius, 
and  at  last  surprised  by  Pompey,  and  slain.  He  had  made 
offers  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  party,  and  to  produce  the 
correspondence  which  many  of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome 
held  with  Sertorius,  inviting  him  to  return  into  Italy,  and  pro* 
mising  to  join  him  with  a  considerable  force.  The  letters 
which  had  passed  in  this  correspondence  were  secured  by 
Pompey,  and,  without  being  opened,  were  burned.  So  mas* 
terly  an  act  of  prudence,  in  a  person  who  was  yet  considered 
as  a  young  man,  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It  served  to 
extinguish  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled 
men,  otherwise  disaffected,  to  a  situation  in  which  they  were 
now  assured  of  impunity  and  even  of  concealment. 

While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in  the  field,  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  being  about  seven  years  younger,  that  is,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  returned  from  Asia;  and,  to  make 
some  trial  of  his  parts,  lodged  a  complaint  against  Dolabdla, 
late  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  for  oppression  and  extortion  in 
his  province.  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  appearing  for  the  defen« 
dant,  procured  his  acquittal.  Cicero  says  that  he  himself  was 
then  returned  from  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Asia,  and  was 
present  at  this  trial.  The  following  year,  Csesar  left  Rome, 
with  intention  to  pass  some  time  under  a  celebrated  master  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  In  his  way,  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and 
remained  their  prisoner  about  forty  days,  until  he  found  means 
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to  procure  from  M etellu*  a  sum  of  S£tf  tdait%*  winch 
paid  fisr  his  nuMom.  He  had  frequendy  wvncd  the  pirates^ 
while  yet  in  their  hands,  that  he  should  punish  iheir  insoieace  ; 
and^at  parting,  he  told  them  to  expect  the  pcrformaace  of  his 
promise.  Upon  being  set  on  shore,  he  assemUed  and  armed 
some  veaseb  on  the  coast,  pursued  his  late  captora,  took  and 
fairought  them  into  port.  From  thence  he  hastened  to  Juniua 
Silanus,  the  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  applied  for  an  order, 
to  have  them  executed;  but,  being  refused  by  thb  officer,  he 
asade  his  way  back,  with  still  greater  dispatdi,  and,  before 
any  instructions  could  arrive  to  the  contrary,  had  his  prisooeiB 
nailed  to  the  cross.  Such  lawless  banditti  had  long  infested 
the  seas  of  Asia  and  of  Greece,  and  iiimished,  at  times,  no 
inconsiderable  employment  to  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Scr^* 
villus  Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the  tide  of  Isauricus,  had 
lately  been  employed  against  them;  and,  aiier  clearing  the 
seas,  endeavoured  likewise  to  destroy  or  to  secure  their  sea« 
ports  and  strxHig-holds  on  shore.  They,  nevertheless,  recovers 
ed  from  this  blow,  which  diey  had  received  from  Isauricus^ 
and  condnued  to  appear,  at  intervab,  in  new  swarms^  to  the 
groat  interruption  of  commerce,  and  of  all  die  comnumicationd 
by  sea,  in  die  empire* 

Under  the  reformations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  disarming  the 
Irftiunitian  power,  in  a  great  measuro  shut  up  the  source  of 
former  disorders,  the  republic  was  now  restored  to  some 
degroe  of  tranquillity^  and  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  peace*  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which  had 
been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  stone; 
bearing  the  name  of  iEmilius,  one  of  the  quastora,  under 
whose  inspection  die  fabric  had  been  reared;  and,  as  a  public 
concern  of  still  greater  importance,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a 
treatise  on  agriculture,  die  production  of  Mago,  a  Carthagi- 
nian, and  in  the  language  of  Carthage,  was,  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  now  translated  bto  Latin.  At  the  reduc 
tion  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  husband** 
men,  and,  amidst  the  literary  spoils  of  that  city,  this  boofc 

*  Near  to  10,000/'. 
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ttkme,  ccnmsting  of  twenty^^ight  rolk  or  volamed,  was  sup<* 
posed  to  merit  so  tmich  of  the  public  attention,  as  to  be  secured 
for  the  state.  A  number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the  Punic  lao* 
guage,  together  with  Silanus,  who  had  principal  charge  o{ 
the  business,  were  now  employed  in  translating  it«^ 

The  calm,  however,  which  the  republic  enjoyed  under  this 
period  of  regular  government  and  pacific  pursuits^  was  not 
altogether  undistmbed*  In  the  consulate  of  Cn.  Octavius  and 
C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  tribune  Licinius  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  former  powers  of  the  office.  He  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consuls,  to  harangue  -the  people,  and 
exhorted  them  to  reassume  their  ancient  rights.  As  a  cir- 
cumstance which  serves  to  mark  the  petulant  boldness  of  these 
men,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this  occa« 
sion,  being  ill,  was  muiBed  up,  and  covered  widi  a  dressmg, 
which  brought  flies,  in  great  numbers,  about  him.  The  con- 
suls being  placed  together.  Curio  made  a  vehement  speech,  at 
the  close  of  which,  the  tribune  called  out  to  Octavius,  ^^  You 
^^  never  can  repay  your  colleague's  service  of  this  day :  if  he 
*^  had  not  been  near  you,  while  he  spoke,  and  beat  the  air  so 
^^  much  with  his  gesticulations,  the  flies  must,  by  this  time, 
"  have  eaten  you  up."t  The  sequel  is  imperfectly  known ; 
but  the  dispute  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  great  height, 
and  to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in  which  the  tribune  Licinius 
was  killed. 

Upon  a  review  of  Sylla^s  acts,  intended  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  th«t 
clause,  in  the  law  relating  to  the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons 
having  accepted  of  this  office  were  excluded  from  any  further 
preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have  had  an  ill  eifect,  and 
required  correction.  It  rendered  the  tribunate  an  object  only 
to  the  meanest  of  the  senators,  who,  upon  their  acceptance  of 
It,  ceasing  to  have  any  pretensions  to  the  higher  offices  of 
state,  were,  by  this  mean,  deprived  of  any  interest  in  the 
government,  and  exasperated,  of  course,  against  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  commonwealth,  from  which  they  were  them- 

•  PVm.  lib.  xviij.  c.  3.  t  Cicero, de  Claris  Oratoribus: 

VOL.  I.  3  M 
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selves  excluded.  Aurelius  Cotta,  one  of  tlie 
V.  c«  D78.  ^^^,g3„]^  |}^^  succeeded  Cn.  OcUvius  and  Curio« 
moved,  perhaps  by  this  consideration,  proposed  to  have  that 
clause  repealed,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  tribune 
Opimius,  who,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  lately  enacted^ 
ventured  to  harangue  the  people;  and  for  this  offence,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  was  tried  and  condemned.^ 

By  the  defects  which  the  people  began  to  apprehend  in 
their  present  institutions,  or  by  the  part  iirfuch  their  dem*" 
gogues  began  to  take  against  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  state, 
after  a  very  short  respite,  began  to  relapse  into  its  former 
troubles,  and  was  again  to  exhibit  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
nation  divided  agunst  itself,  broken  and  distracted  in  its 
councils  at  home,  but  victorious  in  aU  its  operations  abroad, 
and  gaining  continual  accessions  of  empire,  under  the  effect 
of  convulsions  which  shook  the  commonwealth  itself  to  ita 
base;  and,  what  is  still  less  to  be  parallelled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which  continued 
from  die  earliest  ages  to  proceed  in  its  aflEairs  abroad,  with  a 
success  that  may  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  divisions 
at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not  even  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  plans,  is  more  likely  to  succeed  under  single  men 
than  under  numerous  councils.  The  Roman  constitution, 
though  far  from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excellent  nurseiy  of  statesmen 
and  warriors*  To  individuals,  trained  in  this  school,  all  foreign 
afiairs  w^e  committed,  with  littie  responsibility,  and  less  con- 
trol* The  ruling  passion,  even  of  the  least  virtuous  citizens, 
during  some  ages,  was  the  ambition  of  being  considerable, 
and  of  rising  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state  at  home.  In 
the  provinces,  they  enjoyed  the  condition  of  monarchs;  but 
they  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furnished  them  widi  the 
occasion  of  triumphs,  and  contributed  to  their  importance  at 
Rome.  They  were  factious  and  turbulent  in  their  competitioa 
for  preferment  and  honours  in  the  capital;  but,  in  order  the 

*  Cicero,  3tio,  in  Vtrrem  et  Pcdisnusy  ibiA. 
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better  to  support  that  very  contest  at  home,  were  faithful  and 
inflexible  in  maintaining  all  the  pretensions  of  the  state  abroad. 
Thus  Sylla,  though  deprived  of  his  command  by  an  act  of  the 
opposite  faction  at  Rome,  and,  with  many  of  his  friends,  who 
escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  their  persecutors,  con- 
demned and  outlawed,  still  maintained  the  part  of  a  Roman 
officer  of  state,  and  prescribed  to  Mithridates,  in  terms 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Roman  magistrate, 
in  the  most  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  trust.  Sertorius,  in 
the  same  manner,  acting  for  the  opposite  faction,  in  some 
measure  preserved  a  similar  dignity  of  character,  and,  on  the 
proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  same  prince,  re^ 
fused  to  make  concessions  unworthy  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Contrary  to  the  fate  of  other  nations,  where  the  state  is  weak, 
while  the  conduct  of  individuals  is  regular;  here  the  state  was 
in  vigour,  while  the  conduct  of  individuals  was  in  the  highest 
degree  irregular  and  wild. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans,  even  in  the  intervals  of 
war,  procured  them  accessions  of  territory  without  labour,  and 
without  expense.  Thus,  kingdoms  were  bequeathed  to  them 
by  will ;  as  that  of  Pergamus  formeriy  by  the  testament  of 
Attains ;  that  of  Cyrene,  at  the  bequest  of  Ptolemy  Appion ; 
and  that  of  Bithynia,  about  this  time,  by  the  will  of  Nico- 
medes.  To  the  same  effect,  princes  and  states,  where  they 
did  not  make  any  formal  cession  of  their  sovereignty,  did 
somewhat  equivalent,  by  submitting  their  rights  to  discussion 
at  Rome,  and  by  soliciting,  from  the  Romans,  grants,  of  which 
the  world  now  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  validity,  by  havidg 
recourse  to  them  as  the  basis  of  tenures  by  which  they  were 
to  hold  their  possessions.  To  the  same  effect,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  last  Antidchus,  king  of  Syria,  having  passed  two  years 
at  Rome,  waiting  decisions  of  the  senate,  and  soliciting  a  grant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt,  on  which  they  formed  their  opposite* 
pretensions,  thus  stated  themselves  as  subjects  or  dependents 
on  the  republic  of  Rome. 

In  Asia,  by  these  means,  the  Roman  empire  advanced  on 
Ae  ruin  of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  its  progress.  The 
Macedonian  Ime,  in  the  monarchy  of  Sjrria,  was  now  broken 
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off,  or  exdnct.  The  monarchy  itself  was  no  more.  For,  oa 
the  defeat  of  Antiochua  at  Sipyhui,  followed  by  the  defection 
of  provincial  governors  and  tributary  princes,  who,  no  longer 
awed  by  the  power  of  their  former  master,  entered  into  a  cor* 
.respondence  with  the  Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknow* 
ledged  as  sovereigns,  the  empire  of  Syria,  once  so  entire,  was 
split  and  dismembered.  In  this  manner,  also,  the  states  of 
Armenia,  long  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  to  dio 
Macedoniaiis,  now  became  the  seat  of  a  new  monarchy  under 
Tigranes :  and,  to  complete  these  revolutions  of  empire,  the 
natives  of  the  last  district,  to  which  the  name  of  Syria  was  affix- 
ed, weary  of  the  degeneracy  and  weakness  of  their  own  court, 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  their  own 
kingdom ;  weary  of  the  frequent  oompeUtions  which  involved 
them  in  blood,  invited  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armema,  to 
wield  a  sceptre  which  the  descendants  of  Seleucus  were  no 
longer  in  condition  to  hold.  This  prince,  accordingly,  e%« 
tended  his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates^  and  held 
the  remsuns  of  Assyria  Itself  as  one  of  its  divisions.* 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  were  left,  undisturb^ 
ed,  to  re-establish  their  province  in  the  lesser  Asia;  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Servilius,  who,  from  his  principal  ac- 
quisition in  those  parts,  had  the  name  of  Isauricns,  were  ex- 
tending their  limits  on  the  side  of  Cilicia,  and  were  hastenbg 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  coast,  when  their  progress  was  sud^ 
denly  checked  by  the  re-appearance  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
.already  given  them  much  trouble  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
>empire« 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  appears  to  have  revived 
in  his  own  breast  the  animosities  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal 
against  the  Romans,  had  never  ceased,  since  the  date  of  his 
last  mortifying  treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  means  of  re- 
newing the  war.  Having  attempted,  in  vain,  to  engage  Sylk 
in  a  league  with  himself  against  the  Romans,  he  made  a  simi- 
lar attempt  on  Sertorius,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Affecting  to  consider  this  fugitive,  widi  his  little  senate,  as 

•  Stabo,  lib.  xi.  fine. 
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bead  of  the  republic,  he  pressed  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  favour,  and,  in  return,  offered  to 
assist  the  followers  of  Sertorius  with  all  his  forces  in  the  re- 
covery of  Italy.  In  this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the  Vha- 
racter  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  supported  it  with  a  like  in- 
fleuble  dignity.  Sertorius  refused  to  dismember  the  empire ; 
but  accepted  of  the  proffered  aid  from  Mithridates,  and  agreed 
to  supply  him  with  officers  of  the  Roman  establishment,  to 
assist  in  the  formation  and  discipline  of  his  troops* 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting  the  error 
which  is  common  in  extensive  and  barbarous  monarchies,  of 
irelying  entirely  on  numbers,  with  less  attention  to  discipline 
or  military  skill,  proposed  to  form  a  more  regular  army  than 
that  which  he  had  assembled  in  the  former  war;  and,  how-> 
ever  little  successful  in  his  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  rival 
his  enemy  in  every  particular  of  their  discipline,  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the  form  of  their  legion* 
With  troops  beginning  to  make  these  reformations,  and 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  six- 
teen thousand  horse,  he  made  an  open  declaration  of  war,  and, 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  Cappadocia  and  Phry* 
gia,  beyond  the  bounds  which  the  Romans  had  prescribed  to 
his  kingdom.  As  he  was  to  act  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he 
began  with  customary  oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  Mars* 
To  the  first,  he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  white  horses,  which  he  precipitated  from  a  cliff,  and  sunk 
in  the  sea:  to  the  other,  he  made  a  sacrifice,  which,  as  des« 
cribed  by  the  historian,^  filled  the  imagination  more  than  any 
of  the  rites  usually  practised  by  ancient  nations.  The  king, 
with  his  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountain  on  their  route, 
formed  on  its  summit  a  great  pile  of  wood,  of  which  he  him- 
self laid  the  first  materials,  and  ordered  the  fabric  to  be  raised, 
in  a  pyramidical  form,  to  a  great  height.  The  top  was  loaded 
with  offerings  of  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,  and  perfumes.  As 
30on  as  it  was  finished,  the  army  around  it  began  the  solemni* 

,  *  Apptan. 
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ty  with  a  feast,  at  the  end  of  which  die  pile  was  set  on  fire, 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  heat  increased,  die  host  extended 
its  circle,  and  came  down  from  die  mountain.  The  smoke 
and  die  flames  continued  to  ascend  for  many  days,  and  were 
seen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  of  a  diousand  stadia,  or  above 
an  hundred  miles.* 

After  this  solemnity  was  over,  Mithridates  endeavoured 
to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  common  zeal  for  his  cause  the 
different  nations  which,  in  forming  his  army,  had  been  collect- 
ed from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  enumerated  the  successes  by  which  he  himself  had 
raised  his  kingdom  to  its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  and  re- 
presented the  numerous  vices  or  defects  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  contend,  reciting  their  division  at  home, 
their  oppression  abroad,  their  avarice,  and  their  insatiatde  lust 
of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  undetermined  in  die  choice 
of  a  person  to  be  employed  against  this  formidable  enemy. 
Pompey,  being  still  in  Spain,  saw  with  regret  a  service  of  this 
importance  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of  another ;  and  he  had 
his  partisans  at  Rome,  who  would  have  gladly  put  off  the  no- 
mination of  any  general  to  this  command,  undl  he  himself 
could  arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it.  He  had,  about  diis 
time,  impatient  of  his  absence  from  Rome,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  senate,  complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their  neglect, 
and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  and  threatening, 
if  not  speedily  supplied,  to  fall  back  upon  Italy.  The  consul 
LucuUus,  apprehending  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
Pompey's  arrival  with  a  military  force,  and  wishing  not  to 
furnish  him  with  any  pretence  for  leaving  his  province,  had 
the  army  in  Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the  same  Ume, 
took  proper  measures  to  support  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
command  in  Asia.  From  his  rank,  as  consul  in  office,  he  had 
a  natural  claim  to  this  station ;  and,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  warf  with  this  very  enemy,  in 

*  Appiaa.  de  Bell.  Mitiuidat.        f  ^ide  Ciceronis,  in  LucaHo,  c.  1  et  2. 
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wKicK  he  had  already  borne  some  part  under  Sylla,^  he  was 
well  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and  his  merits. 

When  the  provinces  came  to  be  distributed,  the  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves  in  Asia  were  thought  to  require 
the  presence  of  both  the  consuls.  The  kingdom  of  Bithynia, 
which  had  been  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  was  in  dan* 
ger  of  being  invaded  before  they  could  obtain  a  fisrmal  pos- 
session of  this  inheritance;  at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy, 
by  whom  they  were  threatened,  was  not  likely  to  limit  his 
operations  to  the  attack  of  that  country.  Of  the  consuls,  Cotta 
was  appointed  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  Lu- 
cullus  to  lead  the  army  against  Mithridates,  wherever  else  he 
should  carry  the  war.  Cotta  set  out  immediately  for  his  pro« 
vince.  Lucullus,  being  detained  in  making  the  necessary 
levies,  followed  some  time  afterwards ;  but,  before  his  arrival 
in  Asia,  Cotta  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Bithjmia,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  Chalcedonia.  The  king  of  Pontus,  being  supe- 
rior both  by  sea  and  by  land,  had  over-run  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place;  and  having  broke  the  chain  which 
shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  entered  and  burned  some 
Roman  galleys,  which  were  stationed  there.  Not  thinking  it 
advisable  to  attack  the  town  of  Chalcedonia,  he  tujmed  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis,  blocked  up 
the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and,  being  well  provided 
with  battering  engines,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  siege, 
he  had  hopes  of  being  soon  able  to  reduce  it  by  storm.     The 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  initio— Edit.  Lond.  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

Cicero  is  often  quoted,  to  prove  that  Ludillus,  at  this  time,  was  a  mere  novice 
in  war,  and  owed  the  knowledge,  by  which  he  came  to  be  distingu'ahed,  to  spe- 
culation and  study,  not  to  experience.  It  b  observed,  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  that 
Cicero,  who,  among  his  other  pretensbns  to  fame,  a^ired  to  that  of  a  militaxy 
commander,  had  an  interest  in  having  it  believed  that  great  officers  might  be 
formed  in  this  manner :  but,  as  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Lucullus  had  acted 
under  Sylla,  it  is  2)robable  that  he  affected  to  consider  the  part  which  was  assign- 
ed to  him  by  Sylla  as  a  mere  civil  employment.  He  is,  indeed,  mentioned  as 
having  charge  of  the  coinage  with  which  Sylla  paid  his  army,  and  of  the  fleet 
with  which  he  transported  them  into  Asia :  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  were  the  only  operations  confided  by  Sylla  to  a  lieutenant  of  so  much 
ability. 
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inhabitants,  nevertheless,  were  prepared  to  resist,  and  were  in 
expectation  of  being  speedily  relieved  by  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  LucuUos  arrived  in 
Asia;  and,  having  joined  his  new  levies  to  the  legions  which 
had  served  under  Fimbria,  and  to  the  other  troops  already  in 
the  province,  he  assembled  an  army  of  abput  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  re-establish  Cotta  in  his  pro-* 
vince,  and  to  relieve  the  town  of  Cyzicus. 

Mithridates,  being  elated  by  his  own  successes,  and  by  the 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  did  not  sufficiendy  attend  to  the 
motions  of  Lucullus,  suffered  him  to  get  possession  of  the 
heights  in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal  supplies  of  pro* 
visions  and  forage.  Trusting,  however,  that  his  magazines 
would  not  be  exhausted  before  he  should  have  forced  the  town 
of  Cyzicus  to  surrender,  he  continued  the  siege*  But  his  en- 
gines not  being  well  served,  and  the  defence  being  obatinatey 
his  army  began  to  be  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this  pur-* 
pose  he  secredy  detached  some  part  of  his  cavalry,  which,  being 
intercepted  by  the  Romans  on  their  march,  were  cut  off  or 
dispersed;  and  the  king,  now  seeing  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  unable  to  subsist  any  longer  in  their  present  situation, 
embarked  on  board  one  of  his  gaUeys,  ordered  the  army  to 
force  their  way  to  Lampsacus,  while  he  himself  endeavoured 
to  escape  with  his  fleet.  In  this  retreat,  being  harassed  by 
Lucullus,  the  greater  part  of  the  late  besiegers  of  Cyzicus  pe- 
rished in  passing  the  Asopus  and  the  Granicus.  The  king 
himself,  having  put  into  Nicomedia,  and  from  thence  continu- 
ing his  voyage  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Euxine,  was 
overtaken  on  that  sea  by  a  storm,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
his  shipping.  His  own  galley  being  sunk,  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  die  king  of  Pontus  had  in- 
vaded Bithynta  being  thus  dispelled,  like  a  cloud,  Lucullus 
employed  some  time  in  reducing  the  towns  into  which  any  of 
the  troops  of  Mithridates  had  been  received;  and  having  effec- 
tually destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army,  took  his 
route  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia  towards  Pontus.  At  the  entrance 
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Into  this  kingdom  was  situate  the  town  of  Amyous,  a  consider- 
able fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  into  which  had  been 
thrown  a  sufficient  force  to  retard  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 
Mithridates,  under  favour  of  the  delays  obtained  by  the  defence 
of  this  place,  assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabira,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Armenia.  Here  he  mustered  about  forty  thousand  foot, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  and  was  soliciting  the  Scy- 
thians, Armenians,  and  aQ  the  nations  of  that  continent,  to 
his  aid. 

Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  rein- 
forcements to  the  enemy,  committed  the  siege  of  Amysus  to 
^  Murena,  and  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Cabira. 
On  this  ground  the  Roman  horse  received  repeated  checks 
from  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  kept  in  continual  alarm^ 
lentil  their  general,  having  time  to  observe  the  country,  avoided 
the  plains  on  which  the  king  of  Pontus,  by  means  of  his  ca- 
valry, was  greatly  superior.  In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  though 
very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  Lucullus  kept  his  position 
on  the  heights,  until  the  enemy  could  be  attacked  with  advan- 
tage. The  skirmishes  which  happened  between  the  foraging 
parties  brought  into  action  considerable  numbers  from  the  re- 
spective armies;  and  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  having  been 
routed  in  one  of  these  partial  encounters,  the  king  took  a  reso- 
lution to  decamp  in  the  night,  and  remove  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  his  enemy.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage 
and  the  attendants  of  the  leading  men  in  the  camp,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  this  resolution,  began  to  withdraw;  and 
the  army,  greatly  alarmed  with  that  appearance,  was  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  could  not  be  restrained  from  flight.  Horse 
and  foot,  and  bodies  of  every  description,  crowded  in  disorder 
into  the  outlets  from  the  camp,  and  were  trod  under  foot,  or 
in  great  numbers  perished  by  each  other's  hands.  Mithri- 
dates himself,  endeavouring  to  stop  and  to  undeceive  them, 
was  carried  off  as  by  the  torrent,  which  could  not  be  withstood. 

The  noise  of  this  tumult  being  heard  to  a  great  distance, 
and  the  occasion  being  known  in  the'  Roman  camp,  Lucullus 
advanced  with  his  army,  to  profit  by  the  confusion  into  which, 

VOL.  1.  3  H 
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the  enemy  were  fallen,  and,  by  a  vigoitMis  attack,  hatring  pui 
many  to  die  sword,  hastened  their  total  rout  and  dispersion* 

The  king  himself  was,  by  one  of  lus  senrants,  with  difficulty 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  must  have  been  taken,  if  the  pur« 
suing  party  had  not  been  amused  in  seizing  some  plunder, 
which  he  had  ordered  on  purpose  to  be  left  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  loaded  with  some  part  of  the  royal  treasure,  turned  the 
attention  of  his  pursuers,  while  he  himself  nuide  hia  escape* 

In  his  flight,  the  king  appeared  to  be  most  affected  with  the 
fate  of  his  women.  The  greatest  number  of  them  were  left  at 
the  palace  of  Phamacea,  a  place  that  must  soon  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  .dispatched  a  faithful  eunuch, 
with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving  the  choice  of  the 
manner  to  themselves.  A  few  are  particularly  mentioned* 
Of  two,  who  were  his  own  sisters,  Roxana  and  Statira,  one 
died  uttering  execrations  against  her  brother's  cruelty^  the 
other  extolling,  in  that  extremity'  of  his  own  fortune,  the  gene- 
rous care  he  took  of  their  honour*  Monime,  a  Greek  of  Mi- 
letes,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long  wooed 
in  vain  with  proiFers  of  great  riches,  and  whom  he  won  at  last 
only  by  the  participation  of  his  crown,  and  the  earnest  of  the 
nuptial  rites,  had  ever  lamented  her  fortune,  which,  instead  of 
a  royal  husband  and  a  palace,  had  given  her  a  prison,  and  a 
barbarous  keeper.  Being  now  told  that  she  must  die,  but  that 
the  manner  of  her  death  was  left  to  her  own  choice,  she  un- 
bound the  royal  fillet  from  her  hair,  and,  using  it  as  a  bandage, 
endeavoured  to  strangle  herself.  It  broke  in  the  attempt* 
^*  Bauble !"  she  said,  ^^  it  is  not  fit  even  for  this!"  then  stretching 
out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch,  bade  him  fulfil  his  master's  purpose. 
Berenice  of  Chios,  another  Grecian  beauty,  had  likewise  been 
honoured  with  the  nuptial  crown,  and,  having  been  attended 
in  her  state  of  melancholy  elevationby  her  mother,  who,on  this 
occasion,  likewise  resolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  fate, 
they  chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  intreated  that  she 
might  have  the  first  draught;  and  died  before  her  daughter. 
The  remainder  of  the  dose  not  being  sufficient  for  the  queen, 
she  put  herself  likewise  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
was  strangled.  By  these  deaths,  the  barbarous  jealousy  of  the 
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king  was  gratified,  and  the  future  triumph  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral deprived  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  after  his  victory,  having  no  enemy  in  the  field  to 
oppose  him,  over-ran  the  country,  and  passed,  without  inter- 
ruption, through  most  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  fou^id  many  palaces  enriched  with  treasure,  and  adorned 
with  barbarous  magnificence,  and,  as  might  be  expected  under 
such  a  violent  and  distrustful  government,  every-where  pla  :es 
of  confinement,  crowded  with  prisoners  of  state,  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  king  had  secured^  and  whom  his  supercilious  neg- 
lect had  suffered  to  remain  in  custody,  even  after  his  jealousy 
was  allayed. 

Mithridates,  from  his  late  defeat,  fled  into  Armenia,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  Tigranes,  who,  being  married  to  his 
dau^ter,  had  already  favoured  him  in  his  designs  against  the 
Romans* 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  sovereign  of  Syria,  as 
well  as  Armenia,  still  continued  hb  residence  in  the  last  of 
these  kingdoms  at  Tigranocerta,  a  city  he  himself  had  built, 
stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  distinguished  by  his  own  name. 
On  the  arrival  of  Mithridates,  to  sue  for  his  protection,  Ti- 
granes declined  to  see  him,i>ut  ordered  him  a  princely  recep- 
tion in  one  of  the  palaces*  • 

Lucullus  continued  his  pursuit  of  this  flying  enemy,  only 
to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and  from  thence,  sending  Publius 
Clodius,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes, 
with  instructions  to  require  that  Mithridates  should  be  deliver- 
ed up  as  a  lawful  prey,  he  himself  fell  back  into  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  and  soon  after  reduced  Amysus,  together  with 
Sinope,  and  other  places  of  strength,  which  were  held  by  the 
troops  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  places  had  been  originally  colonies 
from  Greece,  and  having  been  subdued  by  the  Persians,  were, 
on  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  respect  to  their 
origin,  restored  to  their  freedom.  In  imitation  of  this  example, 
and  agreeably  to  the  profession  which  the  Romans  ever  made 
of  protecting  the  liberties  of  Greece,  Lucullus  once  more  de- 
clared those  cities  to  be  free. 
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In  Us  quafitjr  of  proconsul,  having  now  suflkieiit  leinire  to 
attend  to  the  general  state  of  the  Roman  affairs  that  were  com^ 
mitted  to  his  government,  he  found  the  following  particulars  ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  the  measure  of  abuse  to  which  the 
conquered  provinces  were  exposed.  The  collectors  of  revenue, 
under  pretext  of  levying  die  tax  imposed  by  SyUa,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  oppressions.  The  inhabitants,  in  cotlerto 
pay  this  tax,  borrowed  money  of  the  Roman  officers  and  mer« 
chants,  at  exorbitant  interest;  and  when  they  no  longer  had  any 
credit,  their  effects  were  distrained  for  payment,  or  themselves 
threatened  with  imprisonment  and  tortures :  private  persona 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exposing  their  children  to 
sale,  and  corporations  of  selling  the  pictures,  images,  and  other 
ornaments  of  their  temples,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  inhuman 
creditors.  Willing  to  restrain,  or  to  correct,  these  abuses, 
Lucullus  ordained  that  where  the  sum  exacted  for  usury  was 
•qual  to  the  capital,  the  debt  should  be  cancelled;  and, 
in  other  cases,  fixed  the  interest  at  a  moderate  rate.  These 
acts  of  beneficence  or  justice  to  the  provinces  were,  by  the 
£srmers  of  the  revenue,  represented  as  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  to  themselves,  and  were,  among  their  connexions,  and 
the  sharers  of  their  profits  at  Rome,  stated  against  Lucullua, 
as  subjects  of  complaint  and  reproach. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

EK^t^  ttnd  Revolt  qf  the  Gladiators  at  Capua. — S/iartacua^^^ctian 
and  Defeat  qf  LentultUy  the  RoTnan  CoMul-^^nd  of  CaanuB  the 
Fr^aor  qf  Gaul.'^^/iointment  of  M.  Craama  for  this  Service*-^ 
Deatrucdon  of  the  Gladiatora. — Trium/ih  qf  Meteliua  and  Pomfiey^ 
^^Conaulahift  of  Pomftey  and  Craaaua^^^Tribunea  reatored  to  their 
former  Powera. — Conaulate  of  Metellua  and  Hortenaiua^~-^War  in 
Crete. — Renevxd  of  the  War  in  Pontua  and  Armenia. — Defeat  of 
Tigranea^ — Negotiation  with  the  King  of  Parthia. — Mutiny  of  the 
Roman  Army. — Comfdaxraa  of  Piraciea  committed  in  the  Roman 

Seak. Commasion  firofioaed  to  Pomfiey. — Hia  Conduct  againat  the 

JPiratea. — JK»  Commiaaion  extended  to  Pontua^^^Ofterationa  againat 
Mithridatea.^^Defeat  and  Flight  of  that  Prince^-^Ofierationa  of 

•  Pomfiey  in  Syria.^^^^ge  and  Reduction  of  Jeruaalem. — Death  (f 
Mithridatea. 

i  SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus  stated  the 
events  had  commenced  in  Asia,  Italy  was  thrown 
u.  c.  680.  j^^^  great  confusion  by  the  accidental  escape  of  a 
few  gladiators  from  the  place  of  their  confinement  at  Capua. 
These  were  slaves,  trained  up  to  furnish  their  masters  with  a 
spectacle,  which,  though  cruel  and  barbarous,  drew  numerous 
crowds  of  beholders.  It  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  species 
of  human  sacrifice  at  funerals:  and  such  victims  were  now 
kept  by  the  wealthy,  in  great  numbers,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public,  and  even  for  private  amusement.  The  hand- 
somest, the  most  active,  and  the  boldest  of  the  slaves  or  cap> 
tives  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  They  were  sworn  to 
decline  no  combat,  and  to  shun  no  hardship,  to  which  they 
w^re  exposed  by  their  masters:  they  were  of  different  deno- 
minations, and  accustomed  to  fight  in  different  ways:  but 
those  from  whom  the  whole  received  their  designation  em- 
ployed the  sword  and  buckler,  or  target;  and  they  commonly 
fought  naked,  that  the  place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they 
received  might  the  more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valour,  refinements  of  honour 
were  introduced.   There  were  certain  graces  of  attitude  which 
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the  gladiator  was  not  permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a  wound. 
There  was  a  manner  which  he  studied  to  preserve  in  his  fall, 
in  his  bleeding  posture,  and  even  in  his  death*  He  was  ap- 
plauded or  hissed,  according  as  he  succeeded  or  failed  in  any 
of  these  particulars.  When,  after  a  tedious  struggle,  he  was 
spent  with  labour  and  the  loss  of  blood,  he  still  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  character,  dropped  or  resumed 
the  sword  at  his  master^s  pleasure,  and  looked  round  to  the 
spectators  for  marks  of  their  satisfaction  and  applause.^ 

Persons  of  every  age,  condition,  and  sex,  attended  at  these 
exhibitions;  and,  when  the  pair  who  were  engaged,  began  to 
strain  and  to  bleed,  the  spectators,  being  divided  in  their  in- 
clinations, endeavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and  acclama- 
tions, the  party  they  favoured;  and,  when  the  contest  was 
ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  strike,  or  to  spare,  according  as 
the  vanquished  was  supposed  to  have  forfeited,  or  to  have 
deserved,  his  life.f  With  spectacles  of  this  sort,  which  must 
create  so  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the  recital,  the  Romany 
were  more  intoxicated  than  any  populace  in  modem  Europe 
now  are  with  the  baiting  of  bulls,  or  the  running  of  horses, 
probably  because  they  were  more  deeply  affected,  and  more 
intensely  moved,  by  the  scene. 

Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  who,  on  account  of  his 
strength  and  activity,  had  been  destined  for  this  barbarous 
profession,  with  about  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  companions^ 
having  escaped  from  their  place  of  confinement,  armed  them* 
selves  with  such  weapons  as  accident  presented  to  them,  and, 
retiringto  somefastness  on  the  ascents  of  Vesuvius,  from  thence 
harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and  murders.  "  If  we 
**  are  to  fight,"  said  the  leader  of  this  desperate  band, ''  let  us 
*'  fight  against  our  oppressors,  and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liber- 
"  ties,  not  to  make  sport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel  race  of 
"  men."  Multitudes  of  slaves,  from  every  quarter,  flocked  to 
his  standard.  The  prsefect  of  Capua  turned  out  the  inhabitants 
of  his  district  against  them,  but  was  defeated. 

♦  Cic^r.  Tii5cu!ananiin,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

t  Cicero,  pro  Sexto,  c.  2r.^Tuscol.  Quest.— Spartacui,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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Hiis  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quell  the  insur* 
section,  furnished  the  rebels  with  arms,  and  raised  their  repu- 
tation and  their  courage*  Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in 
rejecting  his  own  share  of  any  booty  he  made  by  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal  commander; 
and)  having  named  Crixus  and  Genomaus,  two  other  gladia* 
tors,  for  his  subordinate  officers,  he  formed  the  multitudes 
that  resorted  to  him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a  certain 
number  to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure  the  necessar}*  ac- 
commodations of  a  camp,  till  at  length  he  collected  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  with  which  he  commanded  the  coun- 
try to  a  great  extent.  He  had  already  successively  defeated 
the  prsetors  Clodius,  Varinus,  and  Cossinius,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  with  considerable  forces ;  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  order  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the  consuls 
the  charge  of  repressing  this  formidable  enemy, 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think  himself  fit  to 
contend  with  the  force  of  the  Roman  state,  which  he  perceived 
must  soon  be  assembled  against  him.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  conducting  his  army 
by  the  ridge  of  the  Appennines,  till  he  should  gain  the  Alps 
from  whence  his  followers,  whether  Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thra- 
cians,  might  separate,  each  into  the  country  of  which  he  was 
a  native,  or  from  which  he  had  been  brought  into  the  state  of 
bondage,  from  which  they  now  endeavoured  to  extricate  them- 
selves. 

While  he  began  his  progress  by  the  mountains, 
in  order  to  execute  this  project,  the  consuls,  Gel- 
lius  and  Lentulus,  had  already  taken  the  field  against  him. 
They  at  first  surprised  and  cut  oiF  a  considerable  body  under 
Crixus,  who  had  fallen  down  from  the  heights,  in  order  to 
pillage  the  country.  But  Lentulus  afterwards  pressing  hard 
upon  Spartacus,  who  led  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  brought 
on  an  action,  in  which  the  consular  army  was  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  Cassius  too,  the  pi:setor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
having  advanced  upon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  Spartacus  might,  no 
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doubt,  have  effected  his  retreat  to  die  Alps ;  but  hia  anijr, 
being  elated  with  victory,  and  considering  themselves  as  iaa»c 
tera  of  Italy,  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conquest.  Ha 
himself  formed  a  new  project  of  marching  to  Ronie ;  and  for 
this  puq)Ose  destroyed  all  his  superfluous  baggage  and  cattle^ 
put  his  captives  to  deadi,  and  refused  to  receive  any  more  of 
the  slaves,  who  were  still,  in  multitudes,  resorting  to  \m 
standard.  He  probably  expected  to  elude  or  to  pass  the  Ro» 
man  armies  without  a  battle,  and  to  force  the  city  of  Rome 
itself  by  an  unexpected  assaidt.  In  this  he  was  disappointed 
by  the  consuls,  with  whom  he  wss  obliged  to  fight  in  the  Pi- 
cenum ;  and,  though  victorious  in  the  action,  he  lost  hopes  of « 
surprising  the  city.  But,  still  thinking  himsdf  in  condition 
to  keep  his  ground  in  Italy,  he  only  altered  his  route,  and  di- 
rected his  march  towards  Lucania. 

The  Romans,  greatly  embarrassed,  and  thrown  into  some 
degree  of  consternation,  by  the  unexpected  continuance  of  an 
insurrection  which  had  given  them  much  troiMe,  and  which 
ei^sed  their  armies  to  much  danger,  with  litde  prospect  of 
honour :  not  being  courted,  as  usual,  for  the  eommaad  in  this 
service,  they  imposed,  rather  than  conferred,  it  on  Marcus 
Crassus,  then  in  the  rank  of  prstor,  and  considered  as  a  per- 
son of  consequence,  more  on  account  of  his  wealth  than  of 
his  abilities ;  though,  in  this  service,  after  others  had  fiuled| 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  favourable  judgment*  They, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  orders  to  Pompey,  who  had  finished 
the  war  in  ^>ain,  to  hasten  into  Italy  with  his  army ;  and  to 
the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  to  embark  with  what  forces  could 
be  spared  from  his  province. 

Crassus  assembled  no  less  than  six  legions,  with  which  he 
joined  the  army  which  had  been  already  so  unsuccessful  against 
the  revolt.  Of  the  troops  who  had  miscarried,  he  is  said  td 
have  executed,  perhaps  only  decimated,  four  thousand,  as  an 
example  to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a  warning  of  the  severities 
they  were  to  expect  for  any  &ilure  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  service. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lucania,  he  cut  off  ten  thousand  of  the 
rebels,  \^o  were  stationed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
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of  their  army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  shut  up  Spartacus  in  the 
peninsula  of  Brutium,  or  the  head  of  land  which  extends  lo 
the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  gladiators  desired  to  pass  into 
Skily,  where  there  fellow*sufFerers,  die  slaves  of  that  island, 
were  not  yet  entirely  subdued,  and  where  great  numbers,  at 
«n  times,  were  prepared  to  revolt :  but  they  were  prevented 
by  the  want  of  shipping*  Crassus,  at  the  same  time,  under* 
took  a  work  of  great  labour;  that  of  intrenching  the  land, from 
sea  to  sea,  with  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep, 
extending,  according  to  Plutarch,  three  hundred  stadia,  or 
above  thirty  nr.iles.  Spartacus,  endeavouring  to  interrupt  the 
execution  of  this  work,  was  frequently  repulsed ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers, beginning  to  despond,  entertained  thoughts  of  surren- 
der. But,  in  order  to  supply  by  despair  what  they  lost  in 
courage,  he  put  them  in  mind  diat  they  fought  not  upon  equal 
terms  with  their  enemies ;  that  they  must  either  conquer  or 
be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves ;  and,  to  enforce  his  admonitions, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  captives  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  in 
sight  of  both  armies.  ^^  This,''  he  said  to  his  own  people,  ^^  is 
^^  an  example  of  what  you  are  to  suffer,  if  you  fall  into  the 
^^  enemy's  hands." 

Whilst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  line  of  counter- 
vallation,  Spartacus  prepared  to  force  it ;  and,  having  provid- 
ed faggots  and  other  materials  for  this  purpose,  filled  up  the 
ditch  at  a  convenient  place,  and  passed  it  in  the  night  with  the 
whole  body  of  his  followers.  Directing  his  flight  to  Apulia, 
he  was  pursued,  and  greatly  harassed  in  his  march. 

Accoiukia  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp  of  Crassus 
and  in  that  of  Spartacus,  that  fresh  troops  were  landed  at 
Brundisium  from  Macedonia,  and  that  Pompey  was  arrived 
in  Italy,  and  on  his  march  to  join  Crassus,  both  armies  were 
equally  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle ;  the  gladiators,  that  they 
might  not  be  attacked  at  once  by  so  many  enemies  as  were 
collecting  against  them,  and  the  Romans,  under  Crassus,  that 
Pompey  might  not  arrive,  to  snatch  out  of  their  hands  the 
g^ory  of  terminating  the  war.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
difierent  motives,  both  leaders  drew  forth  their  armies ;  and 
when  they  were  ready  to  engage,  Spartacus,  with  the  valour 
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rather  of  a  gladiator  than  of  a  general^  alighting  from  his 
horse,  and  saying  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  followers,  ^^  If 
*^  I  conquer  to^ay,  I  shall  be  better  mounted ;  if  not,  I  shall 
^^  not  have  occasion  for  a  horse ;"  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  animaL  With  this  earnest  of  a  resolution  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing 
the  division  in  which  he  himself  commanded  to  make  their 
attack  where  he  understood  the  Roman  general  was  posted* 
He  intended  to  decide  the  action  by  forcing  the  Romans  in 
that  quarter ;  but,  after  much  bloodshed,  being  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  he 
continued  to  fight  till  he  was  killed;  and  the  victory  of  course 
declared  for  his  enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans 
were  slain  ,*  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter,  as  usual 
in  ancient  battles,  took  place  after  the  flight  began.  The  dead 
were  not  numbered ;  about  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in 
the  manner  of  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  slaves,  they 
were  nailed  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  almost  lined  the  way 
from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle,  being  about  five  thousand,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  furnished  a  pretence  to  his  flatterers  for  ascribing  to 
him  the  honour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  however,  in  the  present 
case,  precluded  even  Crassus  from  the  honour  of  a  triumph : 
he  could  have  only  an  ovation,  or  military  procession  on  footm 
But^  instead  of  the  myrde  wreath,  usual  on  such  occasions,  he 
had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  to  obtain  the  laurel  crown.^ 

Pompey,  too,  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  the  city,  with 
new  and  uncommon  pretensions,  requiring  a  dispensation  from 
the  law  and  established  forms  of  the  commonwealth.  Tlie  ser- 
vice he  had  conducted  in  Spain  being  of  the  nature  of  a  civil 
war  of  Roman  citizens  against  one  another,  or  against  subjects 
of  the  empire,  with  a  Roman  general  at  their  head,  did  not 
give  a  regular  claim  to  a  triumph:  the  victor  himself  was  wt 
under  the  legal  age,  and  had  not  passed  through  any  of  the 
previous  steps  of  questor,  sedile  and  prsetor:  yet,  on  the  present 

•  Aal.  Gellius,  lib.  v. 
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occasion,  he  not  only  insisted  on  a  triumph,  but  put  in  his 
claim  likewise  to  an  immediate  nomination  to  the  office  of 
consul. 

It  now  became  extremely  evident  that  the  established  ho- 
nours of  the  state,  conferred  in  the  usual  way,  were  not  ade- 
quate to  the  pretensions  of  this  young  man :  that  he  must  have 
new  and  singular  appointments,  or  those  already  known,  be- 
stowed on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  manner.  His  enemies 
observed  that  he  avoided  every  occasion  of  fair  competition 
with  his  fellow-citizens;  that  he  took  a  rank  of  importance  to 
himself,  which  he  did  not  submit  to  have  examined ;  and  that 
he  ever  aspired  to  an  eminence,  in  which  he  might  stand 
alone,  or  in  the  first  place  of  public  consideration  and  honour. 
His  partisans,  on  the  contrary,  stated  the  extraordinary  favours 
bestowed  on  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still  further  distinc- 
tions.f  In  enumerating  his  services  upon  his  return  from 
Spain,  they  reckoned  up,  actt)rding  to  Pliny,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-one  towns,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  extremities 
of  that  country,  which  he  had  reduced ;  observed  that  he  had 
surpassed  the  glory  of  all  the  officers  who  had  gone  before  him 
in  that  service';  and,  in  consequence  of  these  representations, 
though  still  in  a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  partook  with  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Pompey  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  late  disputes,  taken  part 
with  the  aristocracy;  but  not  without  suspicion  of  aiming  too 
high  for  republican  government  of  any  sort.  While  he  sup- 
ported the  senate,  he  affected  a  kind  of  distinction  superior  to 
those  who  composed  it,  and  was  not  content  with  equality, 
even  among  the  first  ranks  of  his  country.  He  acquiesced, 
nevertheless,  in  the  mere  shew  of  importance,  and  did  not  insist 
on  prerogatives  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  contests, 
and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an  inspection.  Upon 
his  approach,  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  Spain,  the  senate 
was  greatly  alarmed;  but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assu- 
rances of  his  intention  to  disband  his  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  triumph.     The  senate,  accordingly, 

*  Vid.  Cicer.  pro  Lege  Manilla. 
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gave  way  to  thi&  irregular  pretensfOD,  and  afterwkrds  to  tbe 
pretension,  still  more  dangerous,  which,  without  any  of  tile 
previous  conditions  which  the  law  required,  he  made  to  the 
consulate.  Crassus,  who,  having  been  pnetor  ia  the 
'  preceding  year,now  stdod  for  the  same  office^entered 
into  a  concert  with  Pompey,  by  which,  notwithstanding  their 
mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  they  joined  their  interestB,  aad 
were  elected  together. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  officers,  some  important 
laws  are  said  to  have  passed,  although  most  of  the  particulars 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  from  whom  our  accounts  are 
taken.  It  appears  that  Pompey  now  began  to  pay  his  conrt  to 
the  popular  faction ;  and,  though  he  professed  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  oo 
casion,  to  take  the  sense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
of  the  people  against  them,  or,  in  other  wordsj  to  counteract 
them  by  means  of  the  popular  tumults  which  bore  this  name* 

The  tribunes,  Quinctius  and  Palicanus,  had,  fortwo  years 
successively,  laboured  to  remove  the  bars  which  had,  by 
the  constitution  of  Sylla,  been  opposed  to  the  abuses  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  They  had  been  strenuously  resisted  by 
Lucullus  and  others,  who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  on  that  subject* 
By  the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  however,  the  tribunes  ob- 
tained a  restitution  of  the  privileges  which  their  predecessors,  in 
former  times  of  the  republic,  had  so  often  abused ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  security  of  their  sacred  and  inviolable  character, 
and  their  negatt\'e  in  all  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  were 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harangue  the  people ; 
a  dangerous  measure,  by  which  Pompey  at  once  rendered 
fruitless  that  reformation  which  was  the  only  apobgy  for  the 
blood  so  lavishly  shed,  not  only  by  Sylla,  but  likewise  by 
himself.  Caius  Julius  Cssar,  at  the  same  time,  having  the 
rank  of  h  gionar}'^  ti'ibune  conferred  upon  him  by  the  public 
choice,  was  extrt* mely  active  in  procuring  those  popular  acts; 
a  policy  in  which  h^?  was  more  consistent  witfi  himself  than 
Pompey,  and  only  pursued  the  course  of  that  party  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  in  his  earliest  years.* 
*  Suetonius  m  C.  Jul.  Csesar.  lib.  i. 
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Under  this  consulate,  and  probaUy  with  the  encourasement 
of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  respecting  the  judicatures,  was, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  praetor,  Aurelius  Cotta,  likewise  repeal- 
ed; and  it  was  permitted  to  the  prsetors  to  draught  the  judges  in 
equal  numbers  from  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  a  certain  class 
of  the  people,t  whose  description  is  not  xlearij  ascertained* 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  just  correction  of  Sylla's  partiality  to  the 
nobles;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  the  former  act, 
which  restored  to  the  tribunes  powers  which  they  had  so  often 
abused,  might  have  merited  applause. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  spread  with  a  hasty  pace; 
among  the  lower  ranks,  in  contempt  of  government;  among 
the  higher,  in  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an  ardour  for 
lucrative  appointments,  and  the  opportunityofextortioninthe 
provinces*  As  the  offices  of  state,  at  Rome,  began  to  be  co- 
veted, with  a  view  to  the  employments  abroad,  to  which  they 
conducted,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display  his  own  disinterested- 
ness, with  an  oblique  reproof  to  the  nobility  who  aspired  to 
magistracy  with  such  mercenary  views,  took  a  formal  oath,  in 
entering  on  his  consulate,  that  he  would  not,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  accept  of  any  government  in  the  provinces*  By 
this  example  of  generosity  in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it  im- 
plied of  others,  he  obtained  great  credit  with  the  people,  and 
furnished  his  emissaries,  who  were  ever  busy  in  sounding  his 
praise,  with  a  pretence  for  enhancing  his  merit.  It  may,  how- 
ever, from  his  character  and  policy  in  other  instances,  be  sus- 
pected, that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to  watch  op- 
portunities of  raising  his  own  consideration,  and  of  obtaining, 
by  the  strength  of  his  party,  any  extraordinary  trust  or  com- 
mission, of  which  the  occasion  should  arise. 

This  adventurer,  in  the  administration  of  his  consulate,  had 
procured  the  revival  of  the  censors'  functions.  These  had 
been  intermitted  about  sixteen,  years;  during  great  part  of 
which  time  the  republic  had  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war;  and 
the  prevailing  parties,  in  their  turns,  mutually  had  recourse  to 
acts  of  banishment,  confiscations,  and  military  executions, 

t  Tribuni  Erarii. 
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against  each  other.  In  such  uoies,  even  after  the  sword  was 
sheathed,  the  power  of  censor,  in  the  first  heat  of  party-resent* 
ment,  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  widi  any  of  the  citizens; 
and  the  attempts  which  were  now  made  to  revive  it,  thou^  in 
appearance  successful,  could  not  give  it  a  permanent  footings 
in  the  commonwealth.  The  public  was  arrived  at  a  state  in 
which  men  complain  of  evils,  but  cannot  endure  their  remedies. 

jL.  Gellius  Poplicola  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  being 
entrusted,  in  the  character  of  censors,  widi  the  making  up  of 
the  rolls  of  tlie  people,  mustered  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand citizens.  They  purged  the  senate  with  great  severity, 
having  expunged  sixty-four  from  the  numbfcr,  and  among  these 
C.  Antonius,  afterwards  consul,  assigning  as  their  reason,  that 
he,  having  the  command  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece, 
had  pilbged  the  allies,  and  mortgaged  and  squandered  his  own 
estate.  But  what  most  distinguished  this  censorship  was  an 
incident,  for  the  sake  of  which,  it  is  likely,  the  solemnity  of 
the  census  had  been  now  revived. 

It  was  customary,  on  such  occasions,  for  the  knights  to 
pass  in  review,  each  leading  his  horse  before  the  censors.  They 
were  questioned  respecting  their  age,  the  number  of  their  cam- 
paigns,  and  the  persons  under  whose  command  they  had  ser- 
ved: and,  if  they  had  been  already  on  the  military  list  the  ten 
years  prescribed  by  law,  they  received  an  exemption  for  the 
future,  and  were  vested  with  the  privileges  which  were  an- 
nexed to  this  circumstance.  At  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
people  were  surprised  to  see  their  consul,  Pompcy  the  great, 
descending  into  the  market-place,  leading  his  horse,  in  quality 
of  a  simple  knight,  but  dressed  in  his  consular  robes,  end  pre- 
ceded by  the  lictors.  Being  questioned  by  the  censor,  whe- 
ther he  had  served  the  stated  number  of  years,  he  answered 
that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armies  commanded  by  himself. 
This  farce  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and  the  censors,  having  granted  the  customarv'  exemption,  rose 
from  their  seats,  and,  followed  by  a  great  multitude  of  the 
people,  attended  this  equestrian  consul  to  his  own  house."* 

•  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.     Pomj)cy,  it  k  probable,  was  still  no  more  than  a 
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It  is  observed  that  Crassus  and  Pompey,  although  they 
entered  on  office  in  concert,  yet  differed,  in  the  course  of  their 
administration,  on  subjects  which  are  not  particularly  men- 
tioned. As  Crassus  was  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  his  liberalities,  to  vie  with  the  imposing  state 
and  popular  arts  of  his  colleague.  In  this  view,  he  gave  a 
public  entertainment  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and  distributed 
three  months'  provision  of  com  to  the  more  indigent  citizens* 
To  account  for  his  being  able  to  court  the  people  in  so  sump- 
tuous a  manner^  it  is  said  that,  having  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther a  fortune  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  near  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  he  increases  it,  by  purchasing  at  a  low  price  the  estates 
of  diose  who  were  proscribed  in  the  late  troubles,  and  by  letting 
for  hire  the  labour  of  a  numerous  family  of  slaves,  instructed 
in  various  arts  and  callings;  and  by  these  means  was  become 
so  rich,  that  when,  some  time  after  this  date,  he  was  about  to 
depart  for  Asia,  and  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  his  estate 
to  Hercules,  he  was  found  to  possess  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred talents,  or  about  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds  sterling*^ 

Pompey,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  the  consulship, 
agreeably  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a 
private  station;  but,  still  unchanged  in  his  manner,  maintained 
the  reserve  and  stateliness  of  a  person  raised  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  citizen,  or  even  above  that  of  the  first  senators 
of  consular  rank.  Other  candidates  for  consideration  and 
public  honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents  and  eloquence, 
to  make  themselves  necessary  to  those  who  had  affairs  to  soli- 
cit with  the  public,  or  even  to  make  themselves  feared  by  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  law.  They  laboured  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  able  advocates  or  formidable  accusers  at  the  bar, 
and  to  strengthen  their  interest  by  procuring  the  support  of 
those  to  whom  their  talents  either  were  or  might  become  of 

knight,  having  a  seat  in  the  senate  as  tnagistrate,  without  being  yet  placed  on 
the  rolls. 

•  Plutarch,  in  Crtisso.  As  the  interest  of  money  was  prohibited  at  Rome, 
under  the  denomination  of  usury,  and,  being  clandestine,  was,  in  fact,  unlimited, 
the  annual  returns  from  such  a  capital  must  have  been  immense. 
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impoTtance.  Pompey,  on  the  contrtiy,  stating  himsdf  ai  an 
exception  to  common  ruks,  avoided  the  courts  of  justice  and 
other  places  of  ordinaiy  resort,  did  not  commit  his  taleais  to 
the  public  judgment,  nor  present  his  person  to  the  paUic  view^ 
took  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  as  a  right;  seldom  went 
ahrond,  and  never  without  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.^ 
He  was  formed  for  the  state  of  a  prince,  and  might  have  stoka 
into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome,  if  men,  bom  to  equalitj, 
could  have  suffered  an  elevation  which  no  measure  of  personal 
merit  could  at  once  have  procured;  or  had  been  willing,  when 
troubled  with  faction,  to  forego  their  own  importance,  in  order 
to  obtain  peace  and  the  comforts  of  a  moderate  government. 
The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  however,  were  extremely  dis* 
agreeable  to  the  senate,  and  not  otherwise  acceptable  even  to 
the  people,  than  as  they  tended  to  mortify  the  pride  of  that 
order  of  men. 

The  consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was  sue* 
u.  c.  684.  ^^^^^^  by  that  of  Q.  Hortensius  and  Q.  CaeciUus 
Metellus.  In  die  distribution  of  provinces,  Crete,  wkh  the 
command  of  an  armament  to  be  sent  into  that  tsland,  feU  to  the 
lot  of  Hortensius;  but  this  citizen,  having  acquired  his  coosi* 
deradon  by  his  eloquence  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  frienda, 
and  being  accustomed  to  the  bar,  perhaps  in  a  degree  that  ib^ 
terfered  with  the  ordinary  military  character  of  a  Roman  o& 
ficer  of  state,  declined  to  accept  of  diis  government;  leaving 
it,  together  with  the  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  reduction  of  the  island,  to  his  colleagne  Metdlus^ 
who  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  Credcus,  from  the 
distinction  he  acquired  in  this  service. 

The  Cretans,  and  most  of  the  other  seafioing  people  on  the 
confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had  in  the  lace*  war  taken  an  ac* 
tive  part  against  the  Romans.  They  had,  by  the  inflnenceof 
Mithridates,  and  by  their  own  disposition  to  rapine  and  pinqr^ 
been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders,  and  upon  the  carriers  of  Fe« 
venue  who  were  frequently  passing  to  Rome  from  the  pro* 
vinces.    The  desire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  were  made 

'  Flutanih.  in  Vit.  Pomp. 
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by  ihk  species  of  war^  had  fiUed  the  sea  with  pirates  and  free- 
booters, against  whom  the  senate  had  employed  a  succession 
of  officers,  with  extensive  commands,  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  Among  others,  M.  Antonius  had  been 
sent  on  this  service,  and  was  accused  of  abusing  his  pow#7, 
by  oppressing  the  Sicilians,  and  the  people  of  other  maritime 
provinces,  who  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was  charged 
to  repress.  In  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Crete  he  was  de- 
feated and  killed,^  and  left  the  Romans  engaged  with  the 
people  of  that  island  in  a  war  which  was  thought  to  require 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  consuls :  and  the  lot,  as  has  been 
observed,  having  fallen  on  Hortensius,  was  transferred  to  his 
colleague  Metellus. 

Such  was  Ae  state  of  affairs,  and  such  the  desti-       ^   ^  „  ^ 
^  •       U.  C.  685« 

nation  of  the  Roman  officers,  when  LucuUus  re- 
ceived from  Tigranes  a  return  to  the  demand  which  he  made 
of  haying  Mithridates  delivered  up  as  his  prisoner.  This 
prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodius,  who  bore  the  message,  had 
made  a  progress  to  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  farther 
extremities  of  his  empire.  To  verify  the  stat#  and  tide, 
which  he  assumed,  of  King  of  Kings,  he  affected,  when  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  to  have  four  captive  sovereigns  to 
walk  by  his  stirrup,  and  obliged  them,  on  other  occasions,  to 
perform  every  office  of  menial  duty  and  servile  attendance  oti 
his  person.  LucuUus,  instead  of  the  style  which  was  affected 
by  i^is  prince^  had  accosted  him  in  his  letter  only  with  the 
simple  title  of  king.  His  messenger,  however,  was  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  made  his  demand,  that  Mithridates,  a 
vanquished  enemy,  whose  territories  were  already  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered  up  to  adorn  the 
victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refused^  said  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, the  Roman  general  would  be  entitled  to  ektort  by  force, 
add  would  not  fail,  with  a  mighty  army  for  that  purpose,  to 
pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  received  and  protected* 
The  king  of  Armenia,  unused  even  to  a  plain  address,  much 
lessto  insuk  and  threats,  heard  this  demand  with  red  indigna« 

*  P«dianui  in  Oi»t.  m  Verrem. 
VOL.  U  3  P 
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tkm ;  Slid  ifaoagh,  with  u  mpfC$twDt^  ef  temper,  he  ttade 
'  offer  of  the  customary  pretents  mid  honovrft  to  the  person  who 
deKvered  the  message,  he  took  his  resohition  agfuost  those 
from  whom  it  came,  and,  from  ha^ng  barely  permittod 
Mithridates  to  take  refage  in  his  kingd^n,  detenoiaed  to 
espouse  his  cause*  He  gftre  for  aosWer  to  Clodius,  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  the 
.Romans  invaded  hia  territories,  he  knew  how  to  defend  theasr 
He  soon  afterwards  admitted  Mithridates  into  his  presence 
and  determined  to  support  him,  with  the  oeeessaiy  foi^ 
against  his  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tigranes,  LucuUns  re- 
solved, without  delay,  to  march  into  Armenia.  He  chose 
for  this  expedition  two  lepons  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  whom 
he  prevailed,  though  with  some  diflicult)',  to  enter  on  a  new 
War,  at  a  time  when  they  flattered  themselves  that  their  labomrs 
were  ended,  and  that  the  rewards  they  expected  were  within 
th^ir  reach*  With  hasty  marches  he  arrived  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  passed  tint  river  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  his  i^ 
pl^Oach»  Tigranes  treated  the  first  reports  of  Ins  coming  widi 
contempt,  and  ordered  die  person  who  presumed  to  bring 
sueh  accounts  to  be  punished*  But  being  assured,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  an  enemy  was  actually  on  his  terri* 
tories,  he  sent  Metrodorus,  one  of  his  general,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  with  orders  to  take  alive  the  penon 
of  Lttcullus,  whom  he  was  destrous  to  see,  but  not  to  spare  a 
mah  of  the  whcde  mnnty  besides* 

Widi  these  orders,  the  Armenian  general  set  out  on  &e 
road  by  which  the  Romans  were  known  to  advance,  and  has- 
tened to  meet  them.  Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intelii- 
gence  of  ea  *h  othet*  LucuHus,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  halti  ,  began  to  intrench,  and,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
detached  Sextilius,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  to  observe 
tiie  Armenittis,  and,  if  possible,  without  risking  an  action,  to 
amuse  them  till  his  works  were  completed*  But  such  was  the 
.  incapacity  and  presumpdon  of  the  enemy,  diat  Sextilius,  being 
attacked  by  them,  gained  an  entire  victory  with  but  a  part  of 
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Ihe  Roman  araiy*   Metrodcntw  hionelf  being  kitted,  hk  grmy 
was  put  to  the  rotiC,  with  great  sbughter* 

After  t|iis  victoiy,  LuguIIus,  in  order  the  more  efFectuiJly 
to  darm  and  to  distract  the  Armenians,  separated  his  ara^iy 
hito  three  divisions.  With  one  he  intercepted  and  diq>er9ed 
a  body  of  Arabs,  who  were  marching  to  jom  the  king  $  with 
another  he  surprised  Tigranes  himself,  in  a  disadyantagepus 
situation,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  his  attendants, 
equipage,  and  the  baggage  of  hts  army.  At  the  head  of  die 
diird  division  he  himself  advuiced  to  Tigranocerta,  and  in- 
vested that  place. 

After  these  disasters,  Tigranes  made  an  effort  to  assemble 
&e  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  bringing  into  the  field  all  the 
troops  of'  his  allies,  as  well  as  his  own,  mustered  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  fi%-five 
thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers* 
He  was  advised  by  Miduidates  not  to  risk  a  batde,  but  to  lay 
waste  the  country  from  which  the  Romans  were  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  thereby  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ti* 
granocerta,  and  repass  the  Euphrates,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
having  an  enemy,  still  in  force,  to  hang  on  their  rear.  This 
counsel  of  Mithridates,  founded  in  the  experience  he  had  so 
dearly  bought,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of  the  king» 
He  therefore  advanced  towards  the  Romans,  impatient  to  re- 
lieve his  capital,  and  the  principal  seat  of  his  magnificence. 
LucuUus,  trusting  to  the  specimens  he  had  already  seen  of  the 
Armenian  armies,  ventured  to  divide  his  force,  and,  without 
raising  the  siege,  marched  mth  one  division  to  meet  this  nu- 
merous enemy.  In  the  action  that  followed,  the  Armenian 
liorse,  being  in  -the  van,  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  on  the 
foot  of  their  own  army,  direw  them  into  confusion,  and  gave 
the  Romans  an  easy  victory,  in  which,  with  very  inconsidera- 
h\e  loss  to  themselves,  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
er^emy.  The  king  himself,  to  avoid  being  known  in  his  flight, 
unbound  the  royal  diadem  from  his  head,  and  left  it  to  become 
a  part  in  the  spoils  of  the  day. 

MarisBus,  who  commanded  in  Tigranocerta,  hearing  of  his 
master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  other 
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ioveigiiei«9  'who  bad  been  aBsemUed  by  farce  ia  tlut  aefdt* 
ment,  ordered  them  to  be  searched  and  disaniied.  Thia  order 
iikty  looked  on  aa  the  prelude  to  a  masaacre,  and,  crowding  to- 
gether, defi^nded  dienuielves  with  the  cluha  and  other  weapons 
ffaey  could  seize*  They  surrounded  a  party  that  was  sent  to 
disperse  them,  and  having  by  that  mean  got  aaupply  of  arass, 
they  look  possession  of  a  tower  which  commanded  one  of  the 
principal  gates,  and  from  thence  iuvited  die  Romans  to  enter 
the  place.  Lucullus,  accordin^y,  stized  the  opportuni^,  and 
became  master  of  the  city*  The  spoil  was  great;  Tigranes, 
having  collected  here,  as  at  the  principal  seat  of  his  vani^,  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  his  court. 

Miihridates,  who  had  beeu  present  in^the  late  acdon,  met 
the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight;  and,  having  endeavoured  to 
re-establish  his  equipage  and  his  retinue  by  a  participation  of 
his  own,  exhorted  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  assemble  his 
army  anew^  and  to  persist  in  the  war.  They  agreed,  at  the 
aame  time,  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Parthia,  with  offers  of 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was 
at  war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the  subjects  in 
contest  between  them,  provided  the  Parthians  would  join  in 
the  confederacy  against  the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  king  of  Parthia  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
concerned spectator  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of  Armenia  and 
Pontus  was  the  same  with  that  which  they  formerly  had  with 
Philip  and  with  Antiochus,  and  which,  if  not  prevented,  they 
would  soon  have  with  Arsaces,  and  was  no  other  than  his  be- 
ing possessed  of  a  rich  territory,  which  tempted  their  ambi* 
tion  and  avarice*  Those  republicans,  they  said,  originally  had 
not  any  possessions  of  their  own,  and  were  grown  richandgieat 
only  by  the  spoils  of  their  neighbours.  From  their  strong-hold, 
in  Italy,  they  had  extended  their  empire  on  the  west  to  the  coast 
of  the  ocean ;  and,  if  not  interrupted  by  the  powerful  monarchies 
which  lay  in  their  way,  were  hastening  to  reach  a  similar  bound- 
fuy  on  the  east.  The  king  of  Parthia,  they  added,  might  ei;- 
pect  to  be  invaded  by  these  insatiable  conquerors,  and  must 
WW  determine  whether  he  would  engage  in  a  war  joined  with 
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audi  powerful  aBies^  of  whom  one  by  his  ezperienee,  the  otiier 
'by  his  resources,  jnight  enable  him  to  keep  the  danger  at  a 
distance  from  his  own  kingdom,^  or  wait  until  these  powers^ 
bebg  overtbrown,and  become  an  accession  to  the  Roman  force, 
he  should  have  the  contest  to  maintain  in  his  own  territoiy 
singly  and  unsupported  from  abroad.  To  these  representa- 
tions Arsaces,  seeming  to  give  a  favourable  ear,  agreed  to  the 
proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  that  Mesopotamia,  which 
he  had  fmnerly  claimed,  was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At 
the  same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  offers 
of  alliance  against  the  king  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture,  it  probably  was,  that  Lucullus,  in  the 
apprehension  of  being  superseded  and  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  terminating  the  war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of 
M ithridates  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  Tigranes  was  also  in  his  power;  and  therefore,  that  the  se- 
nate should,  instead  of  a  successor,  send  the  usual  commbsion 
to  settle  the  form  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper  esta* 
blishment  to  preserve  the  territories  which  he  had  already  sub* 
dued.  But,  after  these  representations  were  dispatched  by 
Lucullus,  it  became  apparent  that  the  king  of  Parthia  had  de« 
ceived  him  with  false  professions,  while  he  actually  made  great 
|ux>gress  in  a  treaty  with  his  enemies,  the  kings  of  Armenia 
and  Pontus,  and  meant  to  support  them  with  all  his  force.  In 
resentment  of  this  act  of  treachery,  or  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
It,  Lucullus  proposed  to  carry  the  war  into  Parthia;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  ordered  the  legions  that  were  stationed  in  Pontus 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  the  service,  and 
suspecting  that  they  were  intended  for  some  distant  and  ha- 
zardous enterprise,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to 
obey  their  officers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  follow- 
ed by  other  parts  of  the  army;  and  the  general  was  obliged  to 
confine  his  operations  to  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endesp 
voured,  by  passing  the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  of  the 
]£uphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Artaxata,  the 
i^apital  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  march  he  forced  Tigranes 
*  Letter  of  Mitfandates  in  the  Fragments  of  Sa]lu«t. 
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once  TRore  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  otytainod  a  t<c«oiy ;  but  Mi' 
6wn  army,  notwithstanding  their  success,  were  so  much  dis* 
couraged  with  the  change  of  climate,  which  they  experienced 
in  ascending  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  with  the  eaily  and 
severe  approach  of  whiter  in  those  high  hpids,  that  they  again 
mutinied,  and  obliged  their  general  to  change  his  plan  of  the 
war.  He,  accordingly,  turned  his  march  to  the  southward, 
fell  down  on  Mesopotamia,  and,  after  a  short  siege,  made  him- 
self master  of  Nisibis,  a  rich  city  in  that  temtory,  where,  widt 
other  captives,  he  todc  Guras,  brother  to  the  king,  who  com- 
manded in  the  |)lace. 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  stiU  continuing  to  ope- 
rate in  the  Roman  army,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  general, 
who  had  so  often  overcome  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia, 
was  better  qualified  to  contend  with  an  enemy  than  to  win  or 
to  preserve  the  good«will  of  his  own  troops.  A  report  being 
spread  that  he  was  soon  to  be  recalled,  he, frcvm  that  moment, 
lost  the  small  remains  of  his  authority ;  the  legions  deserted 
dieir  colours,  and  treated  with  scorn,  or  indifference,  id!  the 
attempts  which  he  made  to  retain  them. 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army  which,  having 
been  transported  into  Asia,  with  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus 
mt  their  head,  had  murdered  this  general,  to  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Fimbria, and  afterwards desertedtheir 
new  leader,  to  join  with  Sylla.  Such  crimes,  under  the  late 
unhappy  divisions  of  the  republic,  either  remained  unpunish- 
ed, or  were  stated  as  merits  with  the  party  in  whose  favour 
the  crime  was  committed.  These  legions,  however,  were,  by 
Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  such  instruments,  or  to 
intrust  his  own  fate,  or  that  of  the  commonwealth,  in  such 
hands,  left  in  Asia,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  province; 
tmd  they  accordingly  made  a  considerable  part  in  the  armies 
-successively  commanded  by  Murena  and  by  Lucullus.  The 
-disposition  which  they  now  exhibited,  and  that  of  the  army  m 
general,  to  disorder  and  mutiny,  was  greatly  excited  by  the 
factious  spirit  of  Publius  Clodius,  the  relation  of  Luculkis, 
who,  having  himself  taken  offence  at  the  general,  gave  this 
earnest  of  his  future  conduct  in  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to 
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•tir  up  rebellion  among  the  troop9*  ^^  We,  who  have  already 
**  undergone  so  many  hardships,^'  he  said,  ^^  are  still  kept  on 
*^  foot,  to  escort  the  camels  which  carry  tlie  treasures  of  our 
*^  general,  and  are  made  to  pursue,  without  end,  a  couple  of 
*^  barbarous  fugitives  over  barren  deserts  and  uncultivated 
*^  wastes,  while  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  campaigns 
^^  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
^^  in  comfortable  setdements,  procured  by  the  iavour  of.their 
"  leader." 

Lucullus  was  so  much  aware  of  the  decline  of  his  autho- 
rity, that  he  did  not  venture  to  hazard  an  affront,  by  attempt- 
ing to  effect  even  a  mere  change  of  position.  He  hc^dthat, 
while  he  did  not  issue  any  orders  of  moment,  the  resolution  of 
his  army,  not  to  obey  him,  might  remain  a  secret  to  the  enemy. 
This  state  of  his  affairs,  however,  soon  became  known  to 
Mithridates,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  he  might  be  able  to 
recover  his  kingdom.  That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opportu- 
nity  to  escape  him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontus,  with  what  troops 
he  had  then  under  his  command,  and,  by  his  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  his  own  subjects,  soon  augmented  his  force,  pe- 
netrated among  the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  left  to  occupy  the  country,  and  separately  surprised  or 
destroyed  considerable  bodies  of  their  troops«  Among  these, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  Fabius,  the  officer  who  was  entruat- 
.ed  with  the  general  command;  and  this  king,  though  now 
turned  of  seventy,  exposing  his  own  person  in  the  action,  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  stopped  lum  in  the  pursuit  of  his  victofy, 
and  by  that  mean  prevented  its  fiill  effect. 

LucuUus,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed  in  Pontui, 
had  influence  enough  with  the  army,  now  anxious  for  their 
own  safety,  to  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom ;  but, 
before  his  arrival,  Mithridates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Cabira, 
and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable  slaughter.  Hei^ 
again  the  reteran  monarch  was  wounded;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
troops  that  he  was  not  dead,  was  raised  up  on  a  platforxn, 
where  he  remained  in  sight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was 
dressed.    In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four  le- 
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poHfff  tribanM,  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurioBs,  and  seveii 
thoiiMmd  men. 

It  wms  not  doabted,  however,  that  LacuDus,  on  his  arrhraly 
if  the  men  had  been  dtspoeed  to  act  under  hts  command, 
would  have  been  able  soon  to  retrieve  his  affidrs;  but  he  was 
at  this  time  superseded;  and  it  was  known,  in  the  army,  Ajit 
Acilius  Ghbrio  was  set  out  from  Rome,  on  his  way  to  succeed 
him.  The  legioos,  therefore,  under  pretence  that  LucuUua 
was  no  longer  their  general,  or  that  they  themselves,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  people,  had  received  their  dismission,  refused  to 
obey  him;  and  numbers,  in  fact,  began  to  dbband,  takbg  die 
route  of  Caqipadocia,  on  their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  afBurs,  when  the  commissioners,  who, 
upon  the  report  of  LucuUus,  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to 
settle  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  die  form  of  a  province,  actu- 
ally arrived*  They  found  the  proconsul  destitute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
vanquished,  again  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  joining 
to  the  experience  of  old  age  all  the  ardour  and  enterprise  <^ 
youth.* 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to  their  present 
defection,  had  been  taught  to  contrast  the  parsimony  of  Lu- 
cuUus with  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  Pompey,  and, 
from  the  comparison  they  made,  were  impatient  to  change 
their  leader;  a  disposition,  which,  it  is  not  doubted,  Pompey, 
by  his  intrigues,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  agents,  gready  en- 
couraged. He  could,  in  reality,  ill  brook  the  private  station 
to  which,  by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the  consulate,  he  had 
bound  himself.  As  he  ever  studied  to  support  die  public 
opinion  of  his  own  importance,  he  wfshed  for  occasions  to  de- 
rive some  advantage  from  that  opinion;  but  nothing  had  oc- 
curred, for  two  years,  that  was  wordiy  of  the  high  distinction 
to  which  he  aspired.  The  command  in  Asia  he  coveted  die 
more,  that  it  seemed  to  be  secured  to  Lucullus  by  the  splendoor 
of  his  successes,  and  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  senate 
and  nobles,  who  knew  his  futhful  attachment  to  dieir  order, 

*  Appian.  Bell.  Mitbrldat.— Plutarch,  in  Lucudlo.— Dio.  Caasint. 
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and  h»  fidelity  to  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  .poostitiukau^ 
The  difficuhies  in  that  service  were  over;  and  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  terminating  the  war  remained.  Pompey,  either  from 
envy  to  Lucullus,  or  from  a  design  to  open  a.  way  to  this  glory 
for  himself,  contributed  to  the  appointment  of  Glabrio,  and  to 
the  nomination  of  the  prsetors,  who  were  sent,  with  separate 
commands,  into  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  If,  upoa^ 
the  change  he  had  thus  produced,  the  war  should  become  un^ 
successful,  or  languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  person  fit  to  bring  it  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  a  project  was  started,  which 
was  to  place  him  near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and,  if  judged 
expedient,  was  likely  to  facilitate  his  further  removal  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seas,  and  were  daily 
rising  in  their  presumption,  and  increasing  in  their  strength. 
They  were  receiving  continual  accession  of  numbers  from 
those  who,  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  join 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impunity  which  they  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  distraction  of  councils  at  Rome,  and  the  profits  they 
made  by  their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  frequented 
the  seas  to  engage  in  the  same  way  of  life.  They  had  been 
chaced,  and  numbers  of  them  taken,  by  M.,  Antonius,  the 
orator,  by  Servilius  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  all,  by  C.  Antonius, 
the  father  of  him  who,  in  the  quality  of  triumvir,  is  to  become 
so  conspicuous  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  But  they  had 
their  retreats;  and,  upon  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  in  the 
Roman  officers,  they  again  multiplied  apace,  put  to  sea  in 
formidable  squadrons,  and  embarked  such  numbers  of  men, 
as  not  only  enabled  them  to  scour  the  seas,  but  likewise  to 
make  descents  on  the  coasts,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  ship- 
ping, and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They  even  ventured  to 
appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  plunder  the  town 
of  Ostia  itself.  All  the  coasts  of  the  empire  were  open  to 
their  depredations.  Roman  magistrates  were  made  prisoners, 
in  passing  to  and  from  their  provinces;  and  citizens  of  every 
denomination,  when  taken  by  them,  were  forced  to  pay  ran- 
lom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to  death.     The  supply  of  pro- 
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visions  to  Italy  was  intercepted,  or  rendered  precarious  and 
difficult,  and  the  price  in  proportion  enhanced.  Every  report 
on  these  subjects  was  exaggerated  by  the  intrigues  of  Pompey, 
who  perceived,  in  this  occasion  of  public  distress,  the  object 
of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commission  to  himself. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made,  and  frequent  de- 
liberations held,  on  this  subject  in  the  senate,  Gabinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  at  last  proposed  that  some  officer,  of  consular 
rank,  should  be  vested,  during  three  years,  with  absolute 
powers,  in  order  to  put  an  eifectual  stop  to  these  outrages,  and 
to  eradicate  the  cause  of  them,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  future 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  navigation 
of  the  seas.  As  Gabinius  was  known  to  be  in  concert  with 
Pompey,  the  design  of  the  proposition  was  manifest;  and  it 
was  received  in  the  senate  with  a  general  aversion^  **  For 
"  this,'*  it  was  said,  **  has  Pompey  declined  the  ordinary  turn 
**  of  consular  duty,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  that  he 
**  might  lie  in  wait  for  extraordinary  and  illegal  appointments." 
Gabinius,  being  threatened  with  violence  if  he  should  per- 
sist in  his  motion,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  as- 
sembly. ^ 

A  report  was  immediately  spread  in  the  city  that  the  per- 
son of  the  tribune  Gabinius  had  been  actually  violated;  multi- 
tudes assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  and  great 
disorders  were  likely  to  follow :  it  was  judged  prudent  for  the 
senate  to  adjourn;  and  the  members,  dreading  some  insult 
from  the  populace,  retired,  by  separate  ways,  to  their  own 
houses.  Gabinius,  without  further  regard  to  the  dissent  of  the 
senate,  prepared  to  carry  his  motion  to  the  people ;  but  the 
other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppose  him.  Trebellius 
and  Roscius,  in  particular,  were  engaged  to  put  a  stop,  by 
their  negatives,  to  any  further  proceedings  on  that  business. 
Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation  which  con- 
stituted part  of  his  character,  affected  to  disapprove  the  motion 
of  Gabinius,  and  to  decline  the  commission  with  which  it  was 
proposed  to  invest  him.  He  had  recourse  to  this  aflPectation, 
not  merely  as  the  fittest  means  on  the  present  occasion  to  dis- 
arm the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  people  in  their 
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choice,  but  still  more  as  a  manner  of  proceeding  which  suited 
his  own  disposition,  being  no  less  desirous  to  "appear  forced 
and  courted  into  high  situations  than  solicitous  to  gain  and  to 
hold  them.  He  thus  provoked  the  citizens  of  his  own  rank, 
no  less  by  the  shallow  arts  which  he  practised  to  impose  on  the 
public  than  by  the  state  which  he  assumed.  He  could  scarcely 
expect  to  find  a  support  in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of  all 
among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the  personal  rivals  of 
his  fortune  in  the  commonwealth :  and  yet,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Julius  Caesar,  now  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  old 
enough  to  distinguish  his  natural  antagonists  in  the  career  of 
ambition,  took  part  with  the  creatures  of  Pompey  on  this  occa* 
sion.  He  was  disposed  to  court  the  popular  faction,  and  to 
oppose  the  aristocracy ;  either  of  which  principles  may  explain 
his  conduct  in  this  instance.  *  He  had  himself  already  incur* 
red  the  displeasure  of  the  senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  than 
as  a  disturber  of  the  state,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  takeo 
any  material  part.  In  common  with  the  youth  of  his  time,  he 
disliked  the  senators,  on  account  of  the  remaining  austerity  of 
.their  manners,  no  less  than  the  inferior  people  disliked  them 
on  account  of  their  aristocratical  claims  to  authority  and 
power.  But,  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his 
motives,  Caesar,  even  before  he  seemed  to  have  formed  any 
ambitious  designs  of  his  own,  was  ever  ready  to  abet  those  of 
any  desperate  adventurer  who  counteracted  the  senate,  or  set 
the  orders  of  government  at  nought;  and  seemed  to  be  actu* 
ated  by  a  species  of  instinct,  which  set  him  at  variance  with 
every  form  of  a  civil  or  political  nature,  if  it  checked  the 
license  of  faction,  or  bore  hard  on  disorderly  citizens,  of  any 
sort.* 

On  the  day  in  which  the  question  respecting  the  motion  of 
Gabinius  was  to  be  put  to  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in  the 
comitium;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speech  which  is  as. 
cribed  to  him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and  artifice  somewhat 
too  gross  even  for  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
He  took  occasion  to  thank  the  people  for  the  honours  he  had 

*  Zonarwy  An.  lib.  x.  c.  3. 
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received;  but  complained,  that,  having  already  toiled  so  much 
in  the  public  service,  he  still  should  be  destined  for  new 
labours.  "  You  have  forgotten,''  he  said,  *'  the  dangers  I 
^^  encountered,  and  the  fatigues  I  underwent,  while  yet  almost 
^'  a  boy,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the  wars  in  Sicily  and  in 
^'  Africa,  and  what  I  suffered  in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured 
*^  with  any  magistracy,  or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the 
*^  senate.  Bui  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude  ;  on  the 
^^  contrary,  I  have  been  fully  repaid.  Your  nomination  of  me 
^^  to  conduct  the  war  with  Sertorius,  when  every  one  else  de- 
^^  clined  the  danger,  I  consider  as  a  favour;  and  the  eztraor- 
^^  dinary  triumph  you  bestowed,  in  consequence  of  it,  as  a  very 
^  great  honoiir.  But  I  must  entreat  you  to  consider  that  con- 
*^  tlnued  application  and  labour  exhaust  the  powers  of  the 
*^  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body.  Trust  not  to  my  time 
/'  of  life  alone,  nor  imagine  that  I  am  still  a  young  man, 
*^  merely  because  my  number  of  years  is  short  of  what  others 
^^  have  attained.  Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangers  to 
^^  which  I  have  been  exposed;  they  wiU  exceed  the  number  of 
^^  my  years,  and  satisfy  you,  that  I  cannot  much  longer  endure 
^*  the  labours  and  cares  which  are  now  proposed  for  me.  But, 
^*  if  this  be  not  granted  me,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  consider 
*^  what  loads  of  envy  such  appointments  are  likely  to  draw 
^^  upon  me  from  men  whose  displeasure,  I  know,  you  neither 
^^  do  nor  ought  to  regard,  although  to  me  their  envy  might  be 
^^  fatal:  and  I  confess  that,  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
^^  of  war,  I  fear  nothing  so  much  as  this.  To  live  with  envious 
^  persons;  to  be  called  to  account  for  miscarriage,  if  one  fadls 
^^  in  the  public  service;  and  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds;  who 
^^  would  choose  to  be  employed  on  such  conditions  ?  For  these, 
^^  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pray  you  to  leave  me  at  rest ; 
"  leave  me  to  the  care  of  my  family,  and  of  my  private  aflairs. 
**  As  for  the  present  service,  I  pray  you  to  choose,  among 
^^  those  who  dasire  the  employment,  some  person  more  pro- 
*^  per:  among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  be  at  a  loss.  I 
*^  am  not  the  only  person  that  loves  you,  or  that  has  experi* 
<^  ence  in  military  affairs.  There  are  many,  whose  names,  to 
^^  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery,  I  will  not  mention*" 
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To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied ;  aiid,  affecting  to  believe 
the  sincerity  of  Pompey's  declarations,  observed  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  this  great  man,  neither  to  desire 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  what  was  pressed  upon  him. 
*^  They  who  are  best  able  to  surmount  difficulties,'^  he  said, 
^^  are  likewise  least  inclined  to  engage  in  them.  But  it  is  your 
^^  business,  fellow-citizens,  to  consider,  not  what  is  agreeable 
**  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to  your  own  affairs ;  not  to 
**  accept  of  those  who  court  you  for  offices,  but  of  those  who  are 
^  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  many 
*^  persons  of  this  description,  besides  the  man  I  have  proposed 
^  to  your  choice.  Did  we  not  all  wish  for  such  persons  like* 
^^  wise,  when  we  searched  among  the  young  and  the  old  for 
^^  some  one  to  be  opposed  to  Sertorius,  and  found  none  but 
*^  himself?  But  wishes  cannot  avail  us ;  we  must  take  men  as 
**  they  are :  we  cannot  create  them.  If  there  be  but  one  man 
*'  formed  for  our  purpose,  with  knowledge,  experience,  and 
"  good  fortvme,  we  must,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  seize  him,  if 
*'  necessary,  even  by  force.  Compulsion  here  is  expedient  and 
**  honourable  (or  both  parties ;  for  those  who  employ  it, 
*^  because  it  is  to  find  them  a  person  who  can  conduct  their 
^  affairs;  for  him  who  suffers  it,  because  he  is  to  have  an  op« 
"portunity  of  serving  his  country;  an  object  for  which  no 
^^  good  citizen  will  refuse  to  expose  his  person,  or  to  sacrifice 
".  his  life.'* 

"  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  fit  to 
"  command  armies,  to  protect  your  allies,  to  reduce  your  ene- 
"  mies,  to  extend  your  empire ;  but  that  now,  in  the  prime  of 
**  life,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  experience,  he  can  serve  you 
**  no  longer?  You  employed  the  boy ;  you  suffer  the  man  to  be 
**  idle.  When  a  private  citizen  of  equestrian  rank,  he  was  fit 
**  for  war  and  affairs  of  state :  now  he  is  a  senator,  forsooth, 
**  he  is  fit  for  nothing !  before  you  had  any  trial  of  him,  you 
**  made  choice  of  him  for  the  most  important  trust :  now  that 
"  you  have  experience  of  his  ability,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
**  success,  you  hesitate.  Is  the  present  occasion  less  pressing 
*'.  than  the  former  ?  is  the  antagonist  of  Sertorius  not  fit  to  con- 
^  tend  with  pirates  i  But  such  absurdities  cannot  be  received 
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^  by  the  Roman  people.  As  for  you^  Pompcy,  submit  to  the 
^  wSl  of  your  fellow-citizens.  For  this  you  were  bom,  for  this 
^^  you  were  educated*  I  call  upon  you  as  the  property  of  your 
*^  country ;  I  call  upon  you  as  its  safeguard  and  its  defence.  I 
^^  call  upon  you  to  lay  down  your  life,  if  necessary.  This  I 
*'  know,  if  your  country  require  it,  you  wiU  not,  you  cannot, 
**  refuse. 

^^  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  accost  you  in  this  manner ;  you 
*^  who  have  proved  your  courage  and  your  love  to  your  coun- 
^^  try  in  so  many  and  such  arduous  trials.  Be  ruled  by  this 
^  great  assembly.  Despise  the  envy  of  a  few,  or  study  the 
^  more  to  deserve  the  general  favour.  Let  the  envious  pine 
^^  when  they  hear  of  your  actions ;  it  is  what  they  deserve*  Let 
^^  us  be  delivered  from  the  evils  hy  which  we  are  surrounded, 
*^  while  you  proceed  to  end  your  life,  as  you  began  it,  with 
**  success  and  widi  glorj'." 

When  Gabinius  had  finished  his  speech,  TrebeUius,  ano- 
ther of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  reply ;  but  such  a  clamour 
was  immediately  raised  by  the  multitude,  that  he  could  not  be 
heard.  He  then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbade  the 
question ;  and  Gabinius  instantly  proposed  to  have  the  sense 
of  the  tribes,  whether  TrebeUius  had  not  forfeited  the  charac- 
ter of  tribune  ?  Seventeen  tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
eighteenth  would  have  made  the  majority,  when  TrebeUius 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  negative.  Roscius,  another  of 
the  tribunes,  intimated,  by  signs,  (for  he  could  not  be  heard) 
that  a  second  should  be  joined  with  Pompey  in  this  commis- 
sion. But  the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then  aU  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  dropped:  and,  in  this  state  of  the  business,  Gabinius, 
trusting  that,  in  the  present  humour  of  the  people,no  man  would 
dare  to  oppose  the  measure,  or  wishing  to  increase  the  honour 
of  Pompey's  nomination,  by  the  seeming  concurrence  of  some 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  caUed  upon  Catulus,  who 
was  then  first  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  to  deliver  his  opinion, 
and  led  him  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  purpose. 

This  citizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conduct,  and  by  his 
moderation,  though^  in  support  of  the  aristocracy,  had  great 
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authority  even  with  the  opposite  party.  He  began  his  speech 
to  the  people  with  professions  of  public  zeal,  which  obliged 
him  to  deliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  was  conducive 
to  their  good,  and.  which  entitled  him  to  a  deliberate  hearing, 
before  they  should  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  what  he  was 
about  to  deliver.  "  If  you  listen,"  he  said^  ^  something  may 
**  still  be  oflFered  to  inform  your  judgment;  if  you  break  forth 
**  again  into  disorders  and  tumults,  your  capacity  and  good 
*'  understanding  will  avail  you  nothing.  I  must  begin  with 
**  declaring  my  opinion,  that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  long 
*'  a  time  as  are  now  proposed  for  Pompey,  should  not  be  com- 
"  mitted  to  any  single  citizen  whatever. 

*'  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  itself,  in  the 
"  highest  degree,  dangerous  to  the  state.  Whence  came  the 
**  usurpations  of  Marius,  but  from  the  habit  of  continual  com- 
"  mand;  from  his  being  put, at  the  head  of  every  army,  intrust- 
**  ed  with  every  war,  and  no  less  than  six  times  re-elected 
**  consul,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years?  What  inflamed  to  such 
"  a  degree  the  arrogant  spirit  of  Sylla,  but  the  continual  com- 
**  mand  of  armies,  and  the  exorbitant  power  of  dictator?  Such 
"  is  human  nature,  that,  in  age,  as  well  as  in  youth,  we  are 
"  debauched  with  power;  and,  if  inured  for  any  time  to  act 
^^  as  superiors,  we  cannot  submit  afterwards  to  the  equal. and 
"  moderate  station  of  citizens. 

"I  speak  not  with,  any  particular  reference  to  Pompey: 
**  I  speak  what  the  law  requires ;  and  what  I  am  sure  is  for 
your  good.  If  high  office  and  public  trust  be  an  honour, 
**  every  one  who  has  pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn: 
"  if  they  be  a  load  or  a  burden,  every  one  ought  to  bear  his 
**  part.  These  are  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  republican  govem- 
**  ment.  By  observing  them,  republics  have  an  advantage  over 
**  most  other  states.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  turns, 
**  they  educate  and  train  many  citizens  for  every  department, 
*'  and  have  numbers  amongst  whom  they  may  choose  the  fittest 
"  to  serve  on  every  particular  emergence.  But,  if  we  suffer 
"  one  or  a  few  to  engross  every  office  or  service  of  moment, 
^  the  list  of  those  who  are  qualified  for  any  such  trust  will  de- 
crease in  proportion.     If  we  always  recur  to  the  same  per- 
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^  BOtt^  in  every  trying  occasion,  we  shall  soon  have  no  other 
person  to  employ.  Why  were  we  so  much  at  a  loss  for  ex- 
*^  perienced  commanders,  when  Sertorius  appeared  to  threaten 
^^  Italy  with  an  invasion?  Because  command,  for  a  considerable 
^^  time  before  that  period,  had  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  , 
**  those  few  alone  had  any  experience.  Although,  therefore, 
♦*  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Pompey's  abilities  and  qualifi- 
^  cation  for  this  service,  I  must  prefer  to  his  pretensions  the 
^^  public  Utility  and  the  express  declaration  of  the  laws. 

^^  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  prsetors:  to  what  purpose? 
*^  to  serve  the  state,  or  to  carry  for  a  few  months,  the  ensigns 
**  of  power?  If  to  serve  the  state,  why  name  private  persons, 
**  with  unprecedented  commissions,  ^o  perform  what  your  ma- 
^^  gistrates  are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  are  not  fit  to  have  been 
"  elected? 

"  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emergency,  that  requires 
♦*  more  than  tKe  ordinary  exertions  of  government,  the  consti- 
"  tution  has  provided  an  expedient.  You  may  name  a  dic- 
**  tator.  The  power  of  this  officer  has  no  bounds,  but  in  re- 
**  spect  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  to  the 
**  time  during  tirhich  it  is  to  last.  It  is  to  be  exercised  within 
"  the  limits  61*  Italy,  where  alone  the  vitals  of  the  state  can  be 
^^  exposed  to  any  great  or  pressing  attack;  it  is  limited  to  six 
"  months,  a  sufficient  period  in  which  to  remove  the  cause  of 
^^  any  sudden  alarm.  But  this  unlimited  power,  which  is  now 
*^  proposed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  over  the  whole  empire, 
*^  must  end  in  calamities,  such  as  this  and  other  nations  have 
^^  suffered  from  the  ambition  and  usurpation  of  arbitrar}'  and 
"presumptuous  men. 

"  If  you  bestow  unlimited  power,  by  sea  and  by  land,  on  a 
"  single  man,  in  what  manner  is  he  to  exercise  his  power? 
"  Not  by  himself  in  person;  for  he  cannot  be  every-where  pre- 
*^  sent:  he  must  have  lieutenants,  or  substitutes,  who  act  under 
"  his  orders.  He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  passing  at 
^  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  in  S}Tia,  and  in 
"  Greece.  If  so,  then  why  may  not  those  who  are  to  act.be 
"  oflicers  named  by  you,  and  not  by  any  intermediate  person; 
^  accountable  to  you,  and  not  to  another;  and,  in  the  dangers 
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•*  dicy  run,  animated  with  the  prospect  of  honour  to  themselves, 
"  not  to  a  person  who  is  unnecessarily  interposed  between 
*'  them  and  their  country?  Gabinius  proposes  to  invest  this 
**  officer  with  authority  to  name  many  lieutenants.  I  pray  you  to 
**  consider  whether  these  officers  should  depend  upon  any  inter- 
"  mediate  person,  or  upon  yourselves  alone?  and  whether  there 
^*  be  sufficient  cause  to  suspend  all  the  legal  powers,  and  to 
*'  supersede  all  the  magistrates  in  the  commonwealth,  and  all 
"  the  governors  of  provinces  in  every  part  of  your  empire,  in 
*'  order  to  make  war  on  pirates?" 

So  much  of  what  Catulus  is  supp9sed  to  have  delivered 
on  this  occasion  is  preserved  among  the  fragments  of  Dion 
Cassias.^  It  is  mentioned,  by  others^  that  the  audience  ex- 
pressed their  good-will  and  respect  for  this  senator  in  a  com- 
pliment which  they  paid  to  him,  probably  near  the  close  of  his 
speech,  when,  urging  some  of  his  former  arguments,  he  asked^ 
*^  If  this  man,  to  whom  alone,  by  thus  employing  him  in  every 
^^  service,  you  give  an  opportunity  of  acquirmg  the  skill  and 
^^  habits  of  a  statesman  or  soldier,  should  fall,  to  whom  will 
**  you  next  have  recourse  ?"  The  people  answered,  with  a 
general  acclamation.  To  yourself.^  They  revered,  for  a  mo« 
ment,  the  candour  and  ability  of  this  eminent  citizen;  but 
could  not  withstand  the  arts  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity, which  then  ran  so  high  in  his  favour. 

This  day  being  far  spent  in  debate,  another  day  was  ap-, 
pointed,  in  which  to  collect  the  votes,  when  a  decree  passed 
to  vest  Pompey  with  the  supreme  command  over  all  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  republic,  in  every  sea,  without  distinction 
or  limit,  and  on  every  coast  within  four  hundred  stadia,  or 
fifty  miles  of  the  shore.  This  commission  took  place  in  Italy, 
and  extended  throughout  every  province,  during  three  years 
from  the  time  of  the  act  being  passed. 

As  Pompey  owed  these  extraordinary  powers  to  the  tri- 
bune Gabinius,  he  intended  to  have  employed  him  next  in 
command  to  himself;  but  the  law,  which  excluded  the  tribunes 

*  For  these  speeches  see  Fragments  of  Dio.  Cassiast  lib.  36. 
t  Ckerot  pro  Lege  Maniiia. 
VOL.  I.  3  R. 
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from  succeeding  to  any  public  eroplojineBt,  in  the  fint  yeai; 
After  the  expiration  of  their  office,  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
choice :  and  Pomgey  did  not  persist  in  it* 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict,  investing  an  officer  of  so 
much  renown  with  such  mighty  powers  for  restoring  the  navi- 
gation of  the  seas,  com  and  every  other  article  of  importatiot& 
at  Rome  considerably  fell  in  their  price.  The  friends  6f 
Pompey  already  triumphed  in  the  success  of  their  measure ; 
and  he  himself,  soon  after,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid, 
dbcisive,  and  effectual,  measures  he  took  to  obuin  the  end 
•f  his  appointment.  Although  it  was  the  middle  of  winter, 
a  season  too  rough,  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  such  ship* 
ping  as  was  then  in  use,  he  gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to  sea 
as  many  vessels  as  could  be  collected  or  fitted  out  in  every 
maritime  station.  In  a  litde  time,  he  had  returns  of  two 
hnndred  and  seventy  galleys  fit  for  service,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  embodied 
within  the  limits  to  which  his  commission  extended.  That 
the  phates  might  be  every-where  attacked  at  once,  and  find 
no  refuge  by  chang^g  their  usual  places  of  retreat,  he  divid- 
ed the  coasts  of  the  empire  into  separate  districts,  appointed 
Ueutensmts,  with  full  powers,  in  each,  assigned  their  stations, 
and  allotted  their  quota  of  shipping  and  troops.  He  himself, 
with  a  squadron  of  sixty  ships,  proposed  to  inspect  the  whole, 
or  to  give  his  presence  where  it  should  be  required.  He  be- 
gan with  visiting  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of 
Stfdinia  and  Corsica ;  and,  in  passing  from  thence,  he  him- 
self went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land,  while  his  squadron, 
iCOAsting  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  join  him 
At  Brundisium.  In  this  journey,  upon  his  approach  to  Rome, 
he  enjoyed,  in  all  respects,  the  state  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  people,  and  was  courted 
by  multitudefll^  of  every  condition,  who  went  forth  to  receive 
him.  All  his  complaints  and  representations  were  received 
as  commands.  The  consul  Piso,  being  supposed  not  to  for- 
ward his  levies  with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  de- 
graded, if  Pompey  himself  had  not  interposed  to  prevent  a 
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motion  which  the  tribune  Gabinius  intended  to  make  for  this 
purpose* 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundisium,  Pompey  hastened 
to  reimbark,  and  from  thence  passed  by  the  stations  of  hia 
several  lieutenants  in  the  sea-ports  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
to  those  of  Famphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  principal 
resort  of  the.  pirates*  Such  of  these  banditti,  as  he  captured 
in  his  way^  were  treated  with  mildness  i  and  this  circum*. 
stance,  together  with  the  great  preparations  which  were  re- 
ported from  every  quarter  to  be  making  against  them^  with 
the  small  hopes  they  had  of  being  able  to  escape,  induced 
them,  in  great  numbers,  to  surrender  themselves.  In  the  bay 
of  Ctlicia  he  found  a  squadron  of  their  ships  assembled,  and 
ready  to  cover  the  harbours  at  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  collect  their  naval  stores,  and  to  lodge  their  booty. 
They  separated,  however,  upon  his  appearance,  took  refuge 
in  different  creeks  of  that  mountainous  shore,  and  afterwards 
surrendered  at  discretion,  delivering  up  all  the  forts  they  had 
erected,  with  all  their  stores  of  timber,  cordage,  and  sails,  of 
which  they  had  made  a  considerable  provision. 

By  these  means,  the  war  was  finished  about  the  middle  of 
summer,  six  months  after  the  nomination  of  Pompey  to  this 
command.  In  that  time  se\xnty-two  galleys  were  sunk,  three 
hundred  and  six  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  pirati* 
cal  harbours  or  strong-holds  on  shore  were  destroyed.  Ten 
thousand  of  the  pirates  were  killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thou- 
sad,  who  had  surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey,  having  sufficiently  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former  way  of  life^ 
transplanted  to  different  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  late 
or  present  troubles,  by  thinning  the  inhabitants,  had  made 
room  for  their  setdement.  Upon  this  occasion  he  repeopled 
the  city  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  lately  laid  waste, 
and  forcibly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes,  to  re- 
plenish his  newly-established  capital  of  Tigranocerta  in  Ar- 
menia* After  this  re-establishment  of  Soli,  the  j^ce,  in  ho- 
nour of  its  restorer,  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pom- 
peiopolis.^ 

*  Pion^Cas^QSy  tib.  xxxri.  c.  W 
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Whilst  this  successfid  commissioner  was  thus  employed  in 
disposing  of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  he  recenred  n 
message  from  Lappa  in  the  island  of  Crete,  then  besieged  by 
Metellus,  intimating  that  the  people  of  this  place,  aUiough 
they  held  out  against  Metellus,  were  willing  to  surrender  to- 
Pompey.  This  sort  of  preference,  implying  estimation  and 
popular  regard,  was  one  of  the  temptations  which  Potnpey 
was  supposed  unable  to  resist :  he  accordingly,  without  con- 
suiting  with  Metellus,  sent  an  officer  to  receive  die  sunrcBder 
of  Lappa. 

Metellus  had  commanded  about  two  years  in  Crete,  had 
almost  reduced  the  island,  and  had  a  near  prospect  of  that  tri- 
umph, which  he  afterwards,  with  the  tide  of  Creticu8,actuaUy 
obtained,  on  account  of  this  conquest.  Pompey's  commission^ 
as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Rome, 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  no  doubt,  extended  to  Lappa; 
but  it  was  justly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the  province 
of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  preceded  his  own.  Anddiis 
step  revived  all  the  former  imputations  agunst  him,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  every  one's  superior,  strove  to  suppress 
every  growing  fame,  and  threw  his  personal  consideration  as 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  every  rising  merit*  Metellus,  stung  with 
resentment,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  senate,  ventured 
to  contemn  his  orders.  Even  after  Octavius,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Pompey  to  uke  the  inhabitants  of  Lappa  under  his  protec* 
tion,  had  entered  die  town,  and  in  his  name  commanded  Me-» 
tellus  to  desist  from  the  attack  of  a  place  already  in  possession 
of  the  Romans,  he^  nevertheless,  continued  the'  siege,  forced 
the  town  to  surrender,  and,  threatening  to  treat  Octavius  Intsh- 
self  as  a  rebel,  obliged  him  to  be  gone  from  the  island*  The 
senate,  without  othelrwise  deciding  the  controversy  which  was 
likely  to  arise  on  this  subject,  afterwards  acknowledged  Metet 
lus  as  the  conquerof  of  Crete,  and  decreed  him  a  triumph  in 
that  capacity.^ 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time,  might  have  led  to  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  if  Pompey,  while  he  was  preparing  to 

*  Liv.  Epit.— -Plutarch  ia  Pompdo.— -DiiQii  Csm*  lib.  xzzr. 
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pass  into  Crete,  against  Metellus,  had  ncyt%>ond  another  object, 
of  more  importance  to  his  plan  of  greatness.^  LucuUus  had 
dways  appeared  to  him  a  rival  in  power  and  consideration, 
more  formidable  than  MeteUus,  and  the  war  in  Pontus  and  Ar* 
menia  likely  to  furnish  a  more  ample  field  of  g^ory  than  the 
destruction  of  pirates* 

Mithridates,  though  oncenearly  vanquished,  was,  by  means 
of  die  distractions  which,  communicating  from  the  popular  fac- 
tionspat  Rome,  had  infected  the  army  of  Lucullus,  enabled  to 
renew  the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Knowing  that  the  Roman 
general  was  no  longer  obeyed,  he  not  only  obtained  possession, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  own  kingdom,  but,  together 
with  Tigranes,  began  to  act  on- the  offensive,  and  made  excur- 
sions even  into  Cilicia.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  proconsul  ap^ 
pointed  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  hear- 
ing the  bad  state  of  affurs  in  Pontus,  stopped  short  in  Bithyniaf 
and  even  refused  to  furnish  Lucullus  with  the  reinforcements 
he  had  brought  from  Italy.  In  diese  circumstances,  the  |>ro« 
vince  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  principal  source  of  revenue 
to  the  commonwealdi,  was  in  imminent  cfauiger  of  being  wrest- 
ed from  their  hands;  and  the  friends  of  Pompey  seiased  diis 
opportunity  to  propose  a  further  enlargement  of  his  powers* 
Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  concert  with  Gabinius,  moved 
the  people  to  extend  his  commission  to  the  provinces  of  Phry« 
gia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus ;  and,  6f  course,  to 
commit  the  war  in  Armenia  and  Pontus  to  his  direction.  This 
motion  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and 
dl  the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  It  was  supported  by 
Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  and  by  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  both 
intended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  popular  party,  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  a  person  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
people. 

Cicero  lyas  one  of  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  rested  his 
consideration  entirely  on  civU  accomplishments,  and  wh^  bei 
came  great  by  the  services  he  was  qualified  to  render  his 
friends  in  a  civil  capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit 

*  Dion  Cui*  lib.  zxzyi.  c.  38. 
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of  a  8oUicr«  The  character  of  a  pleader  was  beGoaae  one  9i 
die  most  powerfiil  recommendations  to  public  notioe^  and  one 
of  the  surest  roads  to  consequence  and  ciyil  fvefemieat» 
Cicero,  with  a  fine  genius  and  great  application,  was  tupposed 
^  excel  aU  who  had  gone  before  him  in  this  line  <tf  puniiic* 
His  talents  were  powerful  instruments  in  his  own  hands  jtheyr 
rendered  him  necessary  to  others,  and  procured  him  die 
eoetrtship  of  every  party  in  its  turn*  He  was  understood  to 
lnvour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inclined  to  support  the  senatOp 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  state,  againa^  the  liceBse  of  thepo* 
pidace,  and  the  Tidlenoe  of  &€tious  leadm*  But,  being  noir 
prator,  with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate,  he  sacrificed 
much  to  hb  ambition,  in  the  pursuit  of  preferments,  which 
were  new  in  his  fiunily,  and  iriiich  the  ancient  nobiUty  were 
disposed  to  envy.  His  speech,  upon  the  motion  of  Maniliua, 
was  die  first  he  had  ever  made  in  a  political  character:  it  ia 
ttiU  extant ;  and  does  more  honour  to  his  tidenes  as  a  pkader 
than  to  his  steadiness  in  support  of  the  constitation  and  go- 
vernment of  his  country.*  He  turned  aside,  by  artful  evasions, 
the  wise  counsels  of  Hortensius  and  Catulus ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence  of  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Pompey,  and  of  stating  pre* 
cedents  in  his  fiivour,  dazzled  his  audience,  by  enumerating 
the  irregular  honours  which  they  diemselves  had  already  con* 
ferred  on  this  object  of  their  favour. 

With  such  aUe  advocates,  in  a  cause  to  which  the  people 
were  already  so  well  disposed,  the  interest  of  Pompey  could 
pot  miscarry ;  and  an  addition  was,  accordingly,  made  to  hia 
{brmer  commission,  by  which  he  became,  in  reality,  sovereign 
of  the  fairest  part  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  arrival  of  tins 
news  in  Cilicia,  where  he  then  was,  he  affected  surprise  and 
displeasure.  ♦*  Are  my  enemies,*'  he  said,  "never  to  give  me 
^^  any  respite  from  war  and  trouble  i^  He  had  talents,  undoubt« 
edly,  sufficient  to  support  him  in  the  use  ol  means  less  indi* 
rect ;  but  a  disposition  to  artifice,  like  every  otiier  ruHog  paa« 
sion,  will  stifle  the  plainest  suggestions  of  reason,  and  seems 
to  have  made  him  forget,  on  the  present  occasion,  tiaat  hia 
own  attendants  at  least  had  common  penetration.  They  turned. 
*  Cicer.  Orat.  pro  Lege  Maoilia 
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amrf  fran  the  farce  whidi  he  acted,  with  diame  aaid  £sgii8tf*l( 
and  he  himself  made  no  delay  in  shewing  the  avidity  witk 
which  he  received  what  he  thus  affected  to  dislike;  laid  asida 
all  thoughts  of  other  business;  immediately  dispatched  hia 
orders  to  all  the  provinces  that  were  now  subjected  to  hia 
power;  and,  without  passing  his  mandates  through  the  handa 
of  Lucullus,  summoned  Mithiidates,  dien  with  anarmy  of  be*' 
tween  diitty  and  for^  thousand  men  on  the  frontier  of  Pontus, 
10  surrender  himself  at  discretion.  This  prince,  being  then  in 
treaty  with  Phraates,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  fadier 
Arsaces  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  and  being  in  expectation 
of  a  powerful  support  from  diat  quarter,  refused  to  listen  to 
this  imperious  message:  and  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  the  Parthians,  and  finding  that  Phraates  had 
joined  in  a  league  with  his  enemies,  he  endeavoured  to  pacifjr 
the  Roman  general;  and,  finding  that  his  advances  fer  this 
purpose  had  no  effect,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Pompey  set  out  for  Pontus,  and  in  his  way  had  an  inter- 
view with  LucuBus,  who  was  then  in  Galatia.  They  accosted 
each  other,  at  first,  with  laboured  expressions  of  respect  and 
of  compliment  on  their  respective  services,  but  ended  wilk 
disputes  and  sharp  altercations*  Pompey  accused  LucuUisi 
of  precipitation,  in  stating  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  a  Roman 
province,  while  the  king  himself  was  alive  and  at  liberty. 
Lucullus  suspected  that  the  late  mutiny  had  been  fomented  by 
the  emissaries  of  Pompey,  to  make  way  for  his  own  sucoea* 
aion  to  the  command.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  die  pro* 
priety  of  die  report  which  he  had  made  to  the  senate,  and  in 
which  he  had  represented  die  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered^ 
and  in  iHiich  he  had  desired  that  commissioners  should  be 
aent,  as  usual,  to  secure  the  possession ;  observed  that  no  pro* 
vince  could  be  kept,  if  the  troops  stationed  to  preserve  it  re* 
fused  to  obey  dieir  general;  diat,  if  such  disorders  were  made 
the  engine  of  politics  in  the  competidon  of  candidates  for 
office,  the  repuUic  had  worse  consequences  to  fear  than  the 
Joss  of  any  distant  province ;  that,  akhougfa  the  fugitive  king 

*  Flutvch.  in  Poinpeio» 
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had  taken  advantage  of  the  factions  at  Rome  and  in  the  army^ 
to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  some  forces,  he  had  not 
recovered  any  considerable  portion  of  his  kingdom,  tor,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners  of  the  senate,  been  able  to  disturb 
them  in  setdingthe  province;  that  there  was  then  nothing  left 
for  a  successor,  but  die  invidious  task  of  snatching  at  the  gkny 
which  had  been  won  bjr  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the  command, 
with  many  indications  of  animosity  to  Lucullus.  He  suspend- 
ed the  execuuon  of  his  orders ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions; remitted  die  punishments,  and  recalled  the  rewards,  he 
had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  and,  in  a  manner  whid> 
seemed  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  his  having  encouragedthe  late 
disorders,  suffered  them  to  pass  with  impunity,  and  treated 
with  the  usual  confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  generaL  His  own  authority^  in 
the  outset,  seemed  to  be  secured  by  the  animosity  of  the  army 
to  their  late  commander,  and  by  their  desire  to  contrast  their 
own  conduct,  and  the  success  of  the  war  under  their  ]»-esent 
leader,  with  that  which  had  taken  place  under  his  predecessor. 
Finding  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  numerous  and  weO- 
aiFected  forces,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  covered  the  coasts 
of  the  iEgean  and  Euxine  seas  with  his  galleys,  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  advanced  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

Alithridates,  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey,  continued 
retiring  before  him'towards  the  lesser  Armenia,  laid  waste  the 
country  through  which  the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  endea- 
vouring to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage* 

For  seversd  days  successively  the  armies  encamped  in  sight 
of  each  other.  Midiridates  took  his  posts  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  could  not  be  safely  attacked;  and,  as  his  object  was  to 
pass  the  Euphrates  without  being  forced  to  a  battle,  he  gene- 
rally decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  his  superior  knowledge 
of  die  country,  passed  through  ways  in  which  the  Roman  army 
could  not  hastily  follow,  without  manifest  danger  of  surprise. 
Pompey,  sensible  that,  upon  this  plan  of  operation,  the  king  of 
Pontus  must  effect  his  retreat,  took  a  resolution  to  pass  him 
by  a  forced  march,  not  in  the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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when  the  troops  of  Asia  were  most  inclined  to  repose.  If  he 
should  succeed  in  this  design,  and  get  between  their  army  and 
the  Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  force  them  to  a  batde,  or  oblige 
them  to  change  their  route.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  he  had 
chosen  for  this  attempt,  he  doubled  his  march,  passed  the 
enemy's  camp  at  noon-day  unobserved,  and  was  actually  posted 
on  their  route,  when  they  began  to  decamp^  as  usual,  on  the 
following  night.  In  the  encounter  which  followed,  having  all 
the  advantages  of  a  surprise,  and  in  the  dark,  against  an  army 
on  its  march,  and  little  accustomed  to  order,  he  gaine<^  a  de- 
cisive victor}',  in  which  he  cut  off  or  dispersed  aU  the  forces 
on  which  the  king  of  Pontus  had  relied  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom.^ 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants;  and,  in  this 
extremity,  proposed  to  throw  himself  again  into  the  arms  of 
Tigranes;  but  was  refused  by  this  prince,  who  was  himself 
then  attacked  by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  thi:>  dir,« 
appointment,  he  fled  to  the  northward,  passing  by  the  sources 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence^ 
by  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Scythian  Bospho- 
rus,  now  the  Straits  of  Cossa,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  th* 
Chersonesus,  or  Crim  Tartary,  at  Panticapaea,  thi.-  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which  he  himself  had  acquired,  and  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  Machares,  one  of  his  sons.  Upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  this  place,  he  found  that  Machares  had  long  since 
abandoned  his  father^s  fortunes;  and,  upon  hearing  pf  the  ill 
state  of  his  affairs  on  his  first  flight  from  Lucullus  into  Arme- 
nia, had  sent,  as  an  offering  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  The 
father,  highly  provoked  with  this  act  of  pusillanimity  or  trea* 
chery,  assembled  a  force  among  his  Scythian  allies,  and,  deaf 
to  all  ofTers  of  submission  or  entreaties  of  this  undutiful  son^ 
dragged  him  from  the  throne,  and  either  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  made  his  situation  so  painful,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered;  new  on  the  possession 

*  Dio.  Cau.lib.xxxvi.  c.  S2. 
VOL.  I.  3  S 
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of  a  kbgdom,  in  which  he  had  not  only  a  safe  retreat,  but 
likewise  the  means  of  executing  new  projects  of  war  against 
his  enemies.  By  the  maxims  of  the  Romans,  which  Pompey 
himself  had  urged  in  his  late  dispute  with  Lucullus,  no  king- 
dom was  supposed  to  be  conquered,  till  the  king  was  either 
killed,  taken,  or  forced  to  surrender;  and  the  Roman  general^ 
by  this  flight  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  either  of  pursuing  him  into  his  present  retreat,  or  of 
doing  what  he  himself  had  blamed  in  his  predecessor,  by 
making  his  report  of  a  conquest  before  it  was  fully  accom* 
plished.  While  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  these  circumstances,  he  was  invited,  by  the  younger 
Tigranes,  son  to  the  kingof  Armenia,  then  in  rebellion  against 
his  father,  to  ekiter  with  his  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  differences  subsisting  between  the  father 
and  the  son* 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey  marched  into 
Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince,  and,  under  pretence  of  sup- 
porting the  son,  was  about  to  strip  the  fadier  of  his  kingdom, 
when  this  monarch,  as  usual,  with  a  meanness  proportioned 
to  the  presumption  with  which  he  had  enjoyed  his  prosperity, 
now  resolved  to  cast  himself  entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy. 
For  this  purpose,  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey's 
presence,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  presented  himself  for 
this  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  that 
no  stranger  could  pass  on  horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was 
conducted  on  foot  to  the  general's  presence.  In  entering  the 
tent,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  having  the  diadem  in  his 
hand,  offered  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey's  feetj  but 
was  told,  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might  resume  it;  that, 
by  submitting  himself  to  the  generosity  of  the  Romans,  he  had 
not  lost  a  kingdom,  but  gained  a  faithful  ally.^  At  the  same 
time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursing  the  expense  of  the  war^ 
a  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or  about  one  million  one  hun« 
dred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  exacted 
from  him;  and  he  himself,  to  this  great  sum  which  was  paid 

*  Dio.  Cass.  lib.'xxxvi.  c.  35.— Plutarch,  in  Pompeio. 
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to  the  state,  added  a  gratuity  to  the  army  of  a  talent*  to  each 
of  the  tribunes,  ten  minsef  to  each  of  the  centurions,  and  half 
a  niinai{:  to  each  private  man% 

Pompey,  in  disposing  of  the  two  Armenias,  which  were 
now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sophene,  or  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
on  the  right  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Tigranes  the  son,  reserving 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  which  Antiochus,  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  Macedonian'  line,  had  been  restored  by  Lucullus, 
together  with  Cilicia  and  Galatia,  to  the '  disposal  of  the 
Romans. 

Tigranes  the  father,  with  great  submission,  acquiesced  in 
this  partition;  but  the  son,  who  probably  expected  to  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  father's  kingdom, 
was  greatiy  discontented,  and,  while  Pompey  was  yet  in  Arme- 
nia, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Parthia, 
and  solicited  his  assistance  to  overturn  the  settlement  which 
was  now  made.  On  account  of  these  practices,  whether  real 
or  supposed,  this  undutiful  sOn  of  Tigranes  was  taken  into 
custody,  carried  into  Italy,  and  made  a  part  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  victor's  triumph.} 

The  Roman  general,  having  in  this  manner  disposed  of 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  or  retained  it  still  further  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Romans,  by  the  confinement  of  the  rebel  prince, 
resumed  the  thoughts  of  pursuing  Mithridates  into  his  present 
retreat.  For  diis  purpose,  he  left  Afranius  in  Armenia,  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  secure  his  rear,  and  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates.  He  himself  passed  the 
Araxes,  and  wintered  on  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Cymus,  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  following  summer, 
having  defeated  the  natives  of  those  countries  in  repeated  en- 
counters, he  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  fleet,  then  plying  in  the  Euxine  sea,  under 
the  command  of  Servilius.  Here  he  appears  to  have  delibera- 
ted, whether  he  should  attempt  to  pursue  Mithridates  any 

•  931.  15s.  t  321.  5s.  lOd. 

J  11. 12s.  31d.    Vid.  Arbuthnot,  of  Ancient  Coins. 
§  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio^  ad.  p.  458. 
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farther;  but,  upon  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage, 
and  dF  the  march  along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely 
unknown,  unfuraished  with  any  safe  harbour  for  his  ships,  or 
event  with  any  means  of  subsistence  to  his  army  by  land^  he 
took  his  resolution  to  return,  and  to  avail  himself,  in  ikt  best 
manner  he  was  able,  of  the  dominions  which  had  been  aban- 
doned to  him  by  die  flight  of  their  king.^  With  this  resolu- 
tion, he  directed  his  march,  by  the  coast,  back  into  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus;  and,  finding  no  resistance,  took  all  his 
measures  as  in  a  conquered  province.  At  one  place  he  found 
a  considerable  treasure,  which  was  disclosed  to  him  by  Stra- 
tonice,  one  of  the  concubines  of  the  king,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  named  Xiphares*  This  woman  made  the  discover^*,  on 
condition  that,  if  her  son  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  his  life 
should  be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son'was  exposed  to  other 
dangers,  besides  those  now  apprehended  by  the  mother. 
Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  price  wluch  was  paid  for  the 
life  of  Xiphares,  ordered  hira  to  be  slain.  ^^  That  woman,"  he 
sud,  ^^  should  have  likewise  bargained  with  me,  in  favour  of 
*'  her  son."  At  other  places,  the  Roman  army  found  the  ves- 
tiges  of  great  magnificence,  joined  to  monuments  of  supersti- 
tion and  of  cruelty.  They  found  some  productions  of  an  art, 
in  which  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  master,  relating  to  the 
composition  of  poisons,  and  of  their  antidotes,  and  some  re« 
cords  of  dreams,  together  with  the  interpretationsf  which  had 
been  given  by  his  women. 

From  Pontus,  Pompey,  having  made  a  proper  disposition 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxine,  to  defend  the  coast  against  attempts 
of  invasion  from  Mithridates,  whose  forces  were  still  formi- 
dable on  the  Bosphorus  and  the  opposite  shore  s»  set  out  for 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  he  now  determined  to  seize  in 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  LucuUus  had  already,  agreeably  to  the 
policy  of  his  country,  or  under  pretence  of  setting  the  Syrians 
free,  separated  their  kingdom  from  the  other  possessions  of 
Tigraaes :  but,  the  pretence  upon  which  he  acted  in  this  matter 

•  Pio.  Cass.  lib.  C^7,  c.  3. — Plutarch. in  Pompeio. — Appian.  mMithrkJat. 
^  Plutarch.  In  Pomp.  p.  462. 
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being  sufficient  to  prevent  his  seizing  upon  Syria  as  a  Roman 
province,  he  was  content,  in  the  mean  time,  with  restoring  it 
to  Antiochus,  the  last  pretender  of  the  Macedonian  line,  who 
had  lived  eighteen  years  in  the  greatest  obscurity  in  Cilicia* 
But  Pompey  now  proposed  to  complete  the  transaction,  by 
seizing,  for  the  Romans  themselves,  what  the  other  affected 
only  to  restore  to  the  lawful  owner  ;^  and  this  owner  now 
pleaded,  in  vain,  against  the  sentence  of  Pompey,  that  right  of 
descent  from  the  Macedonian  line  which  LucuUus  had  em- 
ployed to  supplant  Tigranes.t 

On  the  march  into  Syria,  the  Roman  general,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  received  the  submission  of  all  the 
principalities  or  districts  in  his  way,  and  made  the  following 
arrangements.  The  Lesser  Armenia,  once  intended  for  the 
younger  Tigranes,  he  gave  to  Dejotarus,  king  of  Galatia,j: 
who  remained,  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  a  faithful  depen- 
dent, and  whose  possessions  served  as  a  barrier  against  hostile 
invasions  from  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia  was  given  to  Atta- 
lus  and  Pylsemenus,  who  were  liberal  tributaries  to  the  Roman 
officers,  and  vigilant  guards  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  he  had  many  applications  from 
the  late  subjects  or  dependents  of  the  Syrian  monarchy; 
among  others,  from  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  two  brothers 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  who  now  repaired 
to  his  tribunal  for  judgment,  and  requested  the  interposition 
of  his  power  in  behalf  of  the  party  he  should  be  pleased 
to  favour. 

Of  these  rivals,  who  were  the  sons  of  Alexander,  late 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus  the  elder  had  succeeded  to 
his  mother  Alexandra,  whom  the  father  had  left  his  immediate 
successor  in  the  kingdom ;  but  was  dispossessed  by  his  younger 
brother  Aristobulus,  who,  being  of  a  more  active  spirit,  had 
formed  a  powerful  faction  against  him  among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and  prevailed 
upon  Aretas,  the  chieftain  of  some  powerful  tribe  of  that  peo- 
ple, to  assist  him  in  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  his  country. 

*  Justin,  lib.  xl.  c.  1  &  2.   f  Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  244.    |  Etthnopiua^  lib.  vi. 
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In  oonjunctioii  with  this  ally,  Hyrcamis  accordingly  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  but  was  disappointed  of  his  object  by  Scaurus, 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  who,  being  then  in  Syria,  inter* 
posed,  at  the  request  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  received 
a  present  of  three  hundred  talents,*^  aifd  obliged  the  Arabs  to 
desist  from  their  enterprise.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gabinius, 
whom  Pompey  had  sent  before  him  into  Syria,  Aristobulus 
thought  proper  to  make  him  likewise  a  present  of  fifty  talents, 
amd  by  these  means  remained  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  arrival  of  Pompey. 

It  is  alleged  that  each  of  the  contending  parties  made  dieir 
presents  also  to  the  proconsul  himself;  Hyrcanus,  in  particu- 
lar, that  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate,  admired  for  its  workman* 
ship  and  weight,  being  the  model  of  a  spreading  vine,  with 
its  leaves  and  fruit  in  massy  gold  ;t  ^md  such  presents  merit 
attention,  as  they  furnish  some  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  riches,  now  in  so  much  request  at  Rome,  were 
amassed  by  Roman  officers  in  the  course  of  their  services. 
Besides  what  they  obtained  in  this  manner,  it  is  likely  that 
every  conquest  they  effected,  every  revolution  they  brought 
about,  and  every  protection  they  granted,  was  extremely 
profitable* 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  question  between  the 
two  brothers,  notwithstanding  what  his  lieutenants  had  done 
for  Aristobulus,  declared  for  Hyrcanus,  and  advanced  towards 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  execute  the  decree  he  had  passed. 
Upon  his  approach,  he  was  again  met  by  Aristobulus,  who 
made  fresh  offers  of  submission,  and  of  a  public  contribution 
in  money ;  and  Gabinius  was  detached,  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  in  terms  of  this  submission.  But,  upon  a  report  that 
the  friends  of  Aristobulus,  though  himself  still  in  the  hands 
of  Pompey,  refused  to  admit  the  Roman  detachment,  this 
prince  was  put  in  arrest,  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  the 
walls. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  those  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  HjTcanus  prepared  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city,  while  the 
others,-  who  were  attached  to  Aristobulus,  retired  into  the 
•  About  57,9001.  f  Joseph.  Antiq.  Ub.  xiv.c  2. 
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temple,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edifice  was 
joined  to  the  streets,  and  made  every  other  preparation  in  that 
retreat  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Romans,  upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  being  joined 
by  the  friends  of  Hyrcanus,  took  possession  of  all  the  principal 
stations  within  the  walls,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  temple, 
into  which  their  antagonists  had  retired.  This  building  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  citadel  or  fortress,  built  on  a  height, 
surrounded  with  natural  precipices,  or  with  a  deep  ditch  over* 
hung  with  lofty  battlements  and  towers.  To  reduce  it,  Pora- 
pey  sent  for  battering  engines  to  Tyre,  and  cut  down  all  the 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
works  he  was  about  to  erect:  all  his  attempts  being,  with 
great  obstinacy,  resisted  by  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple.  He  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  operations,  that 
the  people  within,  although  they,  at  all  times,  defended  their 
*  own  persons,  when  attacked,  yet,  on  the  sabbath-day,  they  did 
no  work,  either  in  repairing  any  of  their  owii  defences,  or  in  ob- 
structing or  attempting  to  demolish  what  the  besiegers  were 
erecting.  He,  accordingly,  took  advantage  of  this  circum« 
stance,  made  no  assaults  on  that  day,  but  continued  his  labour 
in  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  erected  such  works  as  were  requi* 
red  to  cover  his  approach.  In  this  manner  his  towers,  with- 
out interruption,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  battlements, 
and  his  engines,  playing  from  thence,  made  great  havoc  among 
the  besieged.  These  devotees,  however,  animated  with  zeal 
in  defence  of  their  temple,  even  under  the  discharge  of  the 
enemy's  missiles,  still  continued  at  the  altar,  to  perform  their 
usual  rites;  and  took  so  little  precaution  against  the  dangers  to 
which  they  w^ere  exposed,  that  numbers  perished  in  offering 
up  the  sacrifices,  and  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  siege  began,  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  temple  was  brought  in  ruin  to  the  ground ;  and  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla,  with  two  centurions,  at  the  head  of  the  divi« 
sions  they  commanded,  entered  the.  breach,  and,  putting  all 
whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  made  way  for  more  numerous 
parties  to  foUow  them,  and  covered  the  avenues  and  porches 
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of  the  temple  with  the  slain*  The  priests^  who  were  even  then 
employed  in  the  sacrifices,  waited  for  the  enemy  with  the  ut« 
most  composure,  and,  without  discontinuing  their  duties,  were 
slain  at  the  altars.  Numbers  of  the  people  threw  themselves 
from  the  precipices ;  and  others,  setting  fire  to  the  booths  in 
which  they  had  lodged,  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames.  About  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
perished  on  this  occasion,  without  any  proportional  loss  to  the 
besiegers,  or  to  those  who  conducted  the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  master  of  the  temple,  and  struck  with  the 
obstinads  valour  with  which  it  had  been  defended,  had  much 
curiosity  to  visit  the  interior  recess,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
was  told  that  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and  all  his  efibrts 
withstood  with  so  much  desperation.  This  place,  into  which 
no  one  was  ever  admitted,  besides  the  high-priest,  he  suppo- 
sed to  contain  the  sacred  emblems  of  that  power  who  inspired 
his  votaries  with  so  ardent  and  so  unconquerable  a  zeal:  and 
he  ventured,  to  the  equal  consternation  and  horror  of  his  own 
party  among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who  opposed  him,  to  enter 
with  his  usual  attendance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  found 
it  adorned  with  lamps,  candlesticks,  cups,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports,  all  of  solid  gold,  containing  a  mass  of  the 
richest  perfumes,  and  a  sacred  treasure  of  two  thousand 
talents.* 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  re* 
spected  the  religion  of  the  place  so  much  as  to  have  left  every 
part  of  this  treasure  untouched,  and  to  have  given  directions 
that  the,  temple  itself  should  be  purified,  in  order  to  expiate 
the  profanation  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty.  He  re- 
stored Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood  or  sovereignty  of  Judea, 
but  charged  him  with  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stripped  the  nation  of  all  those  posses* 
sions  or  dependencies  in  Palestine  and  CodesjTia,  which  had 
been  acquired  or  held  in  subjection  by  their  ancestors.  Such 
were  Gadara,  Scythopolis,  Hyppus,  Pella,  Samaria,  Marissa, 
Azotus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Dora,  with 

*  About  386,00(H. 
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what  was  then  called  Strato's  Tower,  and  afterwards  Csesarea* 
Under  pretence  of  restoring  these  several  places  to  their  li- 
berties, they  were  released  from  their  subjection  to  the  Jews, 
but,  in  reality,  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,* 

Ponxpey,  now  recollecting  that  he  had  formerly  carried  hi» 
arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  boundaries  of 
Numidia  and  of  Spain ;  that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxinc,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian 
sea ;  in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  any  part  of  the  known 
world  unexplored  by  his  arms,  now  formed  a  project  to  finish 
this  round  of  exploits,  by  visiting  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic  or 
eastern  ocean:  a  circumstance  which  was  to  complete  the 
glory  of  his  approaching  triumph,  and  raise  him,  as  his  flat- 
terers were  pleased  to  observe,  to  a  rank  above  every  conquer- 
or of  the  present  or  any  preceding  age.f 

But,  while  the  Roman  proconsul  was  employed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Syria, in  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  and*  meditating 
these  further  conquests,  Mithridates  was  busy  in  making  pre- 
parations to  renew  the  war.  Having  heard  of  the  extremities 
to  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  frequently  reduced 
by  invasions  from  Gaul  and  Africa,  and  by  the  insurrections 
of  their  own  subjects  and  slaves,  he  concluded  that  they  were 
weakest  at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  Italy.  He  again,  therefore,  resumed  the  project  of 
marching  an  army  of  Scythians  by  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
He  visited  all  the  princes  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  alliances 
with  many,  which  he  confirmed  by  giving  to  some  of  them  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  persuaded  them,  by  the  hopes  of 
a  plentiful  spoil,  to  join  with  him  in  the  project  of  invading 
Europe.  He  even  dispatched  his  agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  nations  on  that  side  of  the  world,  and 
trusted  that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many  of  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants  would  become  of  his  party,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  declared  for  Hannibal;  and  that  the  slaves, 
so  lately  at  open  war  with  their  masters,  would  likewise  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  recruits  to  his  army. 

*  Joseph. de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  1.  &.  vii.  Sc  AnUlib.xiv.  c.  6. 
t  Plutarch,  in  Pom.  p.  463. 
YOL.  U  3  T 
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These  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  own  nation  tM 
hazardous  and  vast.  They  were  suited  to  the  state  of  a  king 
who  wished  to  perish  with  splendour;  but  not  to  diatof  rab- 
jects  and  foDowers  who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  ciiose  to 
be  governed  by  more  reasonable  prospects  of  fortune.  The 
king  himself,  while  he  meditated  such  extensive  designs,  being 
confined  by  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  had  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  concealed  from  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted  any 
person  to  his  presence  besides  some  favourite  eunuchs*  The 
mihds  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  family  in  particular,  were 
much  alienated  from  him  by  the  late  acts  of  barbarous  severity 
against  Machares  and  Xiphares,  two  of  his  own  children,  who, 
with  some  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  incurred  las 
resentment. 

Phamaces,  another  son,  sdll  attended  the  father;  and, 
though  disposed  to  betray  him,  was  much  in  his  confidence* 
The  people  of  Phanagoria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  opposite  to  the  fortress  at  which  the  king  now  resided, 
together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pretending  a  va- 
riety of  provocations,  revolted,  and  the  army,  during  his  con- 
finement, losing  the  usual  awe  of  his  person,  mutinied,  and 
acknowledged  Phamaces  for  king.  They  assembled  round 
the  fortress  in  which  Mithridates  was  lodged,  and  which  he 
had  garrisoned  with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  ap- 
peared on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know  their  demands, 
"  To  exchange  you,"  they  said,  **  for  Phamaces;  an  old  king 
**  for  a'young  one."  Even  while  he  received  this  answer, 
and  while  many  of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped 
that,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrieve  his  affairs.  He 
desired,  therefore,  by  repeated  messages,  to  know  whether  he 
might  have  leave  to  depart  in  safety?  But  none  of  the  messen- 
gers he  sent  with  this  question  being  suffered  to  return,  he 
apprehended  that  there  was  a  design  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Under  this  apprehension,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  last  resort,  a  dose  of  poison,  which,  it  is  said, 
he  always  carried  for  use  in  the  scabbard  of  his  sword.  Being 
to  apply  this  sovereign  remedy  for  all  his  evils,  he  dismissed, 
with  expressions  of  kindness  and  gratitude,  such  of  his  attend- 
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«Bts  as  still  continued  faithful  to  him ;  and  being  left  with  two 
o£  his  daughters,  who  earnestly  desired  to  die  with  their  fsi- 
ther,  he  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  draught  he  had  prepared, 
and  saw  them  expire.  But  the  portion  which  remained  for 
himself  not  being  likely  to  overcome  the  vigour  of  his  consti- 
tution, or,  as  was  believed  in  those  credulous  times,  being  too 
powerfully  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  so  many  antidotes  as 
he  had  taken  against  poison,  he  ordered  a  faithful  slave,  who 
attended  him,  to  perform  with  his  sword  what  was  in  those 
times  accounted  the  highest  proof,  as  it  was  the  last  act,  of 
fidelity  in  a  servant  to  his  master* 

Accounts  of  this  event  were  brought  to  Pompey,  while  his 
army  was  encamped  at  the  distance  of  some  days'  march  from 
the  capital  of  Judea,  in  his  way  to  Arabia.  The  messengers 
appeared^  carrying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points  of  their 
spears;  and  the  army,  crowding  around  their  general  to  learn 
the  tidings,  were  informed  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  This 
they  received  with  acclamations,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  make  all  the  ordinary  demonstrations  of  joy.  Pompey 
himself,  having  now  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  the 
war,  dropped  his  design  on  Arabia,  and  directed  the  march 
of  his  army  towards  Pontus.  Here  he  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Phamaces,  and,  with  many  other  gifts,  was  presented 
with  the  embalmed  corpse  of  the  king.  The  whole  army 
crowded  to  see  it,  examined  the  features  and  the  scars,  testify- 
ing, by  these  last  effects  of  their  curiosity,  the  respect  which 
they  entertained  for  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had,  with 
short  intervals,  occupied  the  arms  of  the  Romans  during  forty 
years;  and,  though  he  could  not  bring  the  natives  of  Asia  to 
match  the  legions  of  Rome,  yet  he  frequently,  by  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  genius,  being  firm  in  distress,  rose  from  mis- 
fortune with  new  and  unexpected  resources.  He  was  tall, 
and  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though 
superior  to  every  other  sort  of  seduction,  to  this  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  spirit  made  him  a  frequent  and  an  easy  prey. 
He  appears  to  have  loved  and  trusted  many  of  that  sex  with  a 
boundless  passion.  By  some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the 
field;  others  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces;  had  many 
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children,  and  although,  even  towards  his  own  sons,  as  well  as 
towards  ever}'^  one  else,  on  occasions  which  alarmed  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  crown,  he  was  sanguinary  and  inexorable,  yet,  in 
general,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  more  parental  affec- 
tion than  commonly  attends  the  polygamy  of  Asiatic  princes. 

Pompey  prppeeded  to  settle  the  remainder  of  his  conquests; 
and,  besides  the  arrangements  already  mentioned,  annexed  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  Phamaces,  and  put  the  province  of  Syria,  extending 
to  the  frontier  of  Egjpt,  under  the  government  of  Scaurus. 
He  had  now,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed 
LucuUus,  for  about  three  years,  had  the  sole  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,^  and  had  exchanged  with  the 
king  of  Parthia  provoking  messages,  which,  in  a  different  con« 
juncture,  might  have  led  to  immediate  hostilities*  But  the 
circumstances  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  and  Pom« 
pey  had  provided  suiEcient  materials  for  a  triumph,  without 
attempting  to  break  through  those  boundaries,  on  which  so 
many  Roman  generals  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
on  which  the  progress  of  the  empire  itself  was  destined  to  stop. 

Without  entertaining  any  further  projects  for  the  present, 
he  set  out  with  two  legions  on  the  route  of  Cilicia  towards 
Europe,  having  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  toge- 
ther with  Aristobulus,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne,  with 
his  family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  captives,  to  adorn 
his  triumph«t 

•  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  6.  f  Joseph,  de  BcU.  Jud.  lib.  I  c.  7. 
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